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Three Proposals 
ToPay Veterans’ 
_ Bonus Rejecte 


House Committee Acts for 
First Time Since Public 
Hearings Were Begun on 
Plans Suggested 


Two New Methods 


A 


® 
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To Be Considered 


Ways and Means Group to Hear 
Actuarial Views on Other 
Proposals for Payment of 
Adjusted Certificates 


The House Committee on. Ways 
.and Means disapproved on Feb. 11 
three plans proposed to it for cash- 
ing veterans’, compensation certifi- 
cates, the chairman, Representative 
Hawley (Rep.), stated orally after 
the Committee’s actions. 

The first plan, or the Brookhart- 
Patman plan, calling for payment of 
the full face values of the certifi- 
cates, was voted down, 17 to 5. 

The Garner, or second proposal, 
requiring the cashing of adjusted 
service pay, plus 25 per cent, plus 4 
per cent. compounded interest to the 
times of settlement, was defeated by 
a vote of 13 to 10. 

Then, by a vote of 13 to 10, the 
Committee rejected the third pro- 
posal embracing a modification of 

‘the Garner plan for paying six-twen- 
-tieths of the additional 25 per cent 
. plus 4 per cent compounded annually 
until the time of settlement. 
Two More Plans to Be Studied 

Two new plans, however, will be con- 
sidered by the Committee on Feb. 12, 
Mr. Hawley said. One of them, proposed 
by Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar- 
rison,:N. Y., would call gor the payment 
of 25 per cent of the vadue of the cer- 
tificates, to be subtracted from the face 
value as a lien on policies themselves. 
The. other is a plan to lend veterans 
Something less than 50 per cent of the 
face value of the certificates. 

The Gommittee, in voting down the 
* pending plans for payment of the cer- 
tificates, was acting on the proposals for 
the first time since the completing of 
public hearings about a week ago, Rep- 
resentative Hawley said. The Commit- 
tee has adjourned, he said, until Feb. 
12, when it will hear the views of the 
Treasury and Veterans’ Bureau actuaries 
on the new plans. 

Regarding the proposal of Mr. Fish, 
Mr. Hawley said that if all the veterans 
should take advantage of it, the Treas- 
ury would have to raise $850,000,000. 
This amount, he explained, is based on 
an estimate by Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Actuaries to Be Heard 

Mr. Hawley explained that Gen, Hines 
also had estimated that the Garner plan, 
if it had not been voted down by the Com- 
mittee, would have cost the Department 
of the Treasury $2,106,250,000. And if 
the modified Garner plan had been ad- 
justed, he said, the resultant cost to the 
Treasury would have been $1,728,779,308. 
This third plan, Mr. Hawley stated, also 
was termed the “present value” plan. 

About the two plans to be considered 
by the Committee on Feb. 12, Mr. Haw- 
ley said: 

“I understand that there is being 
worked out a plan to loan war veterans 
up to a certain percentage of the face 
value of their certificates, something less 
than 50. per cent. We have adjourned 
until tomorrow (Feb. 12) in order that 
the det&ils of .this proposal can be 
worked out. . 

“We are going to have the actuarial 

dvice of the Treasury and Veterans’ 
Santee presented to us in connection 
with these plans, at this meeting.” 
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Restraint on Methods 
Of Chain Stores Asked 


Nebraska Files Suit to Stop 
Alleged Discrimination 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Feb. 11. 


A suit charging Safeway Stores, a cor- 
poration operating grocery stores In va- 
rious cities of Nebraska, with designedly 
underseljing local competitors and dis- 
criminating in prices between communi- 
ties, “all for the purpose of destroying 
the business of -local competitors,” has 
been filed in the District Court of Lan- 
caster County in behalf of the State of 
Nebraska by the Atorney General, C, A. 
Sorensen. 

The corporation, which is said in the 
petition to operate stores under the 
names of “Safeway Store” in some com- 
munities and “Piggly Wiggly” in others, 
is alleged to be “intentionally selling 
bread, sugar, baking powder, flour, meat 
and other commodities at a lower rate in 
some sections, communities and cities of 
Nebraska than it charges for the same 
commodities in other and different sec- 
tions, communities and cities, after mak- 
ing an allowance for the difference, if 
any, in the grade or quality and in the 
actual cost. of transportation of such 
commodities from the point of production, 
if a raw material, and from the point of 
manufacture or distribution, if a manu- 
factured product,” which is alleged to be 

Pn contravention of section 59-501, Com- 
piled Statutes of Nebraska for 1929. 

The Attorney General, as plaintiff, asks 
the court to issue a perpetual injunction 
to restrain the defendant from continu- 
ing the alleged practices. 
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Proposed Relief 
Said to Exce 
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for Veterans 
ed Actual Needs 


d Undersecretary of Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, Points to 


Serious Economic Effects of Compelling Govern- 
ment to Borrow Immense Sums Now 


EW YORK, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Meas- 

ures for cashing veterans’ compen- 
sation certificates introduced thus far 
in Congress have provided more than 
actually is purported to be needed for 
the temporary relief of ex-service men, 
the Undersecretary of the Trasury, Og- 
dn L. Mills, told the Bond Club of New 
York in an address here today. 

As to the position assumed by the 
Department of the Treasury on the 
question, he said, “it was and is our 
plain duty to point ouf to the Congress 
and to the country the very grave 
dangers involved in the proposals here- 
tofore submitted, no matter how well 
meant.” 

Undersecretary Mills declared he was 
confident that ex-service men would 
recognize that what was injurious to 
the country can not be beneficial to the 


Postmaster General 
Declines to Divulge 
Lease Information 


Senate’s Select Committee Is 
Told Such Disclosures 
Would Be Incompatible 

_ With Public Interest 


Postmaster General Walter F. Brown 
Feb. 4 refused to furnish the Senate’s 
Select Committee on Post Office Leases 
with information obtained from his De- 
partment’s investigation into post office 
and garage sites now under lease by the 
Government. “Such a disclosure,” said 


Mr. Brown, “would be highly improper | 


and incompatible with the public in- 
terest.” 

At the outset of the day’s hearing the 
chairman of the Committee, Senator 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, explained 
that the Postmaster General would not 
be put under oath. The reason, he added, 
was because the Committee, was desirous 
of discovering Mr. Brown’s attitude upon 
the production of the investigation rec- 
ords. The examination involved a matter 
of official discretion and not questions of 
fact. 

Former Report Recalled 

The Wisconsin Senator recalled that 
Mr. Brown had made a report of some 
92 leaseholds to the President last 
Summer. The investigation covered all 
important leases for postal facilities held 
by the Government. 

Mr. Brown testified that the investi- 
gation was made by Post Office in- 
spectors assigned for that purpose. A 
preliminary survey was made from 
which the report to the President was 
compiled and it was followed up by a 
resurvey of a more particular nature. 

“The Committee,” Senator Blaine ex- 
plained, “has obtained from the Congress 
$10,000 to make appraisals of approxi- 
mately 50 leases. The Committee would 
like to make appraisals of many more 
leases in order to make recommendations 
to Congress. 
Post Office Department records were 
made available this work could be short- 
ened and considerable expense saved the 
Government. I want to inquire whether 


or not you will make all the informa-! 


tion obtained in the’ questionnaires of 
the. inspectors available to the Com- 
mittee.” 

Views Not Changed 


Referring to a previous refusal of the 
same request of the Committee at an 
executive session, Mr. Brown said, “I 
know of no reason to change the view 
I held at that time. I regard it as in- 
compatible with the public interest.” 

Senator Blaine asked whether he had 
stated all the reasons of his refusal. 

The Postmaster General said that he 
had. 

“Would you advise the Committee, just 
why such disclosures are incompatible 
with the public interest,” the chairman 
asked. 

“It is improbable that we shall be able 
to purchase these properties in the im- 
mediate future. The leases are expir- 
ing and it will be necessary to renew 
them. If the owners knew that we were 
interested in their sites it would em- 
barrass negotiations and leases when we 
come to it. We would not be in as good 
a position to protect the public interest 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


It is my belief that if the; 


veterans and that their first duty is to 
the country. His address follows in full 
text: 

During the last few weeks you have 
heard and read much of various proposais 
now pending in Congress looking to the 
amendment of the World War Veterans’ 
Adjusted Service Compensation Act, 
with a view to making funds in consider- 
able amount immediately available to 
the veterans either through redemption 
of the certificates or by increasing their 
loan value. Some of these proposals 
have aroused a justifiable apprehension 
on the part of all who are interested in 
an early economic recovery of the coun- 
try, and who know how seriously progress 
would be affected by the huge bond is- 
sues contemplated. The question is an 
important and pressing one, and it will 
repay us, I think, to give a few minutes’ 
consideration to the basic factors in- 
volved. 


It will be recalled that after some years 
of discussion, and after extensive con- 
sideration, the Congress determined to 
grant to our World War veterans ad- 
justed compensation in the form of 20- 
year endowment policies rather than the 
immediate payment of cash. Each vet- 
eran was granted a credit on the basis of 
a dollar a day for service in this coun- 
try, and a dollar and a quarter a day 
for service abroad, the credit in any one 
case not to exceed $625. The net basic 
amount due to each veteran, plus an ad- 
ditional credit of 25 per cent, to compen- 
sate for deferring the payment for 20 
years, was used to determine in each 
case the 20-year endowment policy that 
could be purchased on the date the cer- 
tificate was issued if the combined 
amount were applied as a single net 
premium in accordance with accepted 
actuarial principles, with interest at 4 
per cent per annum, compounded an- 
nually. 

Government Pays Annual Premiuns 

It is important to note, however, that, 
while the amount of the endowment in- 
surance policy was determined on the 
basis of a single net premium, as a mat- 
ter of fact Congress did not provide 
for the payment of a single net pre- 
mium, but for annual premiums in an 
amount which, invested at 4 per cent 
compound interest, would provide the 
necessary funds at matutity.” This last 
is important, since the amount which 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Favorable Report 


Made on Mr. Meyer 


Senate Subcommittee Acts 
On Qualifications of Nom- 
inee to Reserve Board 





The nomination of Eugene Meyer to 
be a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board was ordered favorably reported 
Feb. 11 to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency from the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to consider the nominee’s quali- 
fications. 

The name of Mr. Meyer was previously 
reported favorably from the Committee 
to the Senate, but was recommitted on 
the motion of Senator Brookhart (Rep.), 
of Iowa, for further consideration. 

“Favorable report was opposed by 
Sen&tors Brookhart and Fletcher (Dem:), 
of Florida. The majority was composed 
of Senators Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, 
Chairman, and Goldgborough (Rep.), of 
Maryland, and Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York. 

No date was set by the full Committee 
at which to consider the report of its 
subcommittee, because, Chairman Carey 
of the subcommittee explained, he de- 
sired to have the printed report of the 
hearings before the full Committee for 
examination. 

The hearings on the Meyer nomination 
were ordered after the nomination was 
recommitted by the Senate. Charges 
were made on the floor by Senator 
Brookhart that he had been denied the 
right to examine the nominee, and Sen- 
ator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
and Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
joined in requesting that the name be 
sent back to the Committee. Each of the 
Senators told the Senate that Mr, Meyer 
would desire that course in order that he 
could answer any questions which might 
be put to him by Senator Brookhart. 

Hearings covered a period of about 
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Improvement in Radio Reception . 


Is Ascribed to Sun Spot Cycle 


LONG-RANGE radio reception is 
better today than at any time in 
radio history, with reception during 
January and February two to five 
times as good as it was a year ago, it 
was stated orally Feb. 11 at the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission:, The approach 
of the minimum of the 1l-year sun- 
spot cycle, showing a definite relation- 
ship between this phenomenon and 
radio, is held responsible for the im- 
proved conditions. 

Reports received from the industry 
and from numerous radio listeners, 
stated Commissioner Harold A. La- 
fount, show conclusively that all over 
the North American continent stations 
are being received with surprising 
strength and quality.” Similarly, he 
said, reports from abroad show im- 
provement in distance reception. 

Last year predictions were made by 
radio engineers and by astronomers 
that the years 1931 and 1932 would be 


, 
the best in history for long-range re- 
ception, Mr. Lafount said. Reduction 


in the number of sun spots was as- 
signed as the reason. On June 16, 
1930, in a formal statement, Mr. La- 
fount asserted that a study of trans- 
mission by scientists indicated a rela- 
tionship with solar activity. Addi- 
tional information made available by 
the Commission follows: 


Current reports from the engineer- 
ing officials of the broadcasting net- 
works and companies show that long- 
range reception is vastly improved. 
Moreover the industry is of the opinion 
that the condition will continue to im- 
prove during 1932 and 1933, as the 
sun reduces its number of spots. 

Dr. H. W. Stetson, the astronomer 
who has been measuring radio recep- 
tion as a function of solar phenomena, 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Winter Is Found 
Abnormally Mild 


North Central States Experi- 
encing Highest Tempera- 
tures for Season 


HE weather during the last week 

was the most favorable to agricul- 
ture since the beginning of Winter, 
with substantial rainfall in the drought 
area and mild conditions generally, 
the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture, stated Feb. 11 in its 
weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. (The review is prifited in 
full text on page 4.) 

Abnormally high temperatures have 
prevailed in the north central States 
every week since Dec. 2, the Bureau 
said. This has resulted in the mild- 
est Winter there on record, J. B. 
Kincer, Chief of the Division of Agri- 
cultural Meteorology, stated orally. 

Temperatures computed on a weekly 
average have been from 5 to as high 
as 34 degrees above normal every 
week this year in the area, he said. 
Vegetation is abnormally advanced in 
the Southern States, he said. 


Bakers Say Bread 


Price Commensurate 


Representative 


e 
With Cost of Flour 
Wheat Cost Shows Greater 
Fluctuation, However, 
Growers’ 
Declares 

Reduction in bread prices have re- 
flected fully the declines in prices of flour 
and other raw materials, the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia investigating food 
prices was told Feb. 11 by F. H. Frazier, 
chairman of the board of the General 
Baking Company, and Henry Stude, 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. 

Reductions in bread prices are ham- 
pered, however, by the consumer demand 
for new kinds of bread products, which 
increases costs, Mr. Stude said. 

_.Wheat Growers’ Statement 
John Vesecky, president of the Sotith- 
west Cooperative Wheat Growers Asso- 
ciation, said that in the five years he 
has been engaged in wheat marketing, 
the price of wheat has varied from $1.75 
a bushel to 65 cents, but the only change 
in prices for good bread in Kansas City, 
| his headquarters, has been a reduction 
| in 1926 from 10 cents to 9 cents a loaf. 
| Chain stores, however, he said, are sell- 
ing an inferior loaf at 5 cents. 
which formerly sold at 45 cents a pound 


now is sold at 35 cents, and eggs are at} (Dem.), of Arkansas, defended the com-| 
the lowest prices in years, farmers in| promise as legislation that “will save! 


some cases receiving as little as 7 cents 
a dozen, he said. 
Kansas City, he added, are conducting 
special sales of storage eggs at 10 cents 
a dozen. 

_Mr. Frazier denied that the profits of 
either the baker or the retailer of bread 
are excessive, and he estimated a fair 
profit at from 1 to 2 cents a loaf for the 
retailer and about 1 cent for the baker. 
The baking industry is doing the best it 
can in difficult times, he said, trying to 
maintain wages and normal conditions 
as nearly as possible. 

Consumption of bread in the United 
States has been affected adversely by 
distribution of information derogatory to 
white bread, some of which information 
has come from Government Departments, 
H, T. Corson, of the National Food Bu- 
reau, told the Committee. 


Bread is being brought into the United | 


States from Canada in increasing quan- 
tities and sold in competition with the 
domestic product, Mr. Stude said. No 
other country, however, maintains the 
standards of quality and production 
a found in the United States, he 
said. 

Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, said there had been 
marked improvement in the quality of 


bakers bread, and it is superior to “the | 


kind mother used to make.” 
Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 


pointed out that in the case of the meat | 


mentioned and of eggs, the low prices 
had been passed on to the consumer. 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, said his asso- 
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| House to Consider 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RicuT oF DissENT FrRoM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE Bopies ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


Secretary Hyde 
Asked to Clarify 


Drought Measure 


Senate Adopts Resolution 
Seeking His Construction 
Of Legislation Agreed 
Upon by Conferees 


Accord Is Defended 
By Senator Caraway 


Senators Brookhart and Glass 
Oppose Substitute Amend- 
ment to Provide Funds for 
Drought Sufferers 


The Senate, after debating the com- 
promise drought relief proposal on Feb. 
11 found itself still uncertain as to the 
scope of the proposal and, upon motion 
of Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
adopted a resolution to request the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
to construe the legislation for it. 

Specifically, the Secretary is re- 
quested by the resolution which passed 
by viva voce vote to state whether the 
compromise amendment attached to the 
Department the, Interior appropria-. 
tion bill includes “in its terms, food, 
clothes and medicine.” 

Secretary Hyde was absent from 
Washington and so the Senate was un- 
able to obtain a statement trom him at 
once. It recessed, therefore, to Feb. 12, 
with the legislation still before it. 


Three Questions Asked 


| The Borah resolution follows in full 
text: 

“Resolved, that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture be requested to advise the Sen- 
ate as soon as practicable; 

“First. Whether he understands that 
the second paragraph or subdivision of 
ithe amendment to the Interior Depart- 
ment apporpriation conference report re- 
lating to drought relief includes in its 
terms food, clothing and medicines; 

“Second. Whether he understands that 
a fair and sympathetic interpretation 
of said amendment would cover food, 
clothes and medicines. 

“Third. - Is there ¥y. .prohibities 
therein which precludes the use of money 
secured by loans thereunder being used 
for the purchase of goods, clothes and 
medicines ?” 

The amendment was characterized by 
Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, as 
“an Arkansas compromise,” as distin- 
guished from the Missouri compromise, 
and Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
opposed it as an abandonment of a 





Steak | staunch position which the minority had| 


taken in the Senate. Senator Caraway 


the lives and the self respect of the 


Ten cent stores in| drought victims,” and praised it as be-| 


ing “all that we have even sought, a 
measure that will enable the drought vic- 
tims to get on their feet. 

Under the $45,000,000 legislation, pro- 


and for live stock, seed of all kinds may 


tractors if they are used. 
Cites Credit Provisions 
“Under this amendment, there is credit 


associations which can work with the 
Intermediate Credit Banks, there is 
credit for production of 1931 crops, and 
there is money for food and clothes.” 


referred to Harvey Couch, Arkansas 
Power Company official and banker, as 


compromise. He suggested that Senator 
Caraway as head of the Senate’s Lobby 
Committee should call him, to which 
Senato Caraway replied that Harvey 
Couch had talked with him and with 
others. 

“He talked with me,” said the Arkan- 
|sas Senafor, “and he said the President 
| was willing to make some concessions. 
| We made some concessions then, and the 
result is this amendment.” 


Favors Extra Session 
Senator . Brookhart’s complaint 


moneyed interests” had forced it. 
He told the Senate he would like to 


|economic problems could be taken up 
and discussed and corrected, if possible. 
Otherwise, he said, there will be a recur- 


[Continued on Page 3, Columm 2.] 





vision is made for feed for workstock | 


be had, as well as fertilizer and oil for} 


for the live stock and agricultural loan| 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | 


having interceded in bringing about the} 


was | 
predicated, he said, on a belief that “the | 


see an extra session as soon as the cyir- | 
rent session ends in order that the great | 


“RH 


VERY step taken in the oper- 
ation of government should 


be under the observation of an in- 
telligent and watchful people.” 


Enteréd as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Seton Deferred 
On World Court 


Senate Committee Reaffirms 
Refusal to Report at This 
Session 


THE position taken by the Senate 

Committee on Foreign Relations 
that it would not report the World 
Court protocols to the Senate this 
session was reaffirmed Feb. 11 in dis- 
posing of a motion by Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Montana, to reconsider the 
previous decision, according to an ‘oral 
announcement by Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, chairman. 

The vote was 10 to 8 against the 
proposal to reconsider, Mr. Borah 
said. 

Senator Borah said the votes were 
recorded as follows: 

For reconsideration: Republicans— 
Borah, Gillett; Democrats—Swanson, 
Robinson of Arkansas, Walsh of Mon- 
tana, George, Black, and Wagner. 

Against reconsideration: Republi- 
cans—Johnson, Moses, Capper, Reed, 
Fess, Goff, La Follette, Vandenberg, 
and Robinson of Indiana; Farmer- 
Labor—Shipstead. 

Senators Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, and Pittman (Dem.), of Ne- 
vada, were absent. 


Assets of Russian 
Insurers Ordered 
Paid to Directors 


New York Court of Appeals 
Ends State’s Control Over 
Funds of Two Liquidated 


Companies 


State of New York: 
i Albany, Feb. 11. 
The remaining assets of the former 


—Benjamin Harrison, 


President of the United States, 


1889—1893 
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Study by Powers 
Sought to Remedy 


Silver Situation 


British Sales of Bullion in 
India Blamed for De- 


creased Purchasing Power 


Of China 


\Oversupply Declared 
Cause of Depression 


Senate Subcommittee Asks 
President to Institute Nego- 
tiations Against Selling of 
Silver 


International negotiations looking 
toward prompt suspension of the 
policy and practice followed by some 
governments, the British Government 
for India in particular, of selling sil- 
ver in the markets of the world, and 
looking toward the establishment of 
a silver pool or fund as a remedy for 
the depressed condition of American 
trade with China, were urged in an 
interim report submitted Feb. 11 by 
the subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which 
has been studying trade relations. 
with China. (The full text of the re- 
port appears on page 5.) 

Coincident with the filing of the 
report, two resolutions (S. 442 and 
S. 433) were introduced by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, Senator 
Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, request- 
ing the President to institute such 
negotiations. 

Request Made to President 

President Hoover later was urged by 





United States branches of the Russian|Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, who 


Reinsurance Co. and the First Russian 
Reinsurance Co. will be paid to the di- 
tectors of the two companies four months 
hence under a decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals Feb. 10. 
Declaring that “our administrative 
machinery phonld ” longer = clogged, 
ligctidator, no longer. ened, 0 
ins no longer vexed, ony probletas 
hot or own,” the court ended the con- 
trol of the State of New York over the 
funds of these two Russian corporations, 
which began Aug, 8, 1925, when the Su- 
perinten@ent of Insurance took posses- 
| sion of the assets to conserve them for 
|the benefit of those.entitled to them. 


Pay Creditors First 

| Under the opinion of the court, writ- 
ten by Chief Justice Cardozo, the re- 
maining assets, amounting to more than 
$1,000,000 for one company and nearly 
$1,000,000 for the other, will be made 
available to creditors who have pre- 
sented claims, but have had no remedy 
jheretofore, and at the end of four 
|months the balance will be paid to the 
directors of the company, now resident 
in Paris. 

This action was taken, the opinion 
| explained, because the liquidation of the 
affairs of the companies by the Super- 
|intendent of insurance has been com- 
| pleted and domestic creditors and policy- 
holders and others who acquired liens 
befery liquidation was begun have been 
paid. 

The Superintendent, as statutory liq- 
uidator, contended that in view of the 
|hazards and uncertainties of the Rus- 
sian situation the surplus should not be 
|paid to any one, but should be left in 
|his hands indefinitelly until a Russian 
i government is recognized by the United 
States. Such action, the opinion stated, 
would stay the claims of unpaid cred- 
itors indefinitely and perhaps forever. 
Holding that this would be a hardship 
|and an inequity, the court ordered dis- 
‘solved an injunction restraining creditors 
|from pursuing their legal remedies 
|against the sequestered assets of the two 
| corporations. 

Says Claims Are Proved 

Under the court’s ruling foreign cred- 
| itors who submitted proofs of claim but 
| were stayed from a remedy because of 
the injunetion will be permitted to re- 
ceive payment from the Superintendent 
}of Insurance so as to make it unneces- 
sary to prove their claims again. 

Other claimants, if any, are left to 
their remedies at law, so as to prevent 
“an indefinite prolongation of the term 
of liquidation.” However, these’ claim- 
|ants are given four months under the de- 
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Change in Sessions ° : 
af meesstons Tncrease in Total Resources 


Rules Committee to Allow Ac- 
tion on Proposed Amendment 


The House Committee on Rules at an 
executive session Feb, 11 agreed to re- 
port to the House a special rule to bring 
up for consideration the Gifford resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 292) proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment changing date of 
terms of the President, Vice President, 
and Congress. 

The action of the Committee, 19 days 
before the expiration of the Seventy- 
first Congress, ig the latest step in the 
issue in Congress for years for earlier 
service of Congress after the elections. 
The bill, if enacted into law, would end 
the terms of the President and Vice 
President on Jan. 24 and of Senators 
and Representatives on Jan. 4 of the 
years in which such terms would now 
end and the terms of their successors 
would then begin, 

Congress would assemble at least once 
every year, beginning each meeting on 
Jan. 4 unless it by law prescribes a 
different date. The resolution also in- 
cludes provisions respecting filling of 
presidential or vice presidential vacan- 
cies, 


| 


AGGREGATE resources of the 7,03 
reporting national banks in the 
continental United States, Alaska and 
Hawaii, totaled $28,799,684.000 on Dec. 
81, 1930, being $421,001,000 in excess 
of the amount reported by 7,197 banks 
as of Sept. 24, 19380, but $82,799,000 
less than the resources of 7,408 banks 
on Dec. 31, 1929, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, John W. Pole, announced 
in a statement Feb. 11. The figures 
are based on calls for statements of 
condition issued by the Comptroller. 
The announcement follows in full text: 
Comptroller of the Currency John 
W. Pole announced Feb. 11 that the 
aggregate resources of the 7,038 re- 
porting national banks in the conti- 
nental United States, Alaska and 


| 


Hawaii on Dec. 31, 1930, the date of | 


the recent call for statements of con- 
dition, amounted to $28,799,684,000, 
exceeding by $421,001,000 the amount 
reported by 7,197 banks as of Sept. 24, 
1930, the date of the previous an but 
were $82,799,000 less than the re- 


Is Revealed by National Banks 


sources of 7,408 banks on Dee. 31, 
1929, the date of the corresponding 
call a year ago. 

Loans and discounts, including redis- 
counts, on Dec. 31, 1930, amounted to 
$14,362,039,000 and showed decreases 
since Sept. 24, 1930, and Dec. 31, 1929, 
of $291.039,000 and $788,007,000, re- 
spectively, 

Investments in United States Gov- 
ernment securities of $2,654,836,000, 
which amounpt included bonds deposited 
with the ‘Treasurer of the United 
States to secure circulating notes out- 
sianding, showed a decrease of $162,- 
319,000 in the three-month period but 
an increase of $42,749,000 in the year. 
Other miscellaneous bonds, stocks and 
securities owned totaling $4.437,230,- 
000 showed increases in the 3 and 12 
month periods of $130,134,000 and 
$591,474,000, respectively. 
| Balances due from correspondent 
| banks and bankers of $4,798,382,000, 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


called on him at the White House to use 
his influence with the British Govern- 
ment: to call an international conference 
for the purpose of considering the sil- 
ver question with a view to its rehabili- 
tation. 

If the British Government should fail 


te s' a cont i 
Ree cee eos self toeall - 
a world conference to consider the whole 
silver question not only looking to its 
rehabilitation but to give it a higher fis- 
cal standard of value. 

Senator King declared that the time 
had come for action by the nations of 
the world in the interest of the silver 
question. 

Called Emergency Necessity 

Suspension of sales of: silver bullion 
by governments is an emergency neces- 
sity, according to the report, and should 
be undertaken first. “It is impossible,” 
in the opinion of the subcommittee, “to 
accomplish the restoration of the nor- 
mal purchasing power of silver or to 
prevent its continued decrease in pur- 
chasing power and its continued insta- 
bility as a basis of credit unless and 
until the British Government for India 
announces a determjnation to suspend 
its present policy” of melting up and 
selling India’s silver coin “for a reason- 
able period of time until other readjust- 
ments can be devised.” 

The subcommittee, according to its re- 
port, “is aware of the impropriety of 
questioning any monetary policy adopted 
by any government,” but is of the opin- 
ion that the British people “will not con- 
sider it improper” if the President of 
the United States should seek a discus- 
sion of the policy in question. 

In addition to the emergency measure 
recommended, the report suggests an in- 
ternational conference “where plans, 
policies and agreements may be dis- 
cussed and arrived at, if possible, look- 
ing to the remedying of the present un- 
certain and dangerous status of silver 
throughout the world.” 

Chinese Discussions Asked 

As “an additional and special remedy 
for the depressed condition of our com- 
merce with China,” the report and one 
of the resolutions introduced in the Sen- 
ate request that the President enter into 
discussions and negotiations with the 
national government of China, and with 
such other governments as China and 
the United States may consider advisa- 
ble “looking to the moral, intellectual 
and financial aid of the national gov- 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


Action Is Deferred 
On Niagara Treaty 


Senate Committee to Study 
Power Phases of Proposal 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations failed to reach a conclusion, Feb, 
11, as to a recommendation on the pro- 
posed treaty between the United States 
and Great [ritain relative to preserva- 
tion and improvement of the property 
contiguous to Niagara Falls, Senator 
Porah (Rep.), of Idaho, Committee 
Chairman, announced orally after an 
executive session of the Committee. 

“We want to study the power phases 
of this treaty further,” the Chairman 
said. “We heard testimony from Brig. 
Gen, George B. Pillsbury, the assistant 
chief of Army engineers, today, and his 
statements warrant us looking into the 
matter further.” 

The Committee was told of profits 
which would accrue to power interests « 
during the seven-year life of the treaty, 
Senator Borah explained, and the Com- 
mittee desired to know more about that 
phase of it before disposing of the pact. 
Senator Borah said that no definite date 
had been ‘ixed for the further hearings, 
but he believed they might be held within 
th» next two weeks. 





Re ictec Power 
To Declare War 
_ Asked in House 
‘Gonfeccuse of Nitiens on 
Military Issues Also Sug- 


gested During Discussion 
Of Navy Bill 


~" 


4 ' 
» 


While the House was considering the 
naval appropriation bill Feb. 11, Repre- 
sentative Frear announced he had intro- 
duced two resolutions, (H. J. Res. 499, 
amending the Constitution to limit the 
powers of the Federal Government in 
time of war and in declaring war, and 

“iH. J. Res. 498, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to call a conference of foreign gov- 
ernments. The House concluded general 

»debate on the bill before reaching the 
amendments. 

, Under the first resolution, Congress 
would have the power to provide for 
forced military service only on the North 
American continent, when public safety 
demands it. The resolution also would 
invest in Congress the power to declare 
war only after the proposition has been 
approved by special or general elections 
of the various States. 


Purpose of Conference 


Agreements relative to the sale of | 
armaments or the rendering of military | 
aid to warring nations, as well as other | 


international agreements, would be sought 


at the conference which the President | 


would be authorized to call under Mr. 

Frear’s second resolution. 

The resolutions by Representative 

« Frear, referred to in his speech on the 
bill, were as follows: 


(1) Proposed constitutional amend-| factors. Mr. Stude said he did not be- ator,” 


ment (H. J. Res. 499): 

“Congress shall have power to declare 
war only after the proposition shall have 
been submitted by the President to the 
several States and a majority of the 
States at general or special elections 
called by the Governors thereof, shall 
have approved the same. This amend- 


. ment shall not be construed to prevent | 


the President from using the Army and 


Navy to suppress insurrections and to | 


_ Tepel invasions. 
: “The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons shall not be violated 
by conscription or forced military serv- | 


| 


Bakers 


? 
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Price of Bread 


Fund Requested 


Commensurate to Flour Cost) To Start Work 


Representative of Wheat Growers, However, Tells Senate 
Committee on Food Costs That W heat Prices 
Have Shown Far Greater Fluctuations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ciation represents’ about 2,000 baking 
establishments, which account for prob- 
ably 40 per cent of the production of 
bread by bakeries. P 


per 100 pounds of b: because of 
price reduction has been more than the 
saving from the lower cost of flour, he 
said. Other factors in bread production, 
such as labor, he said, may remain con- 
stant, so that reductions in bread prices 
would. not be in the same percentage 
as the reductions in flour prices. 


School to Teach 


Production Methods 

His association, he said, maintains a 
school to teach the best methods of 
bread production. Members of the asso- 
ciation maintain high standards of bread 
production and distribution, he said. The 
cost of the school to members, he said, 
| would be about one ten-thousandth of 1 
per cent of their gross income. _ 

The number of employes in the indus- 
try, he said, has been increasing because 
of the need of making more and more 
varieties of bread to meet consumer de- 
mand. Machines tend to reduce the num- 
ber, he said, but this is offset by the 
other factor just mentioned. 

Senator Capper referred to statistics 
presented by Ethelbert Stewart, Commis- 
| sioner of Labor Statistics, that the in- 


| gredients of a loaf of bread cost $.03281, 





|penses, selling expenses, and similar 
|lieve bread could be produced at that 
| cost. 

| Statistics just compiled by the Bureau 
|of the Census, he said, show that the 
| percentage of the bakers’ income paid 
|back to labor is higher than ever be- 
|fore, and the number of workers is 


| larger. 

| Senator Capper ‘said census figures 
|show that in 1914 the average year’s 
wages for bakery workers was $620 


|and they rose to 


rose a 
$1,744 


not including overhead, Investment ex- |; 


he said in answer to a question 


agg ee Townsend. 


Mr. Townsend read from the papers 
presented certain statistics of its capi- 
The decline in income to the baker |talization which showed, he said, a 40- 


fold increase in stock -issued. he 
| said, would mean that the present $2 
jannual!l dividend of the company would 
;amount to $80 on each share of the 
| original stock, 

r. Frazier agreed that this is cor- 
jrect. Asked how he justified such capi- 
|talization, he said he could not attempt 
jto do so, since he had nothing to do 
| with the transactions involved. 

Replying to Mr. Townsend, he said the 
sale of bread to the Government was at 
la loss, but the loss would have been 
greater if there had been no such outlet 
| for the bread. 

The management of the company, in 
consultation with the local managements 
|of its 40 bakeries throughout the coun- 
try, determines what bread prices will 
be in the various cities, he said, the 
prices varying slightly in accordance 
with local costs and other factors. 


Bread Prices Said 
To Have ‘Been Reduced 


Senator Capper said there is a wide- 
|spread feeling that the combination of 
| bakeries in large companies is responsi- 
|ble for the failure of bread prices to 
come down. He asked for an answer to 
his. 

“I think that is misinformation, Sen- 
Mr. Frazier replied, declaring that 
the idea is erroneous. 

| The idea that bread prices have not 
come dewn with prices of other com- 
| modities is not a theory, but a fact, Sen- 
| ator Capper said, since the figures of the 
|Bureau of Labor Statistics show practi- 
leally no change in bread prices while 
prices of flour and other ingredients 
were declining. 
| Mr. Frazier. said the Bureau’s figures 


ductions, and declared a reduction of 


At Airship Base 


Two Years ‘to Be Required 
To Complete Hangar and 
Accessory Works, Says 
Admiral Parsons 


An appropriation of $2,200,000 at the 
current session of Congress has been re- 
quested that construction of the $5,000,- 
000 naval air station at Sunnyvale, Calif., 


year 1932, it was stated orally Feb. 11 
at the Department of the Navy. 

Preliminary engineering work on the 
Sunnyvale station, which will serve as 
a lighter-than-air base, can be started on 
short notice, Rear Admiral A. L. Par- 
sons, the Chief of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, stated, and building of the 
hangar for the 785-foot airship could be 
under way by the end of the current 
fiscal year if funds were made available 
before Congress adjourns. 


Facilities Required 

| About two years will be required to 
complete construction of the entire proj- 
ject ingluding hangar, helium storage and 
repurification plants, and numerous other 
public works, Admiral Parsons said, but 
the airship shed can be finished in time 
to house the second airship, “ZRS-5,” 
which is expected to be finished during 
the Fall of 1932. 

Expenditures of $4,993,550 would be 
required, the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs was told several months ago 
during hearings on the proposed base. 
The chief item of expense would be the 
hangar, which is estimated at $2,250,000, 
according to testimony of various naval 
officers before the committee. 

The hangar would be 1,036 feet long, 
capable of housing an airship of 10,- 
000,000 cubic feet capacity, or more than 
half again as large as the 6,500,000 cubic 
feet “ZRS-5,’” according to information 
made available at the Department. 

Clearing of Land 

A normal amount of clearing of land, 

grading, and filling must be undertaken 





$1,375 in 1929, but the cover only the highest quality of bread/ before any construction work begins, Ad- 
value added to products by manufacture|and do not show the entire situation. miral Parsons explained, and a series of 

Iso to $3,968 per worker from|He presented statistics which, he said,| borings must be made in advance of ac- 
in 1914 and the value of pro-|showed there have been bread price re-| tual construction of the hangar. 


Colonial Coach in National Museum Plan to Regu 


may be opened by the start of the fiscal]: 


An example of a family coach of the colonial period, shown above, 
has been presented to the Smithsonian Institution and will be 
placed on exhibit in the National Museum. The paneled.body is 
supported on leather straps, and passengers used a small hand- 
wrought metal step in éntering the vehicle. 
sonian Institution are disposed to credit a claim that the ancient 
carriage was once the property of George Washington. 


‘Federal Radio Examiner Considers 
Educational Broadcast Plan Inadvisable 


Presentep Herein, Berne 
Unrtep States DaiLy 


i 
late 


Avrnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
Pus.isHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


1 


; | Short Selling of 
Futures Argued 


Proponents and Opponents 
Of Capper Measure Give 
Views Before Senate Agri- 
culture Group 


Solid organization of the farmers and 
abolishment of short selling on the fu- 
tures exchanges, to prevent oe 
of the market by unlimited selling of 
fictitious stocks, was recommended as 
a remedy for the present grain and cot- 
ton markets depression before the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, Feb. 11, by 
John Vesecky, president of the South- 
west Wheat Growers ‘Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Vesecky appeared before the Com- 
mittee in support of the Capper bill (S. 
5542) to amend the Grain Futures Act 
by providing stricter regulation of the 
futures exchanges. 

J. W. T. Duvel, Chief of the Grain 
Futures Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Frank A. Theis, of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, and 
Charles B. Rader, secretary of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Association, also ap- 
peared to present their views to th 
Committee. 

Brief Opposing Measure 

Mr. Theis and Mr. Rader submitted to 
the Committee briefs from their organ- 
izations opposing the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Vesecky told the Committee that 
his organization favors the Capper bill 
because “there should be some public 
agency to regulate boards of trade in 
the public interest.” 

The Capper bill would vest in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture sole authority for 
the promulgation of rules for the regu- 
lation of exchanges. 

Futures exchanges, Mr. Vesecky said, 
have the idea that they are responsible 
to nobody but themselves. Referring 
specifically to the Kansas City exchange, 
Mr. Vesecky enumerated a number of 
rules made arbitrarily by the exchange, 
in which he said the cooperative asso- 
ciations operating on the exchange were 
not consulted. 

In this connection he named 4 rule re- 
cently made there that traders on the 


Underwood and Underwood 


Officials of Smith- 


ice but when public safety demands, Con- | duction per worker rose to $7,633 from 


Plans of the Department call for the 


Existing Stations Able to Furnish Necessary Instruction 


exchange must carry insurance on ware- 


er|$3 a barrel in flour prices is necessary | con§truction of a 90-foot mooring mast 


ress ma ide for f ili >| $3,949. This, he said, shows a larg . 
z y provide for forced military | $3,949 ee to warrant a reduction of 1 cent on a| at a cost of $25,000, a power and distri- 


; house receipts for protection of their 
service on the North American Continent | income to the baker. p Pp 


commodity in certain old-line companies. 


Facilities, He Says 


and in no other place.” Mr. Capper said Mr. Stude had not 


Conference Resoluti 'explained why the _ baking industry 
we ! seems to be the one industry that has 


(2) Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 498 : os 
authorizing the Previdese to call a con | Rot, mapended to the world decline in 
price : 


ference of i » " J | 
hoes, tar Oak tee Geeant, Mr. Stude said the bakery industry 
ment has entered into a peace treaty | had responded to the decline in prices 
with 52 other nations, having for its | 2"4 bread is selling at retail now at 
purpose the outlawing of war in the set- | 4" average of 5.4 cents a pound "a 
tlement of international disputes, and | pared with 5.6 cents in 1913 for the 
Whereas, different conferences have |/ower priced product. | 
been called by several of these govern-| Price of Product | 
ments for a reduction of naval arma- ° 
ments which have not resulted in the | In Minneapolis Tet f 
material gains hoped for toward the solu- Bread is sold now in Minneapolis at; 
y retail at 5 cents for a pound loaf, he| 
said. The census covers only the bakers | 


tion of problems covered by the Kellogg | 
Peace Treaty, therefore resolved; | 

That the President: of, the United | leading brand, he said, so the 5-cent loaf 
might not be included. 


States is authorized and requested to| ¢ ‘ ‘ 
invite the governments of Great Britain,| Senator Capper said this proved little 
since inferior bread is sold at 5*cents 


France, Italy, Germany, and Japan, to- : 
gether with such other governments as/in Washington, D. C., but it sold there 
may be advisable that have signed the|also at 8 and 10 cents. Mr. Stude said | 
Kellogg treaty for outlawing war, to send} his organization makes no attempt to) 
representatives to a conference that/ maintain a uniform price. 

sholl be -charged with the duty of} Asked by Senator Capper what was | 
promptly entering into an understand-| the reason for the sudden rise in bread | 
ing or agreement on any or all of the! prices in 1925, Mr. Stude said the rise 
following subjects, to wit: |was part of a general rise in prices of 

First, the respective governments so| food commodities. 
represented agree not to permit any| Asked to account for much lower bread 
public or private interests therein here-| prices in Great Britain and Argentina 
after to render military or naval aid to| compared with the UrNed States, Mr. 
any belligerents either by selling or oth-! Stude said the quality of the bread is 
erwise disposing of any ships, arms, mu-| very low in Britain, so low that con- 
nitions or other war supplies to such bel-| sumption of it is declining. Wages also| 
ligerents or by gifts or loans of any! are much lower, he said. He is not 
money or property to those engaged in| penis with conditions in Argentina, 
war. e said. 

Second, that prior to engaging in any Mr. Stewart testified that the quality 
war, excepting to repel invasion, any|of bakers’ bread has been much im- 
of these governments intending to de-| proved. 
clare war shall give written notice; H. T 





. Corson, representing the Na-| 


loaf of bread. 
Unreasonable Profits by 


Baker or Retailer Denied 


Mr. Frazier said he could not see that 
the 
unreasonable profit. 

Senator Capper asked why whole- 
wheat bread sells at a higher price than 
white bread when whole-wheat flour is 
cheeaper. Mr. Frazier said he did not 
believe that was the case to any con- 


siderable extent, but the ingredients are 


different in the two kinds of bread and 
whole-wheat flour is difficult to keep 
without spoilage. 

Senator Capper read from a letter al- 
leging the General Baking Co. owned 
flour mills and tried to depress wheat 
prices. ; 

“That is so ridiculous it is pitiful,” 
Mr. Frazier said, adding that his com- 
pany owned no flour mills and there was 
“nothing to” the letter. Mr. Frazier 
said lack of prosperity for the farmer 
affects everyone and his company wished 
the farmer to get a fair price. His com- 
pany’s profits have been heavily reduced 
this year, he said. 

“Wouldn’t $100 invested in your com- 
pany’s original stock be worth $2,400 
now?” asked Senator Townsend. 

Mr. Frazier admitted it would, but 
the same thing would be true of many 
other large concerns. 

Senator Capper declared he believed 
the company could make more money by 
reducing bread prices. Senator Kendrick 
|(Dem.), of Wyoming, said undercon- 
sumption is a problem along with over- 
production, and he thought a price re- 
duction would stimulate consumption. 

Mr. Frazier said he believed the Com- 


bution system costing $410,000, a 
laundry, a refrigerating plant, a water 
supply system, a sewage system, and va- 
rious buildings for housing radio appa- 
ratus, repair shops, motor test stands, 
an aerological station, and other struc- 
ures, 


baker or the retailer is making an oun 


Preliminary design work has reached 
a stage where contracts could be let by 
Apr. 1 for construction of the hangar, 
Admiral Parsons declared, and construc- 
tion work on the shed itself would take 
about 18 months. Although all inciden- 
tal work in connection with the $5,000,- 
000 station would not be finished by the 
time the second airship has been com- 
pleted, the base would be in such condi- 
tion that the dirigible could be housed 
and cared for upon delivery, he added. 


Plan for Leasing Radio. . 
Station WENR Is Proposed 


Acquisition of Station WENR, Chi- 


, cago, by the National Broadcasting Com- 


pany under a lease arrangement is pro- 
posed in an application filed with the 
Federal Radio Commission Feb. 11 for 
transfer of the operation of the station 
from the Great Lakes Broadcasting Com- 
pany to the network. 

The station operates with 50,000 watts, 
the maximum allowable power, on the 
870 kilocycle channel, sharing it with 
Station WLS, Chicago. At the same time, 

e Commission was informed of an 
arrangement between the N. B. C. and the 
owners of Station WLS, whereby time 
division will be worked out on an equit- 
able basis and Station WLS will employ 
the 50,000 watt transmitter of Station 
WENR during its half time on the air, 


through diplomatic channels to different | tional Food Bureau, which, he said, con-| nittee would find the baking industry “is but using its own call letters. 


governments joined in such agreement] ducts research on all “food facts,” said 
or treaty that no declaration of war|the cost of bread is increased by the 
or breaking of diplomatic relations|demand for new kinds of products. 
shall occur until first submitted to the| Information had been given out, he 
electorate of such governments wherever | said, attacking products of the bread | 
the right to popular vote exists. Where | industry, particularly white bread. Some | 
such rights do not exist, a notice of|of this information, he said, came from | 
30 days of the proposed declaration of| individuals then in the Department of | 
war shall be given to the respective | Agriculture, the Department of the In- 
signatories before any act of aggression| terior and other Government sources. 
occurs on the part of such government. | The information, he said, included state- 
Third, that no military enlistments or| ments that much of the food value is 
assembling of new bodies of armed men| taken from flour, which is untrue. 
shall be undertaken by any of the sev-| Value of W hite 
eral governments parties hereto for a| d . d 
period of one year after the signing of | Bread Questione ' 
such agreement except for the purpose| A survey of school textbooks, he | 
of repelling invasion. | said, showed aa 75 per — of i 
Fourth, that in an effort to carry out| ‘e*'S examined recommended whole 
the provisions of the Kellogg peace wheat sean. = ear — bread, ont 
treaty all naval building operations of | ™4ny attacked the value of white breac. | 
: Such statements, he said, are a factor) 





| doing the best it can in a difficult situa- 
| tion,” trying to maintain wages and nor- 
mal operations. He said he believes the 
Committee will do much to dissipate the 


Establishment of National 
Park in Florida Favored 


pes, that the public is not getting a fair 
eal. 

The Committee then adjourned until 
2 p. m. Feb. 12, when, Senator Capper 
announced, M. L. Marshall, chairman of 
the board of the Continental Banking 
Corp., will testify. 


Establishment of the Everglades Na- 
tional Park in Florida is provided in a 
bill (S. 5410) passed Feb. 10 at, a night 
session of the Senate. The tract of 
land to compose the park includes ap- 
proximately 2,000 square miles in the 
region of the Everglades in Dade, Mon- 
roe and Collier counties of Florida. The 
land is to be secured only by public or 
| private donation and not by purchase 
by the Government, 

The area immediately surrounding the 
Mount Rushmore National memorial in 
South Dakota, approximately 1,400 
acres, is set aside as the Mount Rush- 
more reservation under a bill (S. 6092) 


Illinois House Passes Bill 
To Repeal State Dry Laws 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Feb. 11. 
The O’Grady bill, proposing to repeal 
the State Search and Seizure Act of 1919 
and the State prohibition law of 1921, 


the several governments, parties to such | 
agreement shalf cease within 60 days| 
after the signing of the agreement and | 
a one-year naval building holiday shall | 


occur with the parties to such agreement. | 
Fifth, that the governments so rep-| 
resented shall be requested to consider | 


| 


any further questions that may prop-| 


erly come within the purview of the Kel- | 


ments that have been reached and which 
thereafter may be submitted to the re- 
spective governments, so represented, 
for ratification. 


‘Padlock Proposal’ Included | 


On Legislative Program 


The House Committee on Rules, in 
agreeing Feb. 11 to set aside one day in 
the House for consideration of bills from 
the Judiciary Committee, included in the 
program the Christopherson bill (H. R. 
11199), the so-called “padlock proposal” 
of the President’s Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Rep- 
resentative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. 
Y., said the date for taking up this judi- 
ciary program had not yet been deter- 
mined. The other measures relate to 
certain judgeships. 


Added Appropriation Asked 
For Department of Justice 


An appropriation of $20,000 was re- 
quested for the Department of Justice 
in a communication from the President 
to the House Feb. 11 as a supplemental 
estimate of the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1931, to cover the cost of in- 
creased travel requirements and the ex- 
penses incident to the preparation of the 
ease of United States v. Radio Corpora- 
tion et al. 


in reducing consumption of breads. The | 
American Medical Association, he said, | 
has stated that there is no ground for| 
the criticism of white bread. | 

F. H. Frazier, chairman of the board 
of the General Baking Company, with 
offices in New York City, said the price 
of bread has “rather completely” re- 


loge peace treaty, with public announce-| flected the decline in prices of raw ma- 


ment from time to time of any agree-| 


terials in the region with which he is| 
familiar. | 
| He cited an instance in which the in-| 
come from bread from one dough batch | 
declined $6.47 because of reduced whole- 
sale prices while the cost of the flour 
{used declined $3. 

Competition among bakeries is keen, 
| Mr. Frazier, said, and there, is also the 
potential competition of 26,000,000 housé- 
wives to consider in adjusting prices. 

Replying to Senator Capper, he said 
his company had reduced its bread price 
in the last three years, he believed, but 
he wag not certain just when. Compe- 
| tition is sufficiently keen to insure 
against exorbitant prices, he declared. 

Retailers never have sought to exact 
exorbitant prices either, he said, because 
they could not get such prices. 

Senator Capper asked why Mr. 
Frazier’s company gets 8 cents for a 
1%-pound loaf of bread when it sells 
to the Government for 4 cents. Mr. 
Frazier said the bread sold to the Gov- 
ernment is “unsold bread” returned by 
distributors and sold at the low price 
; to avoid wasting it entirely. It is only 
| rarely that bread has to be baked spe- 
| cifically for the Government, he said. 
| He estimated the profit of the retailer 
}at 1 to 2 cents per one-pound loaf. A 
| fair profit for the baker, he said, would 
|be about 10 per cent, or 1 cent a loaf. 

Senator Townsend (Rep.), of Dela- 
ware, questioned Mr. Frazier about the 
financial structure of his company. Mr. 
| Frazier said he could not answer as to 
details but he presented papers which, 

|ca said, showed the structure. New 
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was passed on Feb. 10 by the House of 
the Illinois General Assembly by the 
vote of 91 to 66. 

The measure now goes to the State 


passed by the Senate Feb. 10 in a night 
| Session. The bill provides that the res- 
ervation be maintained in its natural 
wild state and that no standing timber 


shall be cut. 

Provision is made also in the bill for 
transferring of certain public lands to 
the State of South Dakota for enlarging 
the Custer State park of that State. 


| Senate for its consideration. The legis- 
|lative action follows the approval by 
the electors at the last general election 
of a proposal that the State prohibition 
law be repealed. 





capital has been brought into the com- | 
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On Gem Held as ‘Art 


‘The “world-renowned” Nassak dia- 
mond, “known to all lapidaries of con- 
sequence,” is involved in a case which 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has just been asked to review. The case, 
Bandler v. Mayers, Osterwald & Muh- 
feld, Inc., No. 718, is before the court on 
a petition for a writ of certiorari seek- 
ing consideration of a decision of the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
holding the gem dutiable in importation 
into the United States. 

The stone, which now comes before 
the highest court, began its known his- 
tory, according to the opinion of the 
lower court, in the temple of Shiva, near 
Nassak, on the Upper Godavery River 
in India. It adorned the statute of Shiva 
in a temple where the idol was wor- 
shipped by the priests. The English ac- 
quired it as booty of the Mahratta War, 


idol and was later produced by the last 
independent Indian Prince of Pieshwa. 
The prince delivered it to the Marquis 
of Hastings. 

Brought to London in 1818 by the East 
Indian Company it was said to be a 





during which it disappeared from the! 


‘Nassak Diamond’ Involved in Customs 
Case Before Supreme Court for Review 


‘Consideration of Appellate Court’s Decision Placing Duty 
istic Antiquity’ Asked 


“diamond of great purity but of bad 


form of about 89 carats,” a “rudely- 
faceted, lusterless mass.” It had been 
cut in India at a date unknown and in 
that cutting everything had been sacri- 
ficed to size. Recut in England, it lost 
about 10 per cent in size but gained in 
brilliance. . 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the pe- 
tition points out, admitted the stone free 
as an “artistic antique” and it had 
passed out of customs when Mayers, Os- 
terwald & Muhfeld, Inc., filed protest 
claiming the diamond dutiable at 20 per 
cent ad valorem as a “diamond cut but 
not set.” The Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. sustained this protest, 
holding that “artistic antiques * * * 
must be productions embodying in their 
creation esthetic expression.” 


The writ of certiorari is sought under 


The view that educational institutions | Federal Office of Education, are seeking 


can procure adequate time over existing 
broadcasting stations to foster education 
via the radio on a nation-wide scale, 
rather than carry out their present plan 
to acquire 15 per cent of all available 
broadcasting facilities, was expressed 
Feb. 11 by Ellis A. Yost, Chief Examiner 
of the Federal Radio Commisison. 

At a hearing over which he presided, 
Mr. Yost made the observation that com- 
mercial stations have been almost unani- 
mous in offers of cooperation in educa- 
tional radio programs. Educational in- 
stitutions, on the other hand, he said, 
evidently have not been disposed to fol- 
low the course of using commercial fa- 
cilities as offered. 


Necessary Cooperation 
Apparently Lacking 


“Tt has been the examiner’s experi- 
ence from hearings before him,” Mr. 
Yost said, “that the broadcasters seem 
most willing to extend their facilities to 
educational institutions in the promotion 
of education via the radio. They have 
offered more time, it occurs to me, than 
the educational institutions have been 
disposed to use.” 

Educational interests, sponsored by the 


Procedure Revised 


By Appellate Court 





Customs and Patent Appeals| 


Affected by New Rules 


New rules governing all procedure be- 
fore the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals have just been finally approved 
by the court and will become effective 
on Feb. 28, it was announced orally Feb, 
11 by the clerk, Arthur B. Shelton. 


Revision of the court’s rules wag un- 
dertaken shortly after appeals frofh the 
Patent Office were transferred in 1929 
from the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’to the Court of Cus- 


toms and Patent Appeals, which for-| 


merly had handled only appeals from thé 
United States Customs Court. Several 
preliminary drafts for the consideration 
of the court were submitted to the cus- 
toms and patent bars for suggestions, 
according to Mr. Shelton. 

Mr. Shelton stated that wherever pos- 
sible the rules as to customs and patent 
appeals have been harmonized and 
grouped under the heading of “General 
Rules.” The new rules as to customs 
appeals are based on the existing rules 
of the court, Mr. Shelton said, and the 
new patent rules constitute a revision 
of the rules formerly used in such cases 
by the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia and adopted by the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals at the 
| time of the transfer. 


Copies of the revised. rules will be 
available for distribution within a week, 
Mr, Shelton predicted. None of the re- 
visions, according to Mr. Shelton, change 
the present procedure to a great extent. 


Improved Radio Reception 
' Ascribed to Sun-spot Cycle 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


reports that signals today are strongest 
in years. C. W. Horn, general engineer 
of the National Broadcasting Company, 
has reported that his observers find con- 
ditions in the field from two to five times 
as good as a year ago. 

Radio reception in 1920 and 1921 was 
clear and distinct. At that time the sun 
was emerging from its sun-spot maxi- 
mum. Now, 10 to 11 years later, the 
same phenomenon is occurring, with ra- 
dio reception over long distances return- 
ing to the former quality. 

The Kennelly-Heaviside Layer, popu- 
larly termed “radio’s ceiling,” is the 
guiding factor in the present condition. 
This reflecting layer is about 100 miles 
above the earth’s surface. Scientists 
say it has been falling steadily for the 
past five years, thanging the transmis- 
sion constants of all radio waves. It is 





the height of this reflecting layer which | 


to have set aside for educational pur- 
poses 15 per cent of the 90 channels 
available to the United States for broad- 
casting. A bill to this end has been in- 
trobuced in the Sente by Cenator Fess 
(Rep.), Ohio. 


Station Operator Says 
Demand Is Slight 


| 
Mr. Yost’s observation was made dur- 


ing the hearing of Station WPTF, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., operated by the Durham 
Life Insurance Co., requesting an in- 
crease in power from 1,000 to 5,000 watts 
limited time, and authority to change 
the location of its transmitter. With 
H. K. Carpenter, station manager, on 
the witness stand, Mr. Yost jnquired as 
to the educational activities of the sta- 
tion. ‘The witness testified that, after 
two. years, arrangements finally have 
been made with the local educational au- 
thorities for the broadcasting of an edu- 
cational program designed for class- 
room reception for half an hour daily, 
four days a week. The station, he as- 
serted, is and has been willing to give 
any reasonable amount of time for radio 
education, but the demand has _ not 
existed, 

With stations generally willing to do- 
nate time for educational programs, Mr. 
Yost said he could see no justification 
for the demand of educational institu- 
tions for facilities to be employed exclu- 
sively for that purpose. 

Commission records show, it has been 
contended in the past, that the vast ma- 
jority of the 30-odd educational and agri- 
cultural stations now licensed do not op- 
erate full time, or make maximum use 
of their facilities. 





He explained that a number of coopera- 
tive associations were insured by a mu- 
tual association, and the establishment 
of the new rule required them to cancel 
their old contracts and take out new 
premiums with old-line companies, which 
nearly doubled the cost to the co-ops, 

Replying to questions, he said that a 
number of old-line insurance agents are 
members of the Board of Trade. 

Acceptance of Delivery 

A second rule he pointed out required 
the buyer of commodities in a future 
market to be ready to accept delivery 
at any time during the month for which 
purchased, but that the seller is allowed 
to deliver at @ny time during the month. 
Such « rule, he said, obviously works 
to the detriment of the buyer, and he 
added that if the authority asked for 
is given the Secretary of Agriculture, 
that he is convinced the Secretary would 
not allow such a rule to stand. P 

Mr. Vesecky expressed the opinion, 
however, that the proposed legislation 
provides for too much regulation of the 
cash grain market, which gives rise to 
a danger of too much red tape. 

Asked as to his opinion of the in- 
fluence of Farm Board operations in the 
market, Mr. Vesecky said that he is 
convinced that wheat is considerably 
higher than it would have been had the 
Farm Board not entered the market. 

A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, with reference to the proposed 
legislation, was submitted to the record 
by Chairman McNary (Rep.), of Oregon. 

“Considering the bill as a whole,” the 
latter stated, “leads me to believe that 
it would be desirable legislation of a 
constructive character which should be 
of benefit to the producer of grain as 
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Bishop Cannon Asks in Let- 
ter, for Opportunity to 
Present Statement to Sen- 
ate Committee 


Beginninz its inquiry into the accounts 
of Bishop James Cannon Jr., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, in 
connection with the presidential cam- 
paign of 1928 in Virginia, the Senate 
Committee Investigating Campaign Ex- 
penditures Feb. 11 heard. testimony of 
representatives of four Virginia banks 
and of one District of Columbia bank, 
in which Bishop Cannon had accounts 
during the 1928 campaign. 

Deposits Described 

Perry C. Seay, vice president of the 
American Bank & Trust Company, told 
the Committee that an account was 
opened with his bank in July, 1928, in the 
name of the “Anti-Smith Democrats” 
and that a total of $58,708 had been de- 
posited. He explained that the account 

ae subject to checks by A, L. Bur- 
roughs, treasurer of the organization, to 
be countersigned by James Cannon Jr., 

4 chairman of the organization. The last 
deposit was dated May 14, 1929, he said, 
and presented the Committee with de- 
posit slips of the account. 

In connection with this account, Sen- 
ator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, Chair- 
man of the Committee, called attention 
to three checks drawn on the account 
Feb. 11, 1929, totaling $18,605.76, one 
of $384.26, one of $921.50 and one of 
$17,300. 

Mr. Seay declared also that Bishop 
Cannon had a personal account with the 
bank. Senator Nye called attention to 
Feb. 11, 1929, in this account of $18,- 
193.61, consisting of three checks, one of 
$17,364, one of $771, and one of $58. 

* ‘Wade H. Cooper, president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank and of the Con- 
tinental Trust Company, testified that 
two deposits were made on Oct. 11, 1928, 
with the Continental Trust Company of 
$9,945 and $3,234 to the account of 
James Cannon, chairman, the latter of 
them being a check transferring the ac- 
count of James Cannon Jr., to the ae- 
count of James Cannon, chairman. 


Bishop Cannon Present 


Bishop Cannon, who was present at 
the hearing, asked whether the account 
was for James Cannon, chairman, or 
James Cannon, chairman of the “Anti- 
Smith Democrats.” Mr. Cooper stated 
that the account was entered simply as 
James Cannon, Chairman. 

Senator Nye questioned as to two 
checks, photostats of which were in the 
possession of the Committee, which car- 
ried the stamps of the Continental Trust 
Company, both on the Lawyers Trust 
Company of New York, dated Sept. 28, 
1928, one for $4,750 and the other for 
$5.000. . 

He pointed out that both checks were 
endorsed first by James Cannon Jr., and 
again by James Cannon, Chairman. Mr. 
Cooper testified that it was possible that 
these two checks were included in the 
initial deposit of $9,945. 

Further Banking Activities 


Those appearing before the Committee 
included: Perry C. Seay, vice presiden 
of the American Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, Va.; Wade H. Cooper, 
president of the Continental Trust Com- 
pany of the District.of Columbia; J. A. 
Booker, cashier of the Citizens’ Bank and 
Trust Company of Blackistone, Va.; S. 
L. Barrow, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Blackistone, Va., and 
Frank W. Sheffield, cashier of the Bank 
of Crewe, Crewe, Va. William Tyler 
Page, Clerk of the House, presented re- 
ports filed with the House relating to 
the finances. of the “Anti-Smith Demo- 
crats.” 

Mr. Booker testified that Bishop Can- 
non had a personal but not political ac- 
count with the Citizens’ Bank and Trust 
Company of Blackistone, and that a note 
for $2,500 against Bishop Cannon had 
been paid Dee, 7, 1928. 





000 was made in the First National Bank 
of Blackistone, Oct. 23, 1928, by Bishop 
Cannon which, he said, was’ in the nature 
of a draft on a New York bank. Senator 
Nye presented a photostat of a check on 
the Lawyers’ Trust Company of New 
York for $8,000, dated Oct. 19, 1928, and 
endorsed by James Cannon Jr., as paid 
to the order of S. L. Barrow. The de- 
posit was withdrawn Feb. 8,@1929, he 
said. 

Mr. Sheffield said that a deposit was 
made in the Bank of Crewe, Va., of $5,- 
300 to the account of James Cannon Jr., 
executor, Jan, 14, 1929. 

On Feb. 18, 1929, a deposit was made 
of $8,070.67 to the account withdrawn 
from the First National Bank of Blacki- 
stone, it was brought out. 


Bishop Cannon’s Letter 


The letter dated Feb. 11 filed with; 


the Committee by Bishop Cannon fol- 
lows in full text: 

My dear Senator Nye: While I have 
not been summoned by the Committee 
as a witness, yet as the party most con- 
cerned in these proceedings, I ask the 
privilege of making a brief statement 
for insertion in the record at this point. 
The party who has requested the Com- 
mitte to investigate his complaints 
against me has requested that the rec- 
ords of all the banks with which I did 
business for approximately 12 months 
be read before the Committee and filed 
in the record, thus making public all 
the private business transactions of a 
private citizen of the United States, 

The complainant must expect to prove 
from these bank records, making a pub- 
lic revelation of all my private business, 
that I have either violated the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act by a false state- 
ment of campaign expenditures or by 
fraudulent conversion to private uses of 
funds contributed for in the 1928 cam- 
paign. While it is manifestly impos- 
sible for me at this time to take up and 
explain the items in these bank reports, 
yet I must insist that after I have had 
sufficient time for necessary medical 
treatment, for necessary rest and time 
for a necessarily thorough examination 
of these bank statements and of my 
own files, should I deem any statement 
from me to be necessary in order to 
prove indubitably that no criminal or 
dishonorable act has been committed, 
that I wish to be guaranteed the oppor- 
tunity to make such sworn statement, 
to be included in the report of the Com- 
mittee to the Senate of the United 

tates. 

I understand that my physician has 
sent to you a statement concerning my 
physical condition. 

Trusting that it may be the pleasure 
of the Committee to permit insertion 

* of the letter in the record at this time, 
I am (signed), James Cannon Jr, 


. 
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Bankers Heard | Secretary Hyde Is Requested | 


To Clarify Drought Measure 


Vir ginia Election Senate Adopts Resolution Seeking His Construction of 


Legislation of Conferees; Accord Is Defended 
By Senator Caraway 
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rence of the conditions now prevalent and 
“the next time it will be worse.” 

“In the meantime, however,” inter- 
jected Senator Caraway, “the people are 
without food and without clothes, and 
yet the Senator from Iowa purposes to 
do all of the things to help them two 
or three months after it is too late.” 

Senator Brokhart maintained never- 
theless that the amendment was not sat- 
isfactory and that its result would not be 
what its sponsors expect. 


Mr. Thomas Finds 


Objections to Plan 


Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
resumed his speech, interrupted by the 
recess from the preceding day, with the 
statement that at no time in the present 
debate on the compromise amendment 
had there been a definite statement that 
provision for food purchases was made 
in the additional $20,000,000 which 
would be appropriated. He said there 
had been statements of belief that food 
might be bought out of the funds ob- 
tained “if those who need the funds can 
get them,” but there is no definite as- 
surance that money can be had for the 
purpose. 

The Oklahoma Senator said the amend- 
ment had its inception “in the hearts 
of those Senators who wanted to help 
the hungry of our cities as well as of 
the country.” He thought it had ac- 
complished neither end. There are so 
many objections to be made to the pro- 
gram, he added, that he could hardly 
enumerate them all, yet he explained 
that he recognized it was impossible to 
check the course upon which the Senate 
and House leadership had agreed. 

Senator Thomas was followed by Sen- 
ator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, who criti- 
cized the minority leadership for its 
“abandonment of a course of action 
agreed upon among all of the minority. 

“The minority agreed in conférence 
on a five measure plan,” said Senator 
Glass. “The action was contrary to 
what I thought ought to have been taken, 
but because of the great affection which 
all of us have for fhe minority leader 
(Senator Robinson, of Arkansas), those 
of us who disagreed hesitated to sound 
a discordant note. . 

“We are now asked to abandon the 
position we took, to abandon the course 
of action we agreed to follow, and to 
accept a compromise which is not a 
compromise at all. 

“As I understand the word compro- 
mise, it means the adjustment of a con- 
troversy. This amendment is not that. 
It is a surrender disguised with deceit, 
saturated with deceit. 

“T am ready to surrender if that be 
the judgment of this Senate, but I am 
not going to be fooled about it. I’m 
not so stupid as to surrender without 
knowing it is a surrender of the type 
ds,” 

Senator Glass added that he recognized 
the formation of “a coalition between 
the majority and minority leadership,” 
‘and that such a coalition meant accept- 
ance of the amendment that each side 
is “pleased to call a compromise.” 


| Tells of Appropriation 


Mr. Barrow said that a deposit of $8,-| 7 











Made During 1909 


“In the Taft administration in 1909,” 
Senator Glass continued, “Congress ap- 
propriated funds for the relief of the 
afflicted people of Europe, and the very 
terms of the appropriation were almost 
identical with the one which is here 
characterized as a ‘socialistic dole.’ 

“Was that a socialistic dole or a gov- 
ernment benefaction?” he asked. “It 
was the response of a great nation to 
the cries of suffering humanity.” 

“I myself happened to be Secretary 
of the Treasury in 1919,” the Virginia 
Senator continued, “when a message 
came from Mr. Hoover pleading with us 
to take our part with other nations in 
relieving the suffering of foreign nations. 
Congress appropriated $100,000,000 to 
be expended through the agency of Mr. 
oover. 

“Oh, Mr. President,” he said, “it is 
the sublimity of philanthropy to feed 
the starving of Syria, Abyssinia, Turkey 
and Armenia, but it is ‘socialistic’ to feed 
American citizens who have been over- 
taken by a providential affliction and are 
now suffering hunger and destitution.” 

“Were any of these European people 
degraded by accepting the help of the 
American Government?” he _ asked. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 11, 1931 





10 a. m.—Senator Carey (Rep.), of 
Wyoming, called. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Burt- 
ness (Rep.), of Grand Forks, N: Dak., 
called to discuss agricultural legisla- 
tion. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Welch 
(Rep.), of San Francisco, Calif, called. 
Subject of conference not announced, 

11 a. m.—Judge John Barton Payne, 
chairman of the American Red Cross, 
and Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment, called to discuss the 
progress of the Red Cross campaign 
to raise $10,000,000 for drought relief. 

11:30 a. m.—Col. E. A. Simmons, 
president of the Izaak Walton League 
of New York State, called to discuss 
conservation of fish. 

11:45 a, m.—Herbert Fleishacker, 
banker of San Francisco, Calif., called 
for a “personal” visit. 

12 m.—Lafayette B. Gleason, of 
New York, called to discuss reappor- 
tionment of New York’s Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

12:15 p. m.—The British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Ronaid Lindsay, called to pre- 
sent Capt. Malcolm Campbell, of Lon- 
don, England, who recently established 
what is said to have been a world speed 
record of 245 miles an hour at Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., with an automobile. 

12:30 p. m.—Dr. Thomas E. Green, 
head of the Speakers Bureau of the 
American Red Cross, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group of collectors 
of internal revenue. 

1 p. m.—The President was photo- 
ST with the delegates to the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Marine Engineers. 

3 p. m.—Senator King (Dem.), of 
Utah, and Representatives Leavitt 
(Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., and Col- 
ton (Rep.), of Vernal, Utah, called to 
discuss the Ute Indian repayment bill. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


. | Stated orally Feb. 11 by Dr. C. W. W 


“Then why should the American people 
feel any shame or degradation when 
they accept from the Treasury the as- 
sistance to which they are entitled?” 


Defines Distinction 


In Conference Plan 

Senator Glass declared further that the 
only difference between “this alleged 
compromise and the existing law” is that 
under the existing law, an appropriation 
of $45,000,000 is available for drought 
relief loans, out of which the Secretary 
of Agriculture “might feed horses ‘and 
mules” while the proposed compromise 
“graciously permits him to feed cows.” 
Another difference is that now it is said 
“we are going to rehabilitate the 
farmer,” he said. “Let’s strike out re- 
habilitation and put in the well under- 
stood English word ‘food’ in its place.” 

Réferring to the provision in the 
amendment for credit to those who can 
offer security in order to enable them 
to carry on their operations, the Vir- 
ginia Senator declared that there was 
“not a dollar in it that can be expended.” 
He said that Federal reserve bans in 
the drought-stricken area could extend 
credit in the area to the extent of $1,-j 
250.000,000. 

“The Senate had not intended to set 
up another banking system to be admin- 
istered by inexperienced job holders,” he 
continued, “the banking facilities are 
ample to meet the needs.” He added 
that the land bank system has $600,000,- 
000 available for loans and the inter- 
mediate credit bank $80,000,000, “Here 
we permit the Secretary of Agriculture 
to add to this plethora of available fa- 
cilities for security loans,” he said. “We 
permit him to set up a little banking 
system of his own with the interest 
charges not specified.” 

Declaring the compromise to be a 
farce, Senator Glass added: “If we are 
to surrender let us march up and sur- 
render like raen. Don’t let the White 
House and the country get the idea that 
we are too stupid to realize we are sur- 
rendering.” 


Mr. Connzeily Opposes 
Revised Proposal * 


Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, in 
a speech of opposition to the “alleged 
compromise,” referred to the testimony 
of Mr. Hoover in 1924 before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and quoted 
Mr. Hoover as saying: 

“I assume it to be the first obligation 
of a government to apply its resources 
to the nourishment of its people whether 
due to poverty or otherwise.” 

“Can we be blamed for remembering 
these records?” Senator Connally asked. 
_ The Texas Senator pointed out in open- 
ing his remarks that the first suggestion 
of Federal aid in drought relief did not 
come from the Senate, or from any Sen- 
ator with sectional interests to serve, 
but “from the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, the White House itself.” 

He referred to newspapers of August, 
1930, which quoted the President as say- 
ing that “No stone would be left un- 
turned” by the Federal Government in 
seeking relief for the drought suffering. 

“T am wondering,” added Senator Con- 
nally, “if this is the stone which the 
farmer will be handed when he asks 
for bread.” 

On Aug. 9, he continued, the President 
summoned the governors of the stricken 
States for a conference. “For what pur- 
pose ?” he asked, “to listen to platitudes? 
To be told to go home and feed them- 
selves? The implication at least was 
that that some effort at least would be 
made to see what if any aid could be 
secured.” 

The governors were solemnly told, he 
stated, that if any relief was forthcom- 
ing, it would have to come after Con- 
gress had reconvened. 

“We returned,” he said, “and the $60,- 
000,000 bill was passed by this body 
without a dissenting vote. But when it 
reached the other House, we found the 
administration objected, because while 
it is sound to lend money for crops, feed 
and fertilizer, it is unsound and unwise 
to lend the same money to feed humans.” 


Farm Drought Loans 
Now Reach $570,000 





Memphis Area Disbursements 
Are Reported as Highest 





Loans aggregating nearly $570,000 
had been made to farmers in the 
drought-stricken areas by Feb. 10, and 
the funds have been advanced,. it was 
ar-; 
burton, secretary of the National; 
Drought Relief Committee and in gen- 
eral charge of the administration of the 
$45,000,000 congressional appropria- 
tion, in loans to farmers. | 

A total of 2,969 loans has been made! 
so far, averaging $195.35, while the total 
amount disbursed is $569,997, from all 
four central offices, Mr. Warburton said. 

The Memphis, Tenn., office leads oth- 
ers, with 2,408 loans, amounting to 
$375,546. Loans negotiated by the other 
offices follow: Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
152 loans, totaling $118,915; St. Louis, 
Mo., 225 loans, totaling $44,986; and 
Washington, D. C., 183 loans, totaling 
$30,530. 


Porto Rican Bills _ 
Passed by Senate 








Establishment of Department 


Broader Inquiry 
Into Transport 


Systems Asked 


House Resolution Would In- 
clude Pipe Lines, Water- 
ways and Airplanes in 
I. C. C. Investigation 


An investigation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of pipé lines, wa- 
terways and airplanes, supplementing 
the investigation now under way of mo- 
tor vehicle transportation, and the ef- 
fect of all of such methods of transpor- 


tation upon railroad revenues, is pro- 
posed in a resolution (H. J. Res. 497) 
introduced Feb. 11 by Representative 
Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y., Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce. The full 
text of the measure follows: 
Whereas, the Interstate Commerce 


Commission is now engaged in a nation- 
wide study of transportation by motor 
vehicles on the highways in relation to 
and in competition with transportation 
by the steam railroads; and 

Whereas there are other forms of 
transportation agencies in like relation 
to and in competition with steam rail- 
roads, with motor vehicles on the high- 
ways and with each other, such as pipe 
lines, waterways and airplanes; and 

Whereas the problem of transporta- 
tion, as it affects the public interest, is, 
because of the changed conditions created 
by these agencies, presenting new aspects 
of substantial importance to the public: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Report to Be Submitted 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission be, 
and it hereby is, cirected to conduct an 
investigation and study of transporta- 
tion as carried on by the several agencies 
above referred to, to inquire whether, in 
the public interest, any of them, engaged 
in interstate commerce, should be regu- 
lated, or further regulated, whether 
existing governmental regulation of 
interstate commerce should be modified 
or amended, and to submit a report to 
the Congress of the United States in 
December, 1931, containing its recom- 
mendations thereon, together with a 
finding as to the effect of motor, water, 
air and pipe-line transportation on rail- 
road revenues and with drafts of appro- 
priate bills to carry into effect such rec- 
ommendations as it may make in the 
premises. 


The Commission shall have power, in 
making such investigation, to require, 
by subpoena, the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers and other documents 
relating to any matter under investiga- 
tion; and the powers conferred upon 
the Commission and the courts by para- 
graphs (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), and (7) 
of section 12 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act shall apply to proceedings of the 
Commission in making the study and 
investigation hereby directed. 


i ig i 


Military Convention 


With Norway Ratified 


Treaty Mutually Exempts Sons 
Of Naturalized Citizens 


The first treaty signed with any coun- 
try exempting from military service the 
sons of naturalized citizens, was rati- 
fied by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
Stimson, and the Minister of Norway, 








Halvard H. Bachke, on Feb. 11. The an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
follows in full text: 


The Secretary of State and the Nor- 
wegian Minister at Washington ex- 
changed today at the Department of 
State, ratifications of the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Norway 
signed at Oslo on Nov. 1, 1930, exempt- 
ing from liability for military service 
or any other act of allegiance during 
a temporary stay in the territory of the 
other party all persons born in the ter- 
ritory of one party of parents who are 
nationals of the other party having the 
nationality of both parties under their 
laws. 

This is the first treaty negotiated in 
pursuance of the joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved May 28, 1928, request- 
ing the President to enact treaties with 
nations with which we have no agree- 
ment providing that persons born in the 
United States of foreign parentage and 
naturalized American citizens, shall not 
be held liable for military service or any 
other act of allegiance during a stay in 
the territory subject to the jurisdiction 
of any such nation, while citizens of the 
United States of America under the laws 
thereof. 

In view of the provisions of an exist- 
ing naturalization treaty between the 
United States and Norway it was deemed 
unnecessary to enter into a new agree- 
ment concerning natives of either coun- 
try who after acquiring naturalization 
in the other desire to visit their native 
country. 





Farm Loan Measure 
Defeated in Committee 


The Steagall bill (H. R. 16217) to 
amend the Federal Farm Loan Act by 
directing the Treasury, upon request of 
any Federal Land Bank and approval of 
the Federal Fatfm Loan Board, to loan 
not exceeding $5,000,000 to such Federal 
Land Bank as its special reserve fund 
for deferring mortgage foreclosures was 
defeated Feb. 11 in the House Commit- 


. 





Of Labor Is Provided 


A bill (S. 5188) to establish a De- 
partment of Labor among the executive 
departments in the Government of Porto 
Rico and a bill (S. 5139) to extend the 
provisions of the Vocational Education 
Act to Porto Rico were passed Feb. 10 
by the Senate in a night session. 

At present the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Porto Rico includes a labor bu- 
reau. At hearings on the bill repre- 
sentatives of the Porto Rican govern- 
ment urged the creation of two depart- 
ments with a commissioner at the head 
of each, as is provided in the measure. 

For the extension of vocational educa- 
tion to Porto Rico the bill passed by 
the Senate authorizes an appropriation 
for the fiscal year of 1932 of $105,000, 
the same amount to be available an- 
nually thereafter. An appropriation of 
$15,000 also is authorized for vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in in- 
dustry or otherwise. 


* 


tee on Banking and Currency. 

The bill was voted down ky a vote of 
4 to6. The action of the Committee was 
announced by its chairman, Representa- 
tive McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa. 


Public Buildings Group 
Reports Two Measures 


The House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds ordered Feb. 11 a fa- 
vorable report on two bills, H. R. 16218, 
authorizing the acquisition of certain 
lands for the George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway, and H. R. 16947, au- 
thorizing construction of Federal build- 
ings at Alameda, Calif. 

The bill for the acquisition of land for 
the Memorial Parkway would authorize 
the expenditure of $3,000,000 for this 
purpose. Lt. Col. U. S. Grant IIL, Di- 
rector of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital, told the 
Committee that this is a propitious time 
to buy this land, 








A fabricated steel truss équipped with drills, used to facilitate the 
dredging of long reaches of volcanic formation along the line of 
the Milner-Gooding irrigation canal on the Federal Minidoka rec- 
lamation project in Idaho, is shown above in position spanning 
the excavation ditch. Hand windlasses on either side move the 
bridge forward or backward; bars driven in the ground provide 


temporary anchors for the draw 
by hand, making it possible to dri 





Conversion of Two 


For Training Purposes F avored 





House Bill Would Direct President to Take Action in Con- 


formity With 


The House Committee on Naval Af-; 
fairs Feb. 11 ordered a favorable re- 
port on a bill (H. R. 15139) authoriz- 
ing the President to dispose of certain 
vessels in conformity with the London 
naval treaty. Under the provisions of 
this bill the President is authorized to| 
convert two warships into vessels for} 
other use, the “Wyoming” to be con- 
verted into a training ship at a cost of 
$510,000, and the “Utah” to be made 
into a target’ship at a cost of $269,000. 

The Committee ordered this bill to be 
reported, by a vote of 12 to 1. Repre- 
sentative McClintic (Dem.), of Snyder, 
Okla., voted against the bill and received 
permission to file a minority report. 

Under the terms of the London Treaty 
three capital ships have to be decom- 
missioned, one of which, the “Florida,” 
is to be scrapped. When this work i 
completed the United States will have 
15 capital ships on a parity with the 
other signers of the treaty. 

Rear Admiral George H. Rock, Chief 
of the Bureau of Construction and Re- 
pair, testified that the passage of this 
bill is desirable in order to keep up the 
efficiency of the Navy. Under the plans 
of the Navy Department, the “Wyoming” 
could be converted into a training ship 
for midshipmen at Annapolis and mem- 
bers of the naval reserve. The “Utah” 
would be made into a target ship which 
can be controlled by radio, Admiral Roek 
said, and will be invaluable to the Navy 
not only for gunnery work but for target ! 
practice by bombing planes. 

Admiral Rock explained to the Com- 
mittee that it would be an economical 
step to use this vessel, rather than con- 
struct ordinary targets, as under the 
Navy plans that the shells used will be 
for the purpose of hitting the vessel but 
not destroying it. He said it is possible 
that such a target ship will last several 
years, and will serve as an actual ves- 
sel similar to that used in warfare. 


Representative McClintic said he 
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Axx that most people see of the telephone 
company are a telephone and a few feet 


of wire. 


But through that telephone you can talk 
with any one of millions of people, all linked 
together by the web of equipment of the 


Bell System. 


All its efforts are turned constantly to one 
job—to give better telephone service to an 


ever-increasing number of people, as cheaply 


as it possibly can. 
The American Telephone 


Company provides the staff work for the 
Bell System. To it the operation of the tele- 
phone service is a public trust. It pays a 
reasonable dividend to its stockholders . 


and uses all earnings beyond that to improve 


and extend the service. 


There are more than 550,000 stockholders, 
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United States Bureau of Reclamation. 


cables. The drills are movable 
ll holes at any spacing required. 


Battleships 


Naval Treaty 


would prefer that high explosive shells 
be used, so that the vessel could be de- 
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|No Basis Found: 


| resentative Sumners (Dem.), of Dallas, 





stroyed, as he thinks the continual use 
of the ship as a target would be a source 
of expense for repairs. 

Charles F. Adams, Secretary of the 
Navy, who was present at the hearing, 
but did not act as a witness, told the 
Commitiee in reply to a question that 
the plans of the Department are to 
make Philadelphia the home port of the 
“Wyoming” if it is converted into a 
training ship. 

Rear Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, Chief 
of the Bureau of Engineering, testified 
as to the expense of equipping a vessel 
with radio for control purposes. He 
said it would cost about $175,000, ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of which would 
be below deck. 
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To Act Against 


Judge Deaver 







House Group Votes to Sus- 
tain Report of Subcom- 
mittee on Procedure of 
Georgia Judge 


The House Committee on Judiciary 
Feb. 11 voted to sustain the report of 
a subcommittee stating that Judge Bas- 
com S. Deaver, of Macon, Ga., “has not 
been guilty of any acts which in con- 
templation of the Constitution are high 
crimes and misdemeanors requiring the 
interposition of the constitutional pow- 
ers of the House.” 

The report of the subcommittee was 
signed by four members, the fifth—Rep- 


Tex., who is ill—having agreed to sign , 
it upon his return, according to the com- 
mittee. 

The resolution ordering the investiga- 
tion (H. Res. 284) called for an inquiry 
into the official conduct of the judge. 


Text of Report 


The report says: “Unlike most investi- 
gations of this kind, this complaint grew 
out of a certain case, Harold Hall against 
William La Varre, in the court of said 
Judge Deaver. The investigation was 
instituted because of charges and com- 
plaints by the said William La Varre 
against said Judge Deaver complaining 
abcut his conduct in said case where 
said La Varre was one of the parties. 


“William La Varre appeared before 
the subcommittee several times with his 
attorney, John W. Connelly, Jr., who has 
a law office in the Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. La Varre was heard 
crally and he and his attorney reduced 
their charges in writing. Judge Deaver 
replied in writing to these charges, sad 
then the complainant, William La Varre, 
responded in another written statement 
to Judge Deaver. Your subcommittee 
studied the record in the case, inter- 
viewed the interested parties and many 
of the attorneys who were eonnected 


[Continued on Page 4, Column?) 





It is a pleasure to look through our 


Wonderful Shirtings embracing the most 
Unusual French and English Creations. 
We are pleased to make up Sample Shirts 
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and no one person owns so much as one per 


cent of its stock. 

The Bell System operates through 24 
regional companies, each one attuned to the 
needs of its particular territory. In addition, 
the 5000 members of the Bell Laboratories 


possible to improve and widen the service at 
. 

least cost to its users. The Western Electric 

Company, which manufactures for the Bell 


duction of telephone equipment of the 


All these facilities are directly available 
throughout the entire Bell System, at any 
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Veteran Hospital 
Study Proposed 


Federal Labels Insure Fitness | Beneficial Rains 
Of Billion Fowl Eaten Yearly Fairly General in 


Arcade in New Federal Building 


% 


Chicken Canning Industry Has Grown to Large Propor- 


By House Bill 


President Would Appoint 


- Commission Under Meas- 
ure Introduced by Repre- 
sentative Luce 


Creation of a commission to study the 
hospitalization of war veterans would 
be provided under a bill (H. R. 17009) 
introduced by Representative Luce 


(Rep.), of Waltham, Mass., ranking Ma- 
jority Member of the-House Committee 
on World War Veterans, Feb. 11. 

The full text of the bill.follows: 
<Se it enacted, étc., that the President 
is empowered to appoint a commission, 
sonsisting of such number as in his dis- 
cretion he may determine, to study the 
hospitalizing of war veterans and to 
make report thereon to the President 
not later than Dec. 1, 1931, which report 
he shall transmit to the Congress with 
his recommendations in respect thereto. 
The commission may make such expendi- 
tures, including expenditures for actual 
traveling and subsistence expenses, for 
personal services at the seat of Govern- 
ment and elsewhere (without regard to 
the Civil Service laws or the Classifica- 


tion Act of 1923, as amended), and for| 


as are neces- 
inistration of 
All ex- 


the printing and binding, 
sary for the efficient adm 
functions under this resolution. 
penses of the commission shall be al- 
lowed and paid upon the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor approved by 
the chairman of the commission. There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


The Committee also ordered reported 
favorably to the House, Feb. 11, the bill | 
(H. R. 16658) authorizing additions to| 
certain branches of the Bureau of Sol-| 
diers’ Homes. The bill authorizes an ap-| 
propriation of $2,850,000 to be immedi- | 
ately available for this work. 

The Committee ordered to be favor- 
ably reported, also, the following bills: | 
(H. R. 15596) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to construct a water main} 
at Selfridge Field, Mich. (H. R. 15616) | 
to authorize construction of a building 
at Selfridge Field; (H. R. 16162) to al- 
low Confederate veterans to enter Sol- 
diers’ Homes; and (S. 5649) for the re- 
lief of the State of Alabama. 


Fund for Naval Hospital 
Construction Is,Sanctioned 


An authorization of $3,200,000 for ad- 
ditional construction work at the Naval 
Hospital in the District of Columbia was 
voted by the Senate Feb. 10 in a night 
session. The Senate passed the bill (H. 
R. 9676) authorizing the appropriation 
and also authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to proceed with the construc- | 
tion work, which includes replacing or 
remodeling of existing structures and 
construction of additional buildings. 

A bill (S. 6041), authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 to be expended 
by the District of Columbia Commission 
for the George Washington Bicentennial 
in 1932, also was passed by the Senate 
at the same session. 


Widow of General Bliss 
Voted $5,000 Pension 


A pension of $5,000 to Mrs. Eleanora 
Emma Bliss, widow of the late Maj. Gen. 
Tasker H. Bliss, was voted by the Sen- 
ate at a night session Feb. 10 in passage | 
of the bill (S. 4910) providing the pen- 
sion. An amendment from the Commit- 
tee on Pensions to change the terms from 
$5,000 a year to $75 a month was rejected 
by the Senate. 


Increase in Veterans’ 
Hospitalization Asked 


Reduction of Pensions of Men 
In Institutions Provided 


A bill (S. 6125) to provide for addi- 
tional hospitalization for disabled vet- 
erans of ail wars, authorizing an appro- 
priation of $20,877,000, to be expended 
by the Veterans’ Bureau to that end, 
was introduced in the Senate Feb. 11 
by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The bill was referred to the 
Finance Committee for consideration. 

In addition to the authorization the 
bill carries a provision, as recommended 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, Gen. Frank T. Hines, reducing the 
amount of compensation received by a 
veteran while being maintained in a Gov- | 
ernment institution. by 50 per cent except 
under certain conditions. 

At a recent hearing of the Finance 
Committee, Gen. Hines said that while 
Civil War veterans’ pensions are cut $25 
on entering a soldiers’ home, Spanish 
War veterans’ receive no decrease, and 
even in some cases receive an increase 
on entering a Government institution. 

Such a situation, he explained, affords 
an incentive to many veterans to enter 
soldiers’ homes. He said that over 30 
per cent of the veterans in soldiers 
homes at the present time are World 
War veterans. 

Provision of Bill ; 

The provision of the bill remedying 
this condition follows: 

“Effective as of the first day of the 
third month following the enactment of 
this act, the monthly amount of com- 
pensation, pension, disability allowance 
or retirement pay under the Disabled 
Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act, paid 
to any veteran who is being maintained 
by the veterans’ administration in any 
institution, shall not exceed 50 per cent 
of the amount to which he would other- 
wise be entitled, so long as he shall re- 
main in said institution. Provided, that 
the amount payable shall not be reduced 
to less than $20 per month. Provided 
further, that in the cases when the 
amount to which he would otherwise be 
entitled is less than $20 per month, no 
reduction whatsoever shall be made. 

“Provided further, that if such vet- 
eran has a wife or child or children un- 
der the age of 16 years or of any age 
if permanently incapable of self-support 
by reason of mental or physical defect, 
or dependent parent or parents, the dif- 
ference between the amount specified 
herein and the amount which would be 
payable except for the provisigns hereof, 
shall be paid to the wife, child or chil- 
dren or dependent parent or parents in 
such proportion as may be fixed by reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator.” 


| had 


| eased and unfit for food. 
| erating under this service are permitted 


partment, According 


The United States consumes nearly 
1,000,000,000 dressed fowl a year and the 
poultry-canning industry now has grown 
to large proportions, W. R. M. Whar- 
ton, chief of the eastern district of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Administra- 
tion, stated in a recent radio address 
through stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Buyers of poultry should learn to read 
the labels on canned poultry products 
and to understand the grading of poul- 
try, Mr. Wharton said, so that they can 
obtain exactly the kind of product they 
want and insure themselves against pay- 
ing too much for an inferior product. 
His address follows in full text: 


dressed , poultry are consumed in the 
United States each year. The canning 
of poultry products has grown to large 
proportions, also. Poultry must comply 
with the provisions of the Federal Food 
}and Drugs Act when shipped in inter- 
| state commerce and it is illegal to ship | 
|any diseased poultry. Now, poultry is} 
|subject to a wide variety of diseases 
|among which are pneumonia, diphtheria, | 
cholera, tuberculosis, and ,tumors, in- | 
cludmmg carcinoma. In past years, some 
j}of the poultry dressing establishments 
jfollowed the practice of accepting all 
| live birds offered regardless of condition, 
| with the result that sick and diseased 
birds sometimes were slaughtered for 
|food. In the process of grading, these 
| diseased birds were separated from the 
|table grades, and placed, with thin and 
|deformed birds, in a class known as 
“culls.” Cull poultry is seldom, or prac- 
| tically never, sold for table use, but 





| goes, for the most part, to very cheap 


|restaurants. .A few years ago, a cer- 
tain large chicken-canning establishment 
contracted to buy an enormous quantity” 
of cull poultry to be made up into prod- 
ucts like chicken a la king, boneless 
chicken, chicken soup and the like. This 
poultry was shipped in interstate com- 
merce and placed in storage for future 
use. Now your Government inspectors 
appear in the picture. They protect your 
food and drug supply. They are con- 
stantly examining foods and drugs as 
they move in commerce. They exam-| 
ined this particular lot of cull poultry, | 
looking for diseased birds, and found! 
that this cull poultry contained a large, 
a very large, percentage of birds which 
tuberculosis and other diseases. 
Then, what happened? More than 125.,- 
000 pounds of this diseased poultry was 
seized for confiscation and destruction. 
It is, my friends, by actions such as this 
that your Government protects your 
food and drug supply. 


Canning Establishments 
Regularly Inspected 


Following this, there arose a. demand 
for a chicken canning inspection service 
furnished by the Bureau of Agricultura! 
Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. And now prac- 
tically all of the poultry canning estab- 
lishments in the country voluntarily sub- 
mit to Government inspection. Here, 
qualified vetermary inspectors examine 
all poultry purchased and permit the 
use only of sound and undiseased birds, 
and require destruction of all found dis- 
Canners op- 


| 


to use the label legend, “Inspected and 
Certified by Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture.” This means, my label 
reading friends, that the produat which 
bears this legend Government in- 
spected. The chicken has been examined 
by an expert of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and found to be free 
from disease and wholesome in every 
respect. 

The definitions for broilers, fryers, and | 
roasters are essentially the same, as fol-| 
low: “U. S. Special or No. A 1”—Young,} 
soft-meated, full-fleshed birds well-bled, | 
well-dressed and free from deformities. | 
“U. S. Prime or No. 1”—Young, well-| 
fleshed, well-dressed birds free from de- | 
formities; or full-fleshed birds that show 
slight deformities or slight dressing de- 
fects. “U. S. Choice or No. 2”—Young, 
poorly-fleshed, well-dressed birds; or 
well-fleshed birds that show slight de- 
formities and slight dressing defects. 
“U. S. Commercial or No. 3”—Edible 
birds inferior to U. S. Choice Broilers. 

The definitions for stags are: “U. S. 
Special or No. A 1”—Young male birds | 
showing considerable maturity, flesh} 
slightly tough, spurs developing but soft| 
and otherwise conforming to the specifi- | 
cations for U. S, Special or U. S. Prime 
Broilers, “U. S. Choice or No. 2”—Young, 
poorly-fleshed, well-dressed male birds, 
showing considerable maturity, flesh| 
darkened and coarse; or well-fleshed 
birds that show slight deformities or| 
slight dressing defects. “U. S. Commer-| 
cial or No, 3”—Edible birds inferior to} 
U. S. Choice Stags. | 

The definitions for cocks are: “U. S.} 
Special or No. A 1”—Mature male birds | 
which conform to the specifications of | 
U. S. Special stags except for tough- 
ened flesh and for comb and spur devel-| 
opment. “U. S. Choice or No. 2”—} 
Mature, poorly-fleshed, well-dressed male 
birds dark and coarse meated; or well-| 
fleshed birds that show slight deform-| 
ities or dressing defects. “U. S. Com-| 
mercial or No. 3’”—Edible birds inferior | 
to U. S. Choice. 


Definition Ratings 


For Capon Types 

The definitions for capons are: “U. S.} 
Special or No. A 1”.—Full-fleshed, capon-| 
ized cockerels, soft-meated, comb and| 
|spurs undeveloped, well dressed, free| 
from deformities. “U. S. Prime or No. 
1”—Well-fleshed, well-dressed capon- 
ized cockerels free from deformities/or ! 
full-fleshed caponized cockerels that 
show skight dressing defects or deform- 
ities; of well-fleshed, well-dressed poorly 
| caponized cockerels, or “slips” free from 
deformities. ‘‘U. S. Choice or No. 2”°— 
Poorly-fleshed, well-dressed caponized 
cockerels, or well-fleshed canonized cock- 
erels and “slins” that show slight de- 
formities or dressing defects, ‘“U. S. 
Commercial or No. 3’’—Edible birds in- 
ferior to U. S. Choice. 

The definitions for fowls are: “U. S&S. 
Special or No. A 1”’—mature full-fleshed 
female birds, well-dressed, free from ex- 
cessive abdominal fat, excessive scaly 
legs, deformities. “U. S. Prime or No. 
|1”—-mature, well-fleshed, well-dressed 
female birds free from deformities; or 
| full-fleshed birds that show slight de- 
formities or slight dressing defects or 
excessive abdominal fat. “U. S. Choice 
or No. 2”—mature, poorly-fleshed. well- 
dressed female birds; or well-fleshed 
|birds that show slight deformities or 
slight dressing defects. “U. S. Commer- 
cial or No, 3”-—-edible birds inferior to 
U. S. Choice, 


is 


Probably nearly a billion carcasses of | 


| Young 


| ishing, chilling and packing. 


tions Under Inspection Service of Agriculture De- 


to W. R. M. Wharton 


| ducks correspond with minor exceptions 
to the grade descriptions for broilers. 


Now, let us learn how to read labels 
jon canned chicken products and on 
| dressed poultry. Canned chicken prod- 
| ucts are prepared in various ways and 
'under various names: Whole chickens 
}and half chickens are placed in cans, 
| sealed and processed. Some packers add 
a solution of gelatin or agar-agar, which 
serves the purpose after solidifying, of 
giving & solid condition to the can to 
prevent damage by shaking. Boned 
|chicken or boneless chicken is chicken 
| meat sterilized in cans and jars and is 
| generally packed with the addition of a 
small amount of salt, chicken fat, and 
skin, and sometimes with a small amount 
of chicken soup or broth to moisten the 
product. Sometimes agar-agar or gela- 
tion is added to solidify the broth on 
cooling, which makes the contents of the 
can on opening appear as a solid mass, 
When agar or gelatin is used, the labels 
will tell you of the fact, and name the 
one used, 

Some packers prepare boned chicken 
consisting mostly of light meat. When 
this is the case, labels state the fact. 

Potted chicken and deviled chicken are 
made of ground pieces of chicken and 
are often spiced. Chicken a la king, 
chicken chop suey, chicken salad, and 
the like, contain, in addition to chicken 
meat, various amounts of combinations 
of vegetables, condiments, and flavoring 
materials, and the product names alone 
signify these facts. A product labeled, 
for example, “Chicken for Salad” must 
be chopped chicken meat without addi- 
tions, but one labeled, for example, 
“Chicken for Salad with Celery and 
Condiments” will contain substantial 
amounts of celery in addition to the 
chicken meat and also flavoring mate- 
rials.. If gelatin or agar is\added to any 
of these products, its presence must be 
declared on the label. Chicken soup and 
chicken broth are usually by-products 
which are made from the liquor in which 
the chitkens prepared for canning, are 
boiled. In most such products the fat 
is skimmed off, and sometimes an infu- 
sion, prepared by treating the bones 
with some of the liquid stock material, 
is added for flavor. The label reader 
should have all of these facts in mind, 
should look for the legend “Inspected and 
Certified by Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture,” and should compare net 
weight statements which are always 
made on labels of foods. Any buyer of 
chicken products should know in each 
case the quantity gotten for the money. 


Grading Service Also 


Furnished to Industry 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture is fur- | 
nishing another and entirely different | 
service to the poultry industry and that! 
is a grading service. Definite grades, | 
representing relative qualities, have been | 
established for practically all poultry 
including chickens, turkeys, ducks, etc. 
Certain stores are selling United States 
graded poultry. And now I propose to 
tell you how to read labels on graded 
poultry. In the first place, you should 
know that there are four grades of poul- 
try, namely: “United States Special,” 
which means commercially perfect speci- | 
mens; “United States Prime” or “No. 1,’’| 
the next grade; “United States Choice” 
or “No. 2,” the third grade; “United |} 
States Commercial” or “No. 3,” the low- 
est grade. The these 


| 


definitions for 
several grades differ slightly for the va- 
rious classes of poultry. | 
Now, in addition, poultry is divided| 
into classes according to kind, age, sex 
and weight as follows: Chickens—(a) |; 
chickens are classified as (1) 
broilers, (2) fryers, (3) roasters, (4) 
stags, and (5) capons; (b) old chickens 
are classified as (1) fowl and (2) cocks. 
There are four classifications of turkeys 
as follows: (a) Young hens, (b) young! 
toms, (c) old hens, and (d) old toms. | 
Ducks are classified as (a) young and} 
(b) old. | 
Poultry is further classified according | 
to the method of plucking, dressing, fin- | 
There are! 
three methods of plucking, (1) scalded, | 
(2) semiscalded, (3) dry-plucked. There | 
are two classifications of dressing, (1) 
drawn, (2) undrawn. Finishing is cov-| 
ered by two classifications (1) milk-fed, | 
(2) grain-fed. Chilling is described by | 
three classifications, (1) fresh-dressed, 
(2) fresh hard-chilled, (3) frozen, Pack- 
ing classifications are: (1) Dry, (2) iced. 
Classifications.as to 


| 
Age, Sex and Weight | 
Now we have but to describe the kind, 
age, sex and weight classifications 
fully unde?tstand poultry grades 
classes. Broilers are young chickens of | 
either sex, approximately 8 to 12 weeks | 
of age, not weighing over 21% pounds, | 
and sufficiently soft-meated to be cooked | 
tender by broiling. Fryers are young | 
chickens of either sex, approximately 14} 
to 20 weeks old, weighing between 2 1-3 
and 3'% pounds, and sufficiently soft-| 
meated to be cooked tender by frying. 
Roasters are young chickens of either 
sex, approximately 5 to 9 months old,|! 
weighing over 3% pounds, and sufficiently | 
soft-meated to be cooked tender by roast- | 
ing. Stags are male birds of any weight 
or age, with flesh slightly darkened and 
toughened, and with comb and spur de- | 
velopment, showing the product to be in| 
a state of maturity between roasting 
chickens and cocks. Cocks are mature 
male birds of any weight, with darkened 
and toughened flesh. Capons are unsexed 
male birds, weighing over 4 pounds, usu- | 
ally 7 to 10 months old, with soft and | 
tender flesh. | 
Now for the turkey class descriptions. 
Young hens are female birds, usually | 
less than 1 year old, soft-meated with| 
flexible breast hone. Young toms are 
male birds, usually less than 1 year old, 
soft-meated with flexible breast bone. 
Old hens are mature female birds, more 
| than 1 year old, with toughened flesh and 
hardened breast bone. Old toms are ma- 
| ture male birds, more than 1 year old, 
| with toughened flesh and hardened breast 
bone. 
|" Next are ducks. Young ducks are im- 
| mature birds of either sex, usually from 
10 to 12 weeks old, with soft-meated 
flesh. Old ducks are mature birds of 
either sex, with dark and toughened 
flesh. 
As I have already told you, the grad- 





to | 
and | 


Economics is in active operation and 
|large quantities of graded poultry are 
which the poultry is packed carry a 
stamp which reads: “United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri- 
culture! Economics, Government 
Graded,” and then the proper grade des- 





Descriptions for the various grades of 


ing service of the Bureau of Agricultural | 


| being sold in the markets. The boxes in| 


Drought Districts 


Preparations for Spring 
Planting Ahead of Nor- 
mal, Due to, Conditions, 
Says Weather Bureau 


The most favorable weather of the 
Winter was experienced during the last 
week, with substantial to heavy rainfall 
over much of the drought-stricken area 
and mild conditions generally, the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated Feb. 11 in its weekly review 
of weather and crop conditions. Prepara- 
tions for, Spring planting are ahead of 
normal, the Bureau said. The review 
follows in full text: 

Mostly fair and relatively warm 
weather prevailed the first half of the 
week, except that temperatures were low 
in the Northeast about the 5th. On 
Wednesday, the 4th, a depression ap- 
peared in the south Pacific area and 
moved thence across the south-central 
portions of the country to the Middle 
Atlantic States about the close of the 
week. This “low,” with relatively high 
pressure to the northward, was attended 
by widespread precipitation over most 
central and southern portions of the 
country from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
oceans, the amounts being generous in 
many south-central sections. The week 
closed with mostly fair weather and a 
decided drop in temperature, with«sub- 
zero readings in some northern States. 

Temperatures Above Normal 

For the week, as a whole, the tem: 
peratures again averaged much above 
normal over wide areas. In some of the 
more wesern States and the extreme 


Southeast the week was decidedly cold, | 


with mean temperatures from 4 degrees 
to 7 degrees below normal. However, 
over the entire interior between the Ap- 
palachian and Rocky Mountains the tem- 
peratures averaged generally from about 
6 degrees to as much as 21 degrees above 
normal. The extraordinary warmth of 
the present Winter in the north-central 
portions of the country is indicated 
by the fact that the temperatures for 
every week since Dec. 1 have been ab- 
normally high. ‘ 
Freezing weather occurred during the 
current week as far south as Macon, Ga., 
and to the southern portions of Arkan- 
sas, and low temperatures were reported 
from some of the more northern sec- 
tions of the country, the lowest from the 
first-order stations being 20 degrees be- 
low zero at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on 
the 10th. Canton, N. Y., had 18 de- 
grees below zero and Northfield, Vt., 16) 
degrees below. | 


Rain Where Most Needed 

Rainfall was substantial to heavy in a 
wide belt from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and northern Virgina southwestward to 
eastern Oklahoma and _ northeastern 
Texas. Over this entire area first-order 
stations reported weekly totals ranging 
from 0.5 inch to as much as 4 inches, 
with the heaviest falls in West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, extreme southern 
Illinois, southeastern Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas. Rainfall was mostly light in 
the upper Mississippi Valley and west- 
ern Lake region, while little or no rain 
fell from western Oklahoma and Kansas 
northward over the Great Plains. South- 
ern Caifornia again had heavy rainfall. 

The most favorable weather since the 
beginning of Winter was experienced 
during the week just closed, by reason of | 
the substantial to heavy rainfall in large | 
drought areas. The precipitation was 
mostly in the form of steady, gentle rains 


| and consequently was not only gratifying 


in amount, but favorable for soil ahsorp- 
tion and nearly all was conserved. Be- 
cause of this, however, the flow of 
streams was not materially affected in 
many places, but, at the same time, 
cisterns and other sources of surface 
water supplies were replenished. The 
top soil, mostly down to a foot or more, 


| was moistened rather generally over the 


Appalachian Mountain section, the Ohio 
and middle Mississippi Valleys and far- 
ther West, including much of Missouri 
and Oklahoma. In Arkansas the heaviest 
rains occurred in those sections of the 
State where most heeded, and, in general, 
the southern half of the Ohio Valley re- 
ceived decided relief. 
More Moisture Necessary 

There was very little rain in south 
Atlantic districts, and the Middle Atlan- 
tie States need more moisture, especially 
for the subsoil. In the Plains area from | 
Kansas northward the week was mostly | 
fair, with very little precipitation. Con- 
ditions in the Southern States continue 
generally favorable, except for the dry- 
ness in the extreme East. 

Because of the continued unreasonable 


| warmth, vegetation is abnormally ad- 


vanced over the southern half of the 
United States, with some apprehension 
as to premature slossoming of fruit. 
Preparations for Spring planting are well 
along, and mostly ahead of an average | 
year.’ Some oats have been seeded as 
far north as southeastern Kansas and the 
extreme lower Ohio Valley, with potato 
planting begun northward to Virginia 
and southern Missouri. 
Planting Well Under Way 

The planting of Spring gardens has 
been especially pronounced in the 
droughty South-Central States, notably 
in Arkansas where activity in this re- 
spect is marked in all sections. In the 
Pacific area rain is needed in the north, 
but recent weather has been very favor- 
able in California where the soil is now 
in excellent condition. Moisture is needed 
badly in parts of the Rocky Mountain 
area. 

There were beneficial rains over much 
of the Winter -whaat belt extending 
from Oklahoma to Ohio, but the amounts 
were not sufficient to saturate the soil 
much below the tép foot or so and more 
rain is still urgently needed to. replen- 
ish the subsoil, particularly from Mis- 
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box labels also declare the kind and class 
of the product, as, for example, “U. S. 
Choice, Milk-Fatted, Broilers.” Each 
fowl is labeled with a tag attached by a 
wire threaded through the neck and se- 
| cured with a lead seal to prevent substi- 
|tion. This tag declares the product to be 
|Government graded and gives you the 
|class and United States grade of the 
product as, for example, “Fowl—U. S. 
om. Government Graded, U. §. D. A. 
—B. A. E.” 

If you will buy poultry by United 
'States grades and classifications, you 
can get exactly the product you want 
and you can discriminate and pay only 
| the proper price for the grade which is 
delivered to you. 

My talks on label reading have been 
|mimeographed and are available to all 
|who write for them. Address your let- 
| ters to W. R. M. Wharton, United States 
Department of Agriculture, 201 Varick 





ignation of the poultry is given, The 


Street, New York City. 


A ‘covered passageway for pedestrians, across the ‘street sidewalk, 
the surmounting masonry rising to the full height of the structure, 


is an exterior feature of the nor 
building recently completed in th 


as offices of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
sageway, a semicircular arcade, shown above, leads to one of the 


entrances to 


thwest angle of the new Federal 
e National Capital to be occupied 
A portion of the pas- 


the building. 


Red Cross Reports Nearing Its Goal 


In $10,000,000 Drought Fund Drive 


President Hoover Is Told That $7,511,000 of Total Has 
Already Been Subscribed 


The Red Cross informed President 
Hoover on Feb. 11 that it had raised 
more than $7,511,000 of the $10,000,000 
drought relief fund, according to infor- 
mation made available at the White 

this information to 


House. 
After cénveyin 

the President at fis request, John Bar- 
ton Payne, chairman of the Red Cross, 
accompanied by Col. Arthur Woods, 
chairman of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment, discussed 
with the President the progress of the 
Red Cross drive as well as the drought 
situation in relation to the relief prob- 
lem. 


Final Success of Drive 
Seen by Mr. Payne 


After the conference, Judge Payne ex- 
pressed the view that the Red Cross’ 
campaign to raise the $10,000,000 was 
progressing satisfactorily. “I think tbe 
people have sustained us wonderfully 
well and have worked diligently in their 
efforts to assist the Red Cross in raising 
the $10,000,000, ‘despite the fact that 
in many States and cities they had cam- 
paigns on for relief of unemployment.” 


The plight of children in drought areas 
has made an especial appeal to other 
children more favorably situated, as 
shown by contributions from boys and 
girls received by President Hoover and 
by the Red Cross National Headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C., it was stated 
Feb. 11 at the headquarters. 

The following additional information 
regarding the Red Cross campaign was 
made available at headquarters: 


John Barton Payne, chairman, in call-| 


ing attention to the fact that the fund 
had passed the three-quarter mark, asked 
that chapters speed up their campaigns 
for quotas, so that the $10,000,000 mark 
could soon be reached, and the nation- 
wide campaign closed, 


Chattanooga Reports 
Reaching Its Quota 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—a city located in 
one of the drought-affected States, and 
itself bearing a heavy relief burden to 
meet a local situation—was among the 
first cities in its class to announce it 


souri eastward. Rains in the droughty 
middle Atlantic section were very help- 
ful, but more is needed, as the lower 
depths of the soil remain dry. Surface 
moisture is also scanty in parts of Kan- 
sas and in Nebraska and South Dakota. 
The condition of the Winter-wheat crop 
remains mostly unchanged; there is 
some improvement where rains occurred 
and in general.the crop is still satis- 
factory. 
Water Supply Is Replenished 

There was a substantial snow cover 
deposited over much of the Lake region, 
while the cover is still’adequate in the 
Northeast. Mild weather caused some 
melting in the Northwest, although in 
parts there is still sufficient protection. 
In Washington wheat is largely bare, 
although the crop is still in good condi- 
tion. The unusually mild weather fa- 
vored Spring plowing, with some work 
done as far north as southern Iowa, and 
Spring oats were being seeded in Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, and eastern Kansas. 
Some Spring wheat was put in in south- 
ern Iowa and New Mexico. 

The beneficial rains in central areas 
of the country were very helpful in re- 
plenishing the water supplies. The mild 
weather caused native pastures to green 
up north to Oklahoma; pastures are ab- 
normally advanced in Texas. Conditions 
were generally favorable for livestock 
throughout the great western grazing 
areas, with mostly anne supplies of 
feed where feeding is still necessary, but 
in many places the range is open, per- 
mitting more or less ranging. Shed land- 
ing is making good progresg, with the 
weather conditions favorable. 

Early gardening has started north to 
Kentucky and Kansas, with vegetation 
abnormally advanced in more southern 
localities. Winter truck crops are doing 
very well, with potato planting becom- 
— more or less general in the South. 
Tobacco-plant beds have been prepared 
in most sections, with some seeding done 
in Kentucky. Seed cane is reported in 
good condition in Louisiana, with pros- 
pects for stubble cane appearing good. 
Fruit buds are abnormally advanced, but 


had reached its quota of $14,000. The 
announcement has just been received. 

Other chapters announcing they had 
reached their quotas were: Dover, Ohio, 
Herkimer, N. Y., and Oil City, Pa. 

Rhode Island, with 84 per cent of the 
State quotas reached, still was leading in 
the race to be the first State to reach 
its goal. 

Patients, personnel and medical staff 
at the Carville, La., leprosarium con- 
tributed $628 to the drought relief fund, 
according to word received by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Representative Ruth Bryan Owen of 
Miami, Fla., sent the following state- 
ment to the Red Cross: 

“Having known the experience of dis- 
aster, Florida is sharply conscious of 
the tribulations of others. When our 
State was storm swept, the Red Cross 
appealed to the Nation on our behalf 
and earned not only Florida’s gratitude 
but her cooperation. It is not easy for 
us to give in these days of economic 
strain but in understanding sympathy 
for our drought-stricken neighbors and 


the Red Cross I hope and believe the 
people of Florida will respond to the 
present appeal to the utmost of their 
| ability.” 

A valentine, in the cut-out form of a 


ceived by President Hoover from Norma 
Zeigler, 12 years old, of Etters, Pa., who 
enclosed a quarter from her own bank. 

Accompanying a check for $9.39, came 
the following letter to President Hoover: 

“Dear Mr. Hoover: We approve of thy 
way of helping the suffering people in 
the West. We hope that the people will 
not have to suffer very much longer. 
We children in the second grade of 
Friends’ School. in Media, Pa., collected 
this money to help the people out West.— 
For Second Grade, Friends’ School, Alice 
Roberts Smedley.” 


Work Already Done 


In Drought Area Praised 

Earle W. Hodges, of New York, inter- 
national president of the Lions Clubs, 
has asked all clubs to share the responsi- 
bility of aiding those in need. Mr. 
Hodges recently visited drought areas 
and saw the Red Cross at work, Melvin 
Jones, the secretary general, states, and 
was very warm in his praise of the work. 

The following report is received from 
a Red Cross worker in the drought area 
in Louisiana: 

“Last October, with the Red Cross 
supplying the seeds and the stimulus, 
oats were sown in this region, and today, 
thanks to a mild Winter, acre after acre 
is covered with green blades of oats. 
This feed for farm animals is being sup- 
plemented by the feed loans advanced 
against this year’s crop by the Federal 
Government to those farmers eligible to 
receive it. 

“It has been the almost universal cus- 
tom for northern Louisiana planters, big 
and little, to raise little or no food for 
their tables. Cotton was planted right 
up to the back door, and food was 
bought from receipts from this crop. So 
little money came in last year, however, 
that the farmers found themselves fac- 
ing famine. 

“The Red Cross had given kitchen- 
garden seed last Fall, too, and, thanks 
to the mild and open Winter experienced 
here, northern Louisianians had many 
new green vegetables added to their diet 
and a quantity of healthful, disease- 
preventing food was added to the diet 
in the fight against hunger. : 

“It is safe to say that these kitchen 
gardens instituted by the Red Cross will 
be adopted as a permanent addition to 
the farmers’ assets in the future in this 
section.” 


Eleven Persons Released 


The release of 11 persons from the Na- 
tional Leprosarium at Carville, La., was 
authorized Feb. 9 by Surgeon General 
Cumming, of the Public Health Service, 
it was announced Feb, 11 at the Service. 

The 11 patients who are to be released 
as no longer constituting a menace to the 
health of the public are residents of 
eight different States, it was stated. The 
longest term spent by any of these at 
Carville was about 6 years and the short- 
est 10 months, 





the cooler weather at the end of the 
week was beneficial in checking too rapid 





rowth. Citrus are excellent in Florida, 
But orange picking was delayed by rain 
in southern California, 


, 


During the 10 years the National 
Leprosarium has been under the direc- 
tion of the Public Health Service, it was 
stated, 89 patients have been permitted 
to return to-their normal walks in life. 


in appreciation for the past servite of | 


bank, and reading “Can I bank on you | 
to be my Valentine” has just been re-j 





From Federal Leprosarium | 





Reports Show 


Thoroughly Cooked Meat Is 
Harmless, However, Fed- 
eral Agency Says, Urging 
Care in Dressing Animals 

a eeerieertninion ‘ 


Recent reports to the United States 
Public Health Service indicate that an 
unusually large number of cases of tula- 
remia are occurring this Winter, it was 
stated Feb. 11. Because of economic 
conditions,, rabbits form an important 
article of diet for a number of persons 
in many sections at the present time. 


Tularemia is a disease caused by a 
germ which is found in nature, princi- 
pally in certain infected rodents. Tula- 
remia was discovered by Dr, Edward 
Francis, of the Public Health Service. 
Wild rabbits are the main source of in- 
fection of this disease. Among wild 
rabbits tularemia is a very fatal disease. 
Men sometimes contract this disease 
from handling rabbits. Hunters who 
dress rabbits, or cooks who prepare them 
for the table, are very frequently in- 
fected with tularemia if the rabbit has 
this disease. A few cases have been 
contracted from such unusual sources as 
the skinning or dressing of woodchucks, 
muskrats, opossums, skunks, coyotes and 
tree squirrels. . 


Sources of Infection 


The three chief sources of infection 
with tularemia are tick bite, fly bite and 
the dressing of wild rabbits. Cases of 
the disease have occurred in the United 
States in every month of the year. The 
great reservoir of infection, and the 
greatest source of human infection, is 
the wild rabbit—jack, cottontail, and 
snowshoe varieties—but, owing to the 
agency of blood-sucking insects-common 
to rabbits and man, we also find cases 
resulting from tick bite and fly bite. 

Although a new disease of man, tula- 
remia has now been recognized in 48 
States of the United States, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Japan, Canada, Rus- 
sia and Norway. 

Névember, December and January 
have been the months of onset for the 
majority of the cases occurring east of 
the Mississippi River, resulting from the 
dressing of wild cottontail rabbits for 
food. These months embrace the “open 
season” when, owing to the relaxation 
of the game laws, the hunting of cotton- 
tail rabbits is generally permitted, and, 
consequently, these rabbits are then of- 
fered for sale in great numbers in the 
markets. 

As a rule, when the infection has come 
from a rabbit some injury has been in- 
flicted on the hand, although a manifest 
injury is not necessary for infection to 
occur. Usually an ulcer develops at the 
site of infection, accompanied by en- 
largement of the lymph glands which 
drain the ulcer. Fever is always present 


/and continues for two to three weeks. 


The primary lesion may be located on 
the eyelid or on parts of the body other 
than the skin of the hands, if due to tick 
bite or fly bite. The diagnosis is con- 
firmed by a blood test. One attack 6f 
the disease confers immunity in man 
from further attacks. 


No Special Treatment 


There is no special treatment for this 
disease. Rest in bed is the most impor- 
tant measure. No preventive vaccine or 
curative serum has* been perfected, nor 
has any special drug been found effective 
against tularemia. 

Rabbit meat, thoroughly cooked, is 
harmless for food; and it has been found 
that a temperature of 56 degrees Cen- 
tigrade, or 138 degrees Fahrenheit, kills 
the germ of tularemia. The ordinary dis- 
infectants are effective. Rubber gloves 
should be worn by those who must dress 
wild rabbits. Immune persons should be 
employed to dress them where possible. 
Infected rabbits kept in cold storage at 
a temperature just above freezing may 
retain their infection for three months, 
but not for four months. Market inspec- 
tion of rabbits is impracticable, because 


jonly about 10 per cent of the rabbits 


found in the market still have the liver 
in place. e" 

Finally, beware of the wild rabbit 
which the dog or cat has caught, or 
which a boy has killed with a club—it 
is probably a sick rabbit. 


No Basis Found to Act 
Against Georgia Judge 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
with the case from which these charges 
came. 

“Your subcommittee is unanimous in 
its opinion and so reports that the said 
Bascom §S. Deaver, according to the in- 
formation reported to the subcommittee, 
has not been guilty of any acts which, 
in contemplation of the Constitution, are 
high crimes and misdemeanors requir- 
ing the interposition of the constitutional 
powers of the House. (Signed.) C. El- 
lis Moore, Chairmdn; Charles I. Sparks 
Andrew J. Montague, Charles A. Jonas.” 

——_—---—__}——— 


Methods for Producing 
Mirrors Are Described 


The Bureau of Standards has just is- 
sued a new circular, No. 389, which su- 
persedes letter circular No. 32, “Methods 
of Silvering Glass.” It deals princi- 
pally with the methods for producing 
mirrors by the chemical deposition of 
silver on glass. The Brashear, Rochelle 
salt, and formaldehyde formulas are 
given, together with a detail discussion 
of the precautions which should be taken 
to avoid danger, and the technique which 
has been found to yield the most satis- 
factory results at the Bureau, Methods 
are also given for the chemical deposi- 
tion of copper, platinum, or lead sul. 
phide and for the production of reflect- 
ing films on glass by cathode sputter- 
ing and by the condensation of vapor. 
ized metals. 

The information will be of great in- 
terest to amateur and professional 
makers of telescopes and other optical. 
instruments as well as to those engaged 
in the work of silvering ordinary mir- 
rors, 

Copies may be obtained from the Su- 

erintendent of Documents,’ Government 

rinting Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 
cents each, 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
Potato Acreage 


Potato acreage in 1931 probably wat 
be 6 per cent greater than in 1930, if 
growers thevwaheut the country carry 
out their present intentions. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 
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Conference of Nations Recommended to Seek Remedy 


British Sale of India’s Bullion Blamed 
For Loss in Buying Power of China 
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duction must take place, carrying with 
it inevitable unemployment. In the opin- 
ion of the subcommittee, therefore, the 
great sudden decline in our trade with 
China is due primarily to the extraordi- 
narily depressed price of silver. 

The same cause is equally applicable 
to our depressed commerce with the other 
silver-using countries that have been de- 


Senate Subcommittee Asks That President In-| *i#"**@¢ i this report. 


stitute Negotiations Looking to Relief 
Of Unstable Market 


N INTERIM report, dealing with the reasons for the depressed state of pe 


Reductions Experienced 
In 11-month Period 


During the same period our exports to 
and our imports from such silver-using 
countries decreased as follows: 

South America, decrease in exports 37 
r centum; decrease in imports 32 per 


trade between the United States and-.China, and suggesting measures | centum. 
of relief, has been submitted by the subcommittee of the Senate Committee 


on Foreign Relations, which has been 


studying the subject. 


Mexico,’ decrease in exports 13 per 
centum; decrease in imports 33 per 


The report finds as the primary cause the depressed price of silver, and | Centum. 
suggests that negotiations with other countries be entered into, looking 
toward a suspension of the policy of some governments of melting up silver 


coins and selling the bullion; that an international conference on silver be | a 


called; and that a special pool be established for advances to China. 


I 
The report is addressed to Senator William E. Borah, chairman of the | half of the population of the world wen 


India,-decrease in exports 19 per cen- 
tum; decrease in imports 30 per centum. 
The people of these countries constitute 
large portion of the consuming publ: 
of the world. In fact, they embrace ove 


Committee of Foreign Relations, and is signed by Key Pittman, chairman; | 90 per cent of the nations of the earth. 
Hiram W. Johnson, Claude A. Swanson, Arthur H. Vandenberg and Hen- 


rick Shipstead. 


Dear Senator: Your subcommittee, 
256 to investigate and report upon the 
Aiispression of United States trade and 


commerce with China, to study treaty ; 


, stipulations relating to same, and to 


make recommendations to alleviate dis- 
turbing conditions, begs leave to submit 
the tolleding interim report and recom- 
mendations: 

Scope of This Report: Our commerce 
with China has been retarded for several 
years by reason of war and other con- 
ditions in China affecting her. produc- 
tion, development and prosperity. The 
sudden, unusual and destructive depres- 
sion in our commerce with China since 
Jan. 1, 1930, can not, however, be ac-, 
counted for by reason of conditions that 
have existed for several years. It is| 
this unusual and sudden depression with 
regard to which your committee reports. 

Your subcommittee at numerous hear- 
ings has taken the testimony and written 
statements of officials of the United 
States Department of Commerce, bank- 
ers, exporters and importers, shippers, 
and others, all of them familiar from 
long experience with our commerce in 
many countries, particularly China. Such 
testimony and written statements are 1n 
the form of published hearings, which 
are herewith submitted to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. . 

Decrease in commerce with China: 
During the first 11 months of 1930, be- 
ing the months for which we have statis- 
ties, our exports to China were 27 per 
centtm less than our exports during 
the same period in 1929. Our imports 
from China during such period in 1930 | 
were 36 per centum below our imports 
during the samme period of 1929. The 
reports. received from the Department 
of Commerce, so far as they have been 
obtained for the months of November 
and December, disclose that our com- 
merce with China continues to decrease, 
although war conditions were greatly 
improved during those months. 


Fall in Silver Price Declared 


Clief Cause of Decrease 

She chief cause for the abnormal and 
suéden decrease in our commerce with 
China during the latter part of 1929 
and 1930 was the sudden, great 
and unprecedented fall in the price of 
silver. Silver is the only money in 
China, and it is the sole measure of the 
wealth and purchasing power of its peo- 
ple. From July, 1929, to date the price 
of silver dropped one-half. : 

Price of silver: The prewar price of 
silver—that is, in 1913, was 60 cents an 
ounce. This price had been about the 
average or normal price for many years. 
The annual average price of silver per 
ounce during the past four fiscal years 
was: 1926, 58 cents; 1927, 57% cents; 
1928, 57 cents; 1929, 46 cents. 

It will be observed that the average 
price of silver, unlike other commodities, 
did not increase over the prewar price 
but maintained about the same average 
price. This price we may still call nor- 
mal. 

The price of silver commenced to drop 
in January, 1929. In January, 1929, the 
average price of silver was 57 1/3 cents 
an ounce. Today it is 26% cents an 
ounce. 

Money of China: China is now and 
always has been a silver-standard coun- 
try. China possesses no gold. The 
standard measure of money is the tael, 
which is approximately an ounce of pure 
silver. The sycee is the chief repre- 
sentative of money and medium of com- 
merce and trade. It is a piece of silver 
shaped like a shoe or slipper containing 
50 taels. : 

There are some silver coins in China. 
They are silver dollars minted and issued 
by the Government of China and the 
Mexican dollar, each containing a similar 
amount of silver to the standard silver 
dollar of the United States. In addition 
to these, there are subsidiary silver coins 
comparable with the dimes, quarters, and 
halves of the United States. 

The value and purchasing power of 
the tael, sycee and silver coins fluctuates 
daily and is determined by the daily 
quoted price of silver in London. A board 
of brokers in London daily fixes the price 
of silver, which is accepted throughout 
the world. 


Decline in Purchasing 


Power of China’s Money 

The people of China must pay for our 
goods with gold, and they buy gold with 
silver. They are now compelled to pay 
twice as much for gold with their silver 
as they did a year ago, which, to them, 
means that they are paying twice as 
much for our products. The abnormal, 
sudden and unprecedented fall in the 
price of silver has cut in half the wealth 
and the purchasing power of the people 
of China, restrained them from purchas- 
ing other than the necessities of life, 
destroyed credit and stagnated trade. 

The price of silver. from May, 1928, to 
the present time has steadily dropped 
until it has now reached the lowest level 
for all time of less than 261% cents an 
ounce. In June, 1928, silver was 60 1-3 
cents an ounce, 

Credit system destroyed: Not only has 
the purchasing power of China been cut 
in half and the cost to them of our ex- 

orts doubled, but the credit situation 
as been even more seriously. affected. 

In fact, it is testified by exporters 
without contradiction that all transac- 
tions with China at the present time 
must be on a cash basis. This is due to 
the fact that the price of silver has not 
only been steadily decreasing but the 
cause of this decrease continues to exist, 

d under such conditions a further 
ee decrease in the price of silver is 
constantly threatened and is expected. 
In this uncertain condition no safe 
agreements can be entered into as to 
{future payment for goods sold. 

Actual and artificial value of silver: 











' manufactures 


It follows in full text: 


tablished by various governments has 
not measured and, in fact, has had no 
relation whatever to the actual price of 
silver or what might be termed its nor- 
mal value in the world market. 

For instance, the parity price of our 
subsidiary silver coins—that is, dimes, 
quarters and halves, with relation to 
gold, is $1.38 an ounce. Yet the market 
price for silver in the United States to- 
day, even that produced in our own! 
mines, is now 2642 cents an ounce. 

Our Government buys silver in the 
open market for 26% cents an ounce and 
it into subsidiary coins 
and sells such coins to banks and to com- 
merce in the United States at the rate 
of $1.38 an ounce. 


To illustrate, the United States Gov- 
ernment sells to commerce and banks 50 
dimes for $5. These 50 dimes contain 
3.623 ounces of silver. So the silver in 
the dimes is sold at the rate of $1.88 an 
ounce. The value of the silver in these 
50 dimes, and such would be the value 
outside of the United States, is, at 26% 
cents an ounce, $.955. 

7. Those coins in the United States, for 
limited purposes, have a_ purchasing 
power equal to $1.38 an ounce, although 
they are not full legal tender. Their : 
purchasing power on a ratio with gold 
of $1.38 an ounce is maintained because 





; in the United States they are accepted 


at face value. It must be remembered 
that our subsidiary coins‘are only a very 
small portion of our money, and are~in- 
tended and only used to facilitate minor 
domestic transactions. Such use of sil- 
ver is maintained to a certain extent in | 
some other countries. 


Asiatic Countries Consume 


Two-thirds of World’s Output 

In China, Mexico, Central America, 
South America, India, and Asia the sit- 
uation is entirely different. In our coun- 
try the basis of all of our domestic and 
foreign commerce is gold, and we have 
the gold. In the other countries named 
the foundation of all commercial trans- 
actions, both domestic and foreign, must 
be based upon silver because they have 
silver and little or no gold. 

In India the silver rupee has a certain 
ratio with gold, but these rupees are only 
a small part of the silver wealth of 
India, and they are now being melted 
up and sold as bullion under the policy 
and practice of the government of India. 

How Silver Is Conserved in Oriental 
and Latin Countries: Silver has been 
pouring into China, India, and other} 
Asiatic countries from the dawn of his- 
tory. In fact, China and India since our 
earliest history have consumed annually 
two-thirds of the world’s production of 
silver. Little of this silver has been 
preserved in the form of silver coins, but | 
is absorbed in the form of raw silver 
called bullion, or in the form of silver 
jewelry and trinkets in which form the | 
Oriental and South American people 
generally conserve their wealth. 

The women’of India and most Asiatic | 
countries are not permitted to inherit 
property. Therefore a custom has long 
existed for the women to accumulate, over 
long periods of time, silver coins, and 
then melt them up and manufacture 
them into jewelry. This silver jewelry 
is the measure of their wealth and pur- 





chasing power; it is their reserve; their 
bank account. 


Textile Mills Said to Suffer 


As Silver Price Drops 


This is the wealth that enables such 
peoples to purchase our exports. It is! 
largely the measure of their domestic 
economic soundness. The disaster that 
follows the destruction of the purchas- 
ing power of such wealth, and its value 
as the basis for credit, is obvious. 

Let us illustrate this proposition: The 
chief market of the world for eotton 
textiles is in the tropical climates of 
China, India, Asia, Mexico, Central 
America, and South America. These 
people find that they have to pay twice 
as much for a piece of cotton goods as 
they did a year ago—that is, they are 
compelled to give twice as much of their 
money, which is silver, than they paid a 
year ago for the same article. The re- 
sult is that they buy only that which 
actual necessity compels them to have. 
Our cotton textile mills commenced to 
suffer at the same time that silver be- 
gan to drop. The textile mills of Man- 
chester, England, commenced to suffer 
at the same time that the price of silver 
started to fall. With the decreased de- 
mand for cotton textiles came the fall 
in the price of cotton, until today cot- 
ton is about half what it was a year ago. 
The same condition applies in a more or 
less degree to all of our exports to those 
countries, such as wheat, lumber, auto- 
mobiles, radios, electrical appliances, and 
machinery. 


Entire World Feels 
Effect of Depression 


While it is true that the most alarm- 
ing results of the depressed price of 
silver have been felt in those countries 
that have only silver as money, yet the 
evidence discloses that its depressing ef- 
fect has reached the entire wor'd. The 
United States and other countries that 
are suffering at the present time most 
intensely from the inability to dispose 
of surplus production are to such extent 
directly affected. 

Cotton is our greatest export product, 
and when the value of that product is 
reduced one-half by reason of the reduc- 
tion in the purchasing power of those 
people who are the greatest consumers 
of cotton cloth, then the purchasing 
power of our citizens engaged in the 
cotton-raising industry is reduced one- 
half. And we see the same effect to 





possibly a lesser degree on our wheat ne 


farmers and on our manufacturers, 
With the destruction of our market for 
our surplus production, reduction of pro- 





Upon.your subcommittee was imposed 
the duty of ascertaining not only the 
cause of the depression but the possible 
remedy, or remedies, if any, for such 


appointed under authority of S. Res. The artificial parity price of silver es-| unfortunate conditions. It being evident 


to your subcommittee that the depressed 
condition of our commerce with China, 
and, we may say, with other silver-using 
countries, being due chiefly to the de- 
pressed price of silver, your subcommit- 
tee sought next the reason for this sud- 
den and unusual depression in the price 
of silver. 


Price Decrease Continues 
As Production Falls Off 


The annual reports of the Director 
of the Mint of the United States give 
the annual production of silver in every 


country in the world for a period of 


over 50 years. These reports disclose 
that the annual increase in the produc- 
tion of silver has been only on the aver- 
age of much less than the normal in- 


crease of the average production of all 


other commodities and is not commen- 
surate with the inorease in population 
and ¢ommerce. 


To illustrate, as far back as 1913, the 


production of silver amounted to 223,- 
686,823 ounces. In the 16 years fol- 
lowing it fluctuated up and down. In 
1923 it reached 240,169,264 éunces; in 
1928 the total world production was 
254,869,163 ounces; during the prosper- 
ous year of 1929 the world production 
was 261,265,718 ounces and the estimated 
production for 1930 is approximately 
225,000,000 ounces. 

It will be noted that the price of silver 
was decreasing while production was 
falling off. 

The increase from 1923 to 1929 was 
only 21,000,000 ounces, and the increase 


from the high mark from 1913 to 1923) 


was less than 15,000,000 ounces. 

The decline in 1930 reduces world pro- 
duction back to practically the world 
production of 1913. 

As approximately two-thirds of the 
world’s production of silver is mined 


as a by-product of gold, copper, lead, 
and zinc, silver production varies with 


the production of these other metals. 
Overproduction Danger 
Is Declared Slight 


The production of silver, therefore, is 


automatically regulated and controlled 
by the production of gold, copper, lead 
and zinc. When world conditions are 
prosperous and there is therefore a great 
demand for such metals there is an in- 
crease in production of such metals with 
a by-product increase in the production 
of silver. When the world is unable to 
buy such metals, as is the case now. 
then the production of such metals de- 
creases, and with it decreases the pro- 
duction of silver. It is evident therefore 
that there is little or no danger of an 
overproduction of silver. 

The consumption of the world produc- 
tion of silver may be illustrated through 
the distribution of silver for the year 
1929. In that year the consumption was 
as follows: 

(In millions of fine ounces.) 

India: Imports from the United States, 
Canada, England, France, Egypt, Australia 
and others, 79.2; supplies from government 
reserves sold in India, 7.3; total, 86.5; less 
exports, 4.7; net Indian consumption, 81.8. 

China: Imports from the United States, 
Canada and England, 133.3; from India and 
Japan, 3.4; Chinese consumption, 136.7. 

Germany: Imports from the United States, 
Mexico, England and others, 12.0. 

Arts and Manufactures: In the United 
States and Canada, 37; in England, 6.5. 

Coinage: United States mint, 2.5; Rus- 
sia, 3.5; Holland, 3; Hong Kong dollars, 16. 

Unaccounted for, 12.5. 

Grand total, 311.5. 

Such 311,500,000 ounces of silver is 
divided as follows: Production 261,265,718 
ounces. Supply derived from melting up 
silver coins 50,234,282, ounces. 
Production and Consumption 
Equally Uniform 

There was no surplus production of 
silver in 1929 or 1980. In fact, there 
has never been, according to the evidence, 
any surplus of silver. The mine produc- 
tion of the world was remarkably uni- 
form and the consumption of the world 
was equally uniform. The annual mine 
production was always consumed, and 
commerce and business had so adjusted 
themselves to such production that the 
demand was measured by the produc- 
tion. The evidence conclusively proves 
therefore that the sudden fall in the price 
of silver from the average level of 58.18 
cents an ounce in 1928 to 26% cents an 
ounce at the present time was not due to 
overproduction. 

While there was no overproduction, 
there was an oversupply of silver in the 
markets of the world. This oversupply 
arises from two sources; namely, (1) the 
debasement of silver coins, or, in other 
words, the reduction of the amount of 
silver in silver coins, and (2) the selling 
of the surplus silver so derived, and the 
melting up of silver coins in India and 
the sale of such silver as bullion in the 
market of the world. 
gThe cause of the sudden, large and un- 
precedented fall in the price of silver 
was the dumping upon the market of the 
world of large and unusual quantities oi 
silver bullion derived from the melting 
up of silver coins in India and the de- 
basement of silver coins in Great Britain, 
France and Belgium. 

The British Government for India in 
1926 adopted the gold standard policy 
for India. The carrying out of this policy 
contemplated the acquisition of approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 dollars’ in gold 
through the melting up of Indian silver 
rupee coins and the sale in the world 
market of the bullion derived therefrom. 

The British government for India com- 
menced to sell in 1927, During 1927 
and 1928 she sold 31,700,000 ounces; in 
1929 she sold 25,000,000 ounces; and in 
1930 up to Dec. 1°she sold 29,500,000 

ices, 

According to the financial column of 
Cotton and Finance for January, 1931, 
a magazine published in Bombay, the 


Indian government in December, 1930, 
sold 2,938,000 ounces of silver at a time 
when silver was only 31% cents an 
ounce. 

It is difficult to obtain exact data on 
recent shipments of silver by the Indian 
government, as the Indian government 
seems to treat the matter in somewhat 
the nature of a confidential transaction. 


There is no doubt, however, that the} 


government of India has been shipping 
silver into the markets of the world dur- 
ing the month of January, 1931. We 
|are informed by silver brokers of high 
{standing that such is the fact. Some of 
them inform us that the Indian govern- 
ment trade returns show that from Jan. 
1, 1931, to date the government of In- 
dia shipped to London 14,630,000 ounces 
of silver and 10,700,000 ounces of sil- 
ver to Hong Kong. The exact amount is 
not so material as is the fact that the 
government of India “is continuing its 
disastrous policy and practice even when 
the price of silver has reached the low- 
est level in all history. 

Still Melting Up Rupees 

And Disposing of Bullion 

The Indian government is still main- 
taining and carrying out its policy of 
melting up silver rupees and disposing 
of the silver as bullion. According to 
reports, the government of India still 
has at least 400,000,000 ounces of silver 
in such rupees that it can throw upon 
the world market as silver bullion. 

The program of the British govern- 
ment for India to date has been not only 
a failure so far as carrying out the pol- 
icy is concerned, but it has been de- 
structive of the wealth, purcasing power 
and prosperity not only of the people 
of India, but of every country that uses 
silver for money, and indirectly injuri- 
ous to the prosperity of the world. Even 
in 1930, when silver had reached the 
then all-time low of 34 cents an ounce, 
India, under such policy, threw on .an 
already saturated market 29,500,000 
ounces of such silver. The last thread 
of confidence and hope in the minds of 
people of the silver-using countries was 
broken and speculators in silver in all 
countries commenced to dump silver 
on the market. ; y 

Although the people of China still hold 
tenaciously to their silver, the specula- 
tors of China are no exception in the 
bear movement that has developed. They 
know now the result of the dumping 
ipolicy in India. They know that with 
an available 400,000,000 ounces of silver, 
which India could and apparently in- 
tends to continue to dump under the 
policy referred to above, there is no ad- 
vantage to be gained in the holding of 
silver. Thus, when extensive Indian 
sales are noted, world silver speculators 
sell panically. 


Economic Conditions Blamed 
For Chinese Sacrifice 


As to the sale of sitver in China under 
such conditions, it may be justly stated 
that a nation whose purchasing power 
largely depends on the price of silver 
is to be pitied rather than criticized when 
economic conditions force it to sacrifice 
its wealth by selling on an alarmingly 
depressed silver market. 

Furthermore, it is manifest that at 
least one factor forcing the sale of sil- 
ver in China is the absolute necessity 
of the Chinese to sacrifice their silver 
in an effort to meet their obligations, a 
fact. which additionally adds to their 
economic burden. 

No commodity could withstand such 
an attack. Take out of use any product 
today and throw it on the market of 
the world and its value would be equally 
affected as has the value of silver by 
the act of the British government for 
India. Silver is a commodity. By a 
series of laws enacted in various coun- 
tries, including our own, during the past 
50 years, it has been demonetized in the 
most powerful governments of the world. 


Silver Regarded as 


Second Line of Defense 

This action was taken notwithstanding 
|the fact that there was no overproduc- 
tion of silver nor threat of overproduc- 
tion of silver. Since the beginning of 
time, so far as statistics are had, the 
production of silver has been 14 ounces 
of silver to one ounce of gold. The 
United States Department of Commerce 
in its Economic Paper 8, published in 
1930, under the title “Summarized data 
of silver production,” says: 

“Demonetization became possible 
through the enormous increase in gold 
production that followed invention of the 
cyanide process in 1887 and development 
of the gold fields of South Africa, yet 
a number of countries still retain the 
silver-gold standard. Most orientals use 
silver as a medium of exchange almost 
to the exclusion of gold. Silver may thus 
be regarded as a second line of defense 
for the maintenance of the metallic foun- 
dation of monetary systems, but the 
‘future of its production will be influenced 
largely by the course of gold production. 

“In conclusion it is of interest to note 
that, although the value of gold to silver 
now stands at a ratio of about 40 to 
| 1 and was formerly fixed in the bimetal- 
lic monetary standard at 16 to 1, the 
ratio of production of silver to gold in 
the whole period since the discovery of 
America has been about 14 to 1.” 


| Present Ratio on Basis 


Of Over 60 to 1 


Evidently at the time such paper was 
prepared the price of silver had not 
dropped as low as it is now because at 
the present time the ratio of gold and 
silver is on the basis of over 60 ounces of 
silver to one ounce of gold. It is true 
that at the time the actual demonitiza- 
tion of silver took place there was an 
| extraordinary production of gold, which 
created, if it did not justify, the opinion 
in the minds of economists that silver 
would be unnecessary as a standard for 
monetary purposes. 
| . The interim report of the gold delega- 
tion of the financial committee of the 





found as’a fact and reported that the 
burden upon gold for monetary purposes 
had been steadily increasing for- years, 
that the production of gold was increas- 
ing at a very low rate, and that unless 
'conditions of production changed, and 
such conditions were not in sight, there 
would be an actual shortage of gold in 
1934. This report appears in part 4 of 
the hearings which are herewith sub- 
mitted. 

Silver is more than a commodity with 
over half of the people of the world. It 
is more than a commodity in all the coun- 
tries of the world except six or seven. In 
fact, with the exception of those coun- 
tries that have both established the gold 
standard and have the gold-to back such 
standard, silver always has been and is 
now money, the only measure of wealth, 
and the only monetary instrument of 
trade and commerce. 

The moving cause for the great and 
abnormal depression in the price of sil- 
ver still exists and threatens a further 
|and unilimited depression. The situa- 
tion is even more serious than that aris- 
‘ing from the silver crisis in China. The 





Council of the League of Nations in 1930 | 


same silver crisis exists in Mexico, South 
America, India, Asia and all other silver- 
using countries. Our exports to these 
countries have greatly depreciated. The 
wealth of the peoples of all of these na- 
tions, representing over half of the popu- 
lation of the world, is measured in silver. 
They have received and hoarded silver 
during the ages. It has been their in- 
strument of trade and commerce. They 
have little or no gold, Their purchasing 
power, like the people of China, has been 
reduced one-half, their credit destroyed, 
trade restrained, and their utter ruin 
threatened. 


A few of the governments of the peo- 
ples mentioned are on a gold or semi- 
gold basis. Of these governments none! 
appear to have anywhere near an ade- 
quate gold reserve, while the rest of 
such, governments either have no gold 
resefve or such reserve is utterly de- 
| ficient. 

According to the report of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the monetary .gold of 
the world is $10,909,000,000. 

There appear in the record tables taken 
from the January, 1931, bulletin of the 
Federal Reserve Board showing the gold 
stocks of central banks and governments 
|of the leading gold-possessing countries 
of the world, the gold movements to and 
from certain other countries, and for- 
eign exchange rates (yearly averages) 
from 1922 to 1930. 

The relevancy of these tables is based 
|upon the committee’s consideration dur- 
ing hearings of certain statements made 
by witnesses as to existing and future 
shortages of gold and the relationship 
of this shortage to world commodity 
prices and international trade and credit. 


Gold Holdings Amount 


To 11 Billion Dollars 

It will be noted from the first table 
that in November, 1930, the total gold 
holdings of central banks and govern- 
ments in 45 countries was $10,909,- 
000,000. _ 

Of this amount the holdings of the 
United States alone amounted to $4,220,- 
000,000, France had $2,037,000,000, 
England had $767,000,000, Germany 
$519,000,000, the Argentine $417,000,- 
000, and Japan $409,000,000. 

India in November, 1930, had $128,- 
000,000 in gold, which amount was ex- 
actly the estimated gold holdings of In- 
dia in November, 1929. This is the pres- 
ent basis of the proposed gold standard 
for India with its large area, great trade 
and 300,000,000 of people. , 

The holdings of the United States in 
the year from November, 1929, to No- 
vember, 1930, had increased by $220,- 
000,000. The gold holdings of France in- 
| creased in the same period from $1,609,- 
000,000 to $2,037,000,000. : 

The table gives the gold holdings in 
detail for 16 of the 45 countries from 
which statistics were gathered. Twenty- 
nine of the countries are lumped to- 
gether, with an estimated total of $693,- 
000,000, but this figure is more than $20,- 
000,000 less than these 29 countries were 
shown to have held in November, 1929. 
China is included within the lump-sum | 
figure of the 29 countries. China’s gold 
is negligible, as will be noted from the 
table in the hearings. 

The silver problem is aggravated by 
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the equally serious gold situation. Gold 
standard governments are experiencing 
great difficulty in obtaining gold to meet 
their budgets and pay their obligations. 
People in gold standard countries are 
competing with each other in the sale of 
their products to obtain gold with which 
|to pay their debts. The whole world is 
suffering from the destruction of silver 
money and the hoarding,’stagnation and 
maldistribution of gold. 


Remedies Recommended 





By Subcommittee 


policy adopted by any government. | 
Your subcommitte is of the opinion, how- | 


interest in the welfare and prosperity of | 


visability of the British government for | 
India suspending such policy with regard 
to the melting up and sale of India’s sil- | 
ver coin for a reasonable period of time 
until other readjustments can be de-| 
vised. 


subcommittee, to accomplish the restora- | 


silver or to prevent its continued Wde- | 
crease in purchasing power and its con- | 
tinued instability as a basis of credit | 


for India announces a determination to | 
suspend its present policy. 
tion of the suspension of such policy is 
an emergency and should be undertaken 
first. While it is of vital importance to 
restore the normal price of silver, it is 
possibly of more importance to assure 


Credit transactions can not be success- 
fully undertaken with countries that use 
silver for purchases until some plan, or 
plans, have been agreed upon that will 
assure to a greater extent than now ex- 
ists the stabilization of the purchasing 
power of silver. 

To this end it appears to your subcom- 
mitte that the President of the United 
States, under authority heretofore 
| granted to him by Congress under an 
|act approved Mar. 3, 1897, chapter 376, 
section 312, Revised Statutes of the 
| United States, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the representation of the United 


tional monetary conference hereafter to 
be called, and to enable the President 
to otherwise promote an _ international 
agreement,” or under his general con- 
stitutional powers, should invite or obtain 
the governments of the world, or those 
who express an interest, to enter into 
an international conference, or confer- 
ences, where plans, policies and agree- 
ments may be discussed and arrived at, 
if possible, looking to the remedying of 
the present uncertain and dangerous 
status of silver throughout the world. 


Other Ways of Aiding 
Trade With China 


Reviving China: Our commerce with 
China may be aided in other ways. 
China is the natural market of the 
United States. With the exception of 
|Japan, our country is China’s closest 
| powerful neighbor. Her people admire 
and respect us, as we do them. Our 
friendship has existed from time im- 
memorial. They prefer our products, 


pelled to purchase cheaper products 
through extreme poverty. China has an 
area almost as large as the United States 
and Mexico combined. It contains a 
| population of from 400,000,000 to 450,- 
| 000,000 of normally peaceful, intelli- 
gent, industrious, peopie, They seek an 
opportunity for. peaceful employment, 
| If we give these people employment and 
| prosperity, for years to come they will 
|furnish a market for most of our sur- 
| plus production: ; 5 . 

It was testified before our subcom- 





against violent fluctuations of the price. | 


States by commissioners at any interna- | 


and purchase them except when com-| 
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States Treasury in Connection With 
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mittee by exporters who know China and 
its customs that with the pacification 
and revivification of China our entire 
wheat surplus would be consumed. The 
government of China, according to all 
the testimony we received, is a good 
government and is satisfactory to our 
citizens engaged in trade and commerce 
in and with China. . 
There must be work provided in China 
or there will be war. 
patient because of the inability of the 


national government of China to carry| 


out its program. The people of China, 
through lack of work, have been com- 
pelled to fight in armies for food. To- 
day China is practically at peace, with 
the exception of bandit bands still seek- 
ing food and property through raids. As 
has been aptly remarked, a large num- 
ber of Chinese are forced to “loot to 
live.” 


Chinese Government Said to 
Need Foreign Support 


The National Government of China can 
not carry out its program without the 
moral, intellectual and financial support 
of those nations that prosper by virtue 
of trade with China and that are able 
to render such aid. What China needs 
most is transportation. It is impossible 
to get products into or out of the inte- 
rior of China. Transportation to any 
extent only exists along the seacoast. 
There are only seven or eight thousand 
miles of roads in China over which an 
automobile may be safely driven. There 


are only 7,500 miles of railroads—fewer 
miles of motor roads and fewer miles | 
of railroads than we would find in one| 


of the small States of our Union. 


The passable roads in China, with the | 
exception of those on the seacoast, are| 
built out from the capitals of provinces 


and are not connected. Your subcommit- 


tee has seen maps of the proposed road 
The Commission that | 
visited your subcommittee asserted that 
$20,000,000 would so connect up these | 
isolated roads as to give a comparatively 
satisfactory national road system. When 
this system is completed there will be 
safe and expeditious transportation by | 
motors and trucks from the extreme | 
north of China to the south and from | 


system of China. 


the seacoast to the western border. 


The United States today sells to China 
80 per cent of the automobiles that it | 
With the inauguration of the pro- 
posed road system there will be thousands 
of miles of motor roads added to the| 
present system. Not only will production 
be tremendously facilitated but China will | 
become a great user of motors and it| 
will be opened up to a new and great 
' tourist trade. 

It has been testified before your sub- 
committee that with the pacification of 
China and the establishment of trans- 
portation the commerce of China would 
increase many fold in a very few years. 

Your subcommittee has taken a great 
deal of evidence as to the best manner 
in which financial aid may be granted 
today 
largely paid in rice by reason of the 
Gold will not be used 

Your subcommittee is aware of the im- | 1" me 5 at a a a — to | 

~ joni netary | come. e people for ages have become | 
progeny Os Geterentng 1 Sere {. | accustomed to the use of silver as money, 
lver in its raw state, silver in chunks 
j ever, that, having knowledge of the char-| called sycee, silver chipped off of bul- 
acter of the British people, of their ex-| lion, and a few silver coins, and it is 
tensive commerce with all nations, their| hard to change the customs of thou- 
The measure of wages | 
all peoples, they will not consider it im-| is so small in China that a laborer would 
proper if the President of the United | probably have to work months to get a| 
States should seek a discussion of the ad-| gold piece sufficiently large to conven- | 


uses. 


to China. Labor in China is 


scarcity of coins. 


$l 


sands of years. 


iently keep. 
Reason for Use 
Of Silver Explained 


While the people of oriental and tropi- 
}cal countries are suspicious of paper 
It is impossible, in the opinion of your | money, there is a stronger weet why |; 
They re-| 
tion of the normal purchasing power of | quire a metal and they could not and 
is prac- | 
It may be buried | 


1 _t It may be worn as jew- 
unless and until the British government | elry, and it may be carried in the loin 


they have always used silver. 


can not obtain gold. Silver 


tically indestructible. 
in the ground. 


cloth without destruction or injury 


The ques-| Paper money is subject to destruction 


j}and when placed in the loin cloth in a 
few hours it is in a condition bevond 
circulation. So China requires silver. 
| The proposal to lend China 200,000,000 
}or 300,000,000 ounces of silver has met 
|some objections. It is urged that there 
may be a change of government, or that 
the government may fall into incapable 
hands and the money lost or stolen. or 
squandered and not accomplish the paci- 
| fication and revivification of China. To 
meet this objection your subcommittee 
suggests that a silver fund or pool might} 
be established; that silver might be ad- 
| vanced to China from time to time as 
needed to be minted into suitable sized 
coins for the payment of wazes to labor 
;and the purchase of material to be used 
|upon certain specific projects that meet 
the approval of those handling the pool 
jor fund. 

It would be advisable, in the opinion 
}of your subcommittee, to invite those 
nations interested in China’s develop- 
ment and commerce to participate in such 
{a pool, The director, or directors, of 


| such pool would collaborate with the gov- 
jernment of China with regard to the 
laying out and consummation of such | 
projects. Euch advances __ therefore 
| would only be made during the periods 
in which the government of China was | 
in a position to assure the carrying out 
|of the purposes of the advances and the 
| repayment of such .advances in accord- 
|ance with the agreement. 

It has been suggested that such ad- 
| vances be measured in ounces of silver 
|rather than in dollars. It is urged that 
| by such process it would only be a loan 
of a commodity to be returned in kind, 
|and that the difficulty of establishing a 
price at which such silver should be 
| loaned and repaid would be avoided. Gov- 
jernments might hesitate to dispose of 
silver at the present price, while, on the 
other hand, China might not deem it 
wise to borrow silver at a higher price 
than the market price. 

The question arises as to where the 
|silver could be obtained. There is no 
| known large surplus of silver outside of 
|the Treasury of the United States ex- 
;cept silver coins in circulation. 
| It is not to be expected that any Govy- 
ernment except India would melt up its 
circulating silver coins, Other countries 
| desiring to participate in the pool could, 
of course, obtain silver from current pro- 
duction to carry out their part of the 








War lords are im-| 


program. The United States might use 
a portion of the standard silver dollars 
now lying inert in the Treasury. These 
silver dollars were used in 1918 under 
the Pitman Act to supply Great Britain 
with 208,000,000 ounces of silver to meet 
an emergency redemption of silver notes 
in India. The absence of these silver 
dollars from the Treasury until they 
were later replaced worked no harm and 
caused no embarrassment. Federal re- 
|serve notes were temporarily placed in 
the stead of the silver dollars removed 
as security for silver certificates out- 
standing against the dollars in the event 
that there were not sufficient silver dol- 
lars remaining for such redemption. As 
}a matter of fact, as silver certificates 
reached the Treasury they were can- 
celled and none of the Federal reserve 
|notes were used for such redemption. 


There are now in the Treasury of the 
United States, according to the last 
statement, 495,874,458 silver dollars for 
redemption of outstanding silver certifi- 
cates. Very few, if any, of these silver 
certificates are ever presented for re- 
demption, and the standard silver dol- 
lars are a frozen asset of the Govern- 
ment, unused, and bearing no interest. 
A safe plan could probably be devised 
| by the Treasury Department for the use 
, of some of these silver dollars in cannec- 
tion with advances to China. The ad- 
vances, of course, would be construed as 
a loan, and would be for a long period 
of time at a small rate of interest. The 
interest might be received in the form 
of silver and used for the purpose of re- 
storing the standard silver dollars to the 
Treasury, or for subsidiary coinage. 

All that the Senate may constitu- 
tionally do with regard to any matters 
herein suggested is to advise the Presi- 
dent of the United States of the opin- 
ion of the United States Senate, and 
thereafter, if he deemed it compatible 
with the interest of the Government, 
the manner, the method and the detail 
of such consummations must bé in his 
hands as the sole authority under the 
Constiution clothed with the power and 
duty to negotiate agreements upon be- 
half of the, United States. 

Your subcommitte annexes to this re- 
port statements of Government officials 
| and others, official Government tables and 
authorized statistical data, taken from 
the testimony of our hearings, for the. 
purpose of ready reference in support 
of the statements made herein and a 
few additional statistical tables of of- 
ficial character, dealing with collateral 
issues such as the present distribution of 
gold holdings and estimates on the sup- 
ply of and demand for gold in the near 
future. 


Senate Is Urged 
To Adopt Report 


Your subcommitte respectfully urges 
upon the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and upon the United States Senate 
through the. Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, the adoption of this report and a 
favorable report upon the two resolu- 
tions introduced in the Senate by Mr, 
Pittman, chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, on 
the eleventh day of February, 1931, be- 
ing: Senate Resolutions Nos. 442 and 
443, now pending before your Commit- 
tee, copies of which resolutions are hereto 
attached. 


S. Res. 442 embraces two subjects, 
namely, the suspension of the policy and 
practice of .the government of India in 
melting up her jeer rupee coins and dis- 
posing of the silver derived therefrom as 
bullion upon the market of the world, and 
the sale of silver by other governments 
derived from the debasement, or, in other 
words, the reduction of the amount of 
silver in silver coins, 

The other subject embraced in the res- 
olution anticipates international action 
looking to a more definite understanding 
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In Various State Legislatures 





Bills Covering Banking, Insurance, Labor and 
Industry, and Taxation Among Proposals 
Awaiting Legislative Consideration - 





Banking: Finance 


Ind. H. 367, Wilson. : 
raté of interest on petty loans; Judiciary A. 
Minn. S. 316. olfe. Repeals Account- 


ant Registration Law and provides new reg- 
ulations and examination; General Legisla- 
tion. ; 

Nebr. S. 331. Wellenseik. Relieves 
banks complying with Federal Resetve laws 
and organized under those laws from com- 
plying with State banking laws relative to 
maiptenance of reserves. ‘ 

N, Dak. S. 87. Relating to consolidation 
and merger of .banks ana corporations; 
Banks and Banking. : 

Ohio. S. 235. Nelson. To permit estab- 
lishment of branches of banks anywhere in 
the county. : 

R. I. H. 659. Cianciarulo. 1 
eligibility of bonds for savings bank in- 
vestment; Judiciary. 

Wyo. H. 131. Bank taxation; Corpora- 
tions. - : 

W. Va, H. 173. Small loan bill; Judi- 
ciary. 


Constitution 
Conn. H. J. R. 138. See Prohibition. 
Nebr. H. 427. See Prohibition. 
Crime: Prisons : 
Nebr. S. 150. Van Kirk. To prohibit 


pardons or parole of habitual criminals ex- 
cept upon newly discovered evidence. 

1, Y. S. 378. Cilano. Providing for the 
adoption of the uniform criminal extradition 
act; Codes. 3 

N. Y. H. 395. Alterman. Making circula- 
tion of any statement, rumor or intelligence 
as to stocks, bonds or public funds, not 
knowing the same to be true, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment; Codes. 


Tex. H. 275. Carpenter. To define at- 
tempt at arson; Criminal Jurisprudence. 
Tex. 326. Farmer. Defining and 


prohibiting libel by radio; Criminal Juris- 
prudence. 
Education 

Me. S. 302. Jackson. Prescribing oath 
to be taken by professors and instructors 
in public schools and colleges; Education. 

Nebr. S. 213. Johnson, Provides that 
no public school shall be maintained in | 
any building in which a parochial school 
is maintained where religious instruction 
is given or religious services conducted 
during secular days of the week. 

N. Dak. H. 95. Kneeland. Prescribing 
the oath or affirmation to be taken and pre- 
scribed to by professors, instructors, and 
teachers in public schools, colleges and uni- 
versities; Education. 


Elections 
Idaho. S. 25. Murray, Haggerty and De 
Voe. Providing for recall elections, for 


form of petitions, etc.; Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

Idaho. 27. Hoopes, Dissmore and 
Transtrum. Providing for holding initi- 
ative and referendum elections and proce- 
dure therefor, etc.; Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 

N.C. S&S. 114. 


s 


©. 


McLean. To repeal Absen- 
tee Voters’ Law; Election Laws. 

N. C. H. 283. Neal. To repeal State- 
wide Primary Law; Election Laws. 

N. Y. 8S. 290. Fearon. To create tem- 
porary commission to revise and simplify 
law relating to conduct of elections, regis- 
tration and enrollment of voters, etc.; Fi- 


nance. 
Government | 

Mont. S. 43. Gustafson, Parkin, Burr 
and Holton, Providing for the adoption of 
the managerial form of county government; 
Counties and Towns. 

Nebr. S. 151. Van Kirk. To repeal Op- 
tion City Manager Law for cities of less 
than 100,000 population. 

Nebr. S. 196. Wherry. Proposing con- 
stitutional amendment to create State civil | 
service commission to pass upon qualifica- 
tions of all subordinate employes in any 
executive department. 

Ohio. H. 120. Kautz. To subdivide the | 
State into four regional districts to serve | 
intermunicipal, intercounty and interstate | 
needs in operating and acquiring water sup- | 
plies, water works, trunk sewers and drains, 
flood control works, rapid transit lines, etc.; | 
Regional Planning. 

Highways 

Me. S. P. 319. Crockett. Regulating 
the placing of advertising signs on high- 
ways. 

Insurance 
95. See Trade and Commerce. 
256. Shaver, To prohibit fire 
insurance companies from canceling fire 
policies issued for definite term without 
consent of State Insurance Department; In- 
surance. 

Ind. S. 171. Celldredge. To hold per- 
sons building hazardous property liable to 
adjacent property owners for damages and 
increase in insurance; Insurance. 

Ind. S. 195. Wiliams. To permit Ind. 
insurance companies to issue combination 


Ark. S. 
Ark. S&S. 


or 


policies not provided for in charters; In- 
surance. 
Ind. H. 323, McCammon et al. To re- 


quire out-of-state insurance companies to 
pay fee of $4 on each $100 of net receipts 


and domestic companies $3 on each $100 | 
of business minus losses; Judiciary B. 
Ind. H. 338. Douglass et al. To em- 


power mutual fire insurance companies to 


write every kind of risk now permitted 
to domestic stock fire companies; Insurance, | 
Ind. H. 339. Douglass et al. To pro-|} 


vide for organization and regulation 

mutual insurance companies; Insurance. 
Ind, H. 380. See Motor Vehicles. 
Nebr. S. 309. Easton. To provide that 

in all counties of 200,000 or more popula- 


of 


tion clerks handling ppblie funds shall | 
give bond. 
Nebr. S. 310. Easton. To require that 


in insurance policies issued on motor vehi- 
cles amount for which insurer shall be 
liable in case of loss or damage shall be 
fixed. 

Nebr. S. 311. Easton. To make auto- | 
mobile associations subject to supervision | 
of department of trade and commerce and | 
to require deposit of same reserves as in- | 
Surance companies engaged in writing au- 
tomobile insurance in State. 

Nebr. 8S. 337, See Public Utilities. 

Nebr. S. 341. Van Kirk. ‘To require 
all automobile insurance associations fur- 
nishing information, service, indemnity, bail 
or counsel fees to be subject to regulation | 
and supervision of Department of Trade 
and Commerce, 


N. Dak. S,. 135. See Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 
N. Dak. H. 153. Muns, Swett. Relative | 


to insurance on public buildings and limit- 
ing amount of insurance to be carried by | 
State fire and tornado fund, ; 

Tex. H. 275. See Crime. 

Tex. H. 360. Cox (of Limestone) et al. 
To amend article 4880, Rev. Civ. Stat., so} 
av to include therein all profit sharing mu- | 
tual, reciprocal and Lloyd companies or as- | 
sociations writing fire insurance policies in | 
State. | 

, Judiciary | 

Conn. S. 432. Providing for jail sen-| 
tences and fines for banks, trust companies 
and private corporations which draft legal | 
instruments, wills, deeds, trusts and con- 
tractual agreements without being admit- 


ted to the bar; Judiciary. j 
Conn. S. 484. Prohibiting corporations | 
from performing legal services to indi-| 
viduals, © | 
Conn. H. 845. Aubrey. Providing that 


if juror shall become ill, court may direct | 
the case to proceed with 11 jurors; Judi- | 


ciary. 
Conn. H. 896. 


| 
: Buckley. Providing that | 
appearance in a representative capacity be- | 
fore any person authorized by law to settle | 
controversies shall constitute the practice | 
of law, and that no corporation or associa- | 
tion shall practice law, providing penalties, | 
ete.; Judiciary. | 

Conn. H. 925. Aubrey. Providing that 
all qualified women electors shall be eligible 
for jury duty, except trained nurses in | 
private practice; Judiciary. “. 

Iowa. H. 95. Malone. To legalize ver- | 
diets in civil and criminal cases by 10) 
jurors, except in cases where punishment 


be death or life imprisonment. 


my | 
ans. S. 141. Geddes. Relating to the |} 





Determines | 


| Changes in Status: 


selection of jurors, creating a board of 


provisions; Judiciary. 

Mass. H. 971. Gallagher. To abolish the 
general denial in actions at law; Judiciary 
| (Joint). ’ ; 
| Minn. S. 231. Relating to unauthorized 
| practice of law and relating to foreclosures 
}and proceedings in courts, prohibiting cer- 
tain acts and practices, and-providing pen- 
|alties; Judiciary. 
| Nebr, H. 318 and 319, Steuteville. 
| Amending. statutory provisions requiring 
|admission to the bar as a qualification for 
| practicing law in the courts.of the State. 
| Nebr. H. 428. Tesar. Providing for uni- 
form divorce jurisdiction act. 


N. Y. H. 441. Esmond. To establish 


| new practice in court procedure where de- | 


| fendant enters defense of insanity at time 
| of commission of alleged crime, court being 


authorized to appoint psychiatrists or men- | 


tal experts to examine defendant; Codes. 
| N. C. S. 109. Zollicoffer. To create 


commission for the improvement of the law; | 


Judiciary. 

| Tex. H. 310. Dockhart. Defining ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of Supreme Court and | 
limiting appeals to cases of conflicting | 
opinions, etc.; Judiciary, 

Wyo. S. 41. Judiciary Committee. Pro- 
hibiting the practice of law without a li- 
cense therefor, and prescribing penalty | 
for violation thereof; Judiciary. 

Wyo. S. 42; Judiciary Committee, Pro- | 
hibiting the practice of law by corpora- | 
tions and voluntary associations, and pro- 
viding penalty for unlawfully engaging in | 
practice of law by such organizations, or | 
any officer, trustee, director, agent or em- | 
ploye thereof; Judiciary. 

Wyo. H. J. R. 5. Judiciary Committee. 
Relating to jury trial in civil and criminal 
cases, and authorizing verdicts by less than 
unianimous verdict; Judiciary. 


Taxation 


Ind. S. 200. Doogs. Imposing 10 per 
cent tax on gross receipts from athletic 
contests; Financial. 

Ind. H. 298. Evans et al. Empowering | 
State Board to levy a tax on intangibles | 
not exceeding 50 per cent of cash value; | 

| 
| 
| 


Ways and Means. 

Ind. H. 322. McCammon et al. Impos- 
ing tax of 114 per cent on gross business 
of finance companies. | 

Ind. H. 351. Dean. Changing distribu- | 
tion gasoline tax proceeds; Judiciary A. 


Ind. H. 358. Stamp. Imposing cigarette | 
tax. 
Ind. H. 362. Bold et al. Making pay-| 


ment of personal property tax condition for | 
obtaining automobile license; Ways and | 
Means. 

Ind. H. 364. Douglass. 
cent amusement tax. 

Minn. H. 387. Kennedy. Making inheri- 
tance tax law reciprocal with other States. 

Nebr. S. 373. Andersen. Imposing a 
personal income tax. 

N. Dak. H. 160. Jardine et al. Pro- 
viding for assessment, equalization, and 
taxation of the operative property of ex- 
press, sleeping car, telegraph. telephone, 
power and gas companies; Tax Laws. 

N. Dak. S. 132. Amending section 2115, 
subdivision 


Imposing 10 per | 


3, of the Supplement relating 
to taxation of the stock of banks and trust 


companies. 
Okla. S. 94. Ray. Repealing the law 
providing for tax “ferrets.” } 
Veterans } 
Pa. H. 402. Fitzgerald. To authorize 





k= 
Daily Record of 


counties to make appropriations for relief 
for needy veterans; Counties. * 

Pa. H. 406. To provide a bonus for resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania who served in mili- 
|tary or naval forces of United States dur- 
ling World War. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Nebr. S. 842. Van Kirk. To rmit 
| any workman too old or otherwise ineligible 
to be good risk for workmen’s compensation 
| insurance to waive carrying of such insur- 
ance by employer. 

N. Dak. SS. 135. Eastgate. To permit 
stock and mutual insurance companies to 
write workmen’s compensation insurance in 
competition with State fund; State Affairs. 

Tex. S. 208. Cousins. To authorize Com- 
| mission to fix classifications and rates un- 
|der Federal Longsgoremen’s and Harbor 





Reducing the | jury commissioners, and repealing statutory | Workers’ Compensation Act; Labor. 


| UNITED 





11. Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, whose speech on the 
drought relief compromise amend- 
ment in the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill was interrupted by the 
recess of the preceding day, continued 
in opposition. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
introduced two resolutions relating to 
the silver question and trade rela- 
tions with China by which the Senate 
would request the President to seek 
a diplomatic conference with Great 
Britain looking to suspension of the 
policy in India of -melting up silver 
for sale in the world markets and for 
an international conference to study 
the status of silver as a money and 
as a commodity. 


(nner 


|In the CONGRESS of the 


Proceedings of February 11, 1931 
o The Senate 4 


THE Senate convened at noon, Feb. + lations will be found on page 5.) 


Funds Approved for Study 
Of Mexican Border Rivers 


A resolution (H. J. Res.'462) authoriz- 
ing an additional sum of $287,000 for the 
International Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, in continuing is 
study of the lower Rio Grande and looar 
Colorado rivers, was passed by the §en- 
ate Feb. 10 in a night session. 

The studies of the Commission, which 
with the consent of Mexico are to in- 
clude the Tia Juana River, are “for the 
purpose of securing information on which 
to base a treaty with the Government of 
Mexico relative to the use of the waters 


of these rivers,” according to provisions 
of the bill. 





STATES 





The proposed compromise on drought 
relief was criticized by Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, as~an abandon- 
ment of the position which the minor- 
ity had agreed to take. (Discussion 
on page 1.) 

Senators Connally (Dem.), of Texas; 
Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama; Brook- 
hart (Rep.), of Iowa, and Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, also discussed 
the compromise during the day. 

At the conclusion of Senator Cara- 
way’s remarks, Senator Borah! (Rep.), 
of Idaho, offered a resolution tequest- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
advise the Senate of his attitude on 
the interpretation to be placed by him 
on the drought relief compromise. 
The resolution was adopted without a 





(The full text of the report in this 
connectiog: made by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 


e The House of Representatives ® 


THE House met at noon, Feb. 11. + of a small town in Michigan sent five 


There was a debate for two hours 
on a bill, already passed by the Sen- 
ate, to increase the salary of the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska from $7,000 to $10,- 
000 a year and it was defeated by a 
vote of 167 nays to 163 ayes. 

Representative Green (Dem.), of 
Starke, Fla., paid a tribute to Thomas 
A. Edison in connection with the lat- 
ter’s 84th birthday. 

The naval appropriation bill was | 
called up in Committee of the Whole. 

Representative Bachmann (Rep.), of 
Wheeling, W. Va., and LaGuardia 
(Rep.), of New ‘York City, discussed 
communism. 

Representative Frear (Rep.), of 
Hudson, Wis., discussed the naval bill. 


(Discussion of the naval debate is 
printed on page 2.) 
Representaiive Frear. (Rep.), of 


Hudson, Wis., spoke regarding wars 
and future wars. 

Representatives Ketcham (Rep.), of 
Hastings, Mich., and Driver (Dem.), 
of Osceola, Ark., told the House of an 
incident recently in which the people 








BILLS IN CONGRESS” | 


| 


New Measures Introduced 








Changes in Status | 


Agriculture | 
Bills Introduced: } 

S. 6119. Trammell. Investigation of Medi- | 
terranean fruit fly campaign; Agriculture | 
and Forestry. | 
Changes in Status: | 

H. R. 9599. Agriculture Dept., program 
for eradication of predatory animals. Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 27, 1931. Passed_H. Feb. 2. Reptd. 
to S. Feb 10. 

Aliens: Immigration 
Bills Introduced: | 

S. 6116. Hayden. To expedite deporta- | 
tion of certain aliens; Immigration. } 

H. R. 17004. Johnson, Wash. To expedite 
the deportation of certain aliens; Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, 

Changes in Status: 

S..5743. 24-hr. quarantine inspection serv- |} 
ice in certain ports of U. S. Reptd. to 8. 
Jan. 29, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 3394. To amend sec. 19 of Immigra- | 
tion Act of 1917 by providing for deporta- | 
tion of alien convicted in violation of Har- 
rison narcotic law. Passed H. Jly. 3, 1930. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 2, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 12037. Payment to Polish community 
for costs incurred by mistaken identity of 
alien deported there. Reptd. to H. Jan. 7, 
1931. Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. to 
S. Jan. 29. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

Claims 


S. 5063. U. S. Ct. of Claims to hear and | 
rept. to Cong. claim of City of Park Place, | 
Tex. Reptd. to S. Jan. 31, 1931. Passed 8. 
Feb. 10, 

H. R. 8583. For relief of Maine and City | 
of Portsmouth, N. H. Passed H. Je. 16,/) 
1930. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 9702. For payment to British Govt. 
on behalf of British subject, in conneccion 
with rescue of survivors of U. S. S. “Chero- 
kee.” Reptd. to H. Je. 11, 1930. Passed H. 


Dec. 15. Reptd. to S. Jan. 29, 1931. Passed 
S. Feb. 10. 
H R. 12067. Payment to Danish motor 


ship on acct. of collision. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
7, 1931, Passed H. Jan. 19, 1931. Reptd. to | 
S. Jan. 29. Passed 8S. Feb. 10. 

H. J. Res. 303. To amend law relating to 
payment of certain claims of grain elevators 
and grain firms. Passed H. Je. 25, 1930. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. Recomtd. Feb. 10. | 

District of Columbia 
Bills Introduced 

H. J. Res. 495. Zihlman. To close upper 
Water St.; District of Columbia. 

Changes in Status: 

S. 5297. Pipe lines for petroleum and 
petroleum products, Reptd. to S, Jan. 26, 
1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

_ 5S. 5465. To amend Distr. Col. Code relat- 
ing to degree-conferring institutions, Reptd. 
to S. Jan. 26, 1931. Passed S. Feb, 10. 

S. 5629. Regulation of business of making 
loans in Distr. of Col. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 
1931. Recomtd. Feb. 10. 

8. 5655. To authorize Comrs. of Distr. of 
Col. to close streets, roads, highways, or 





Favorable Report Made 
On Reserve Board Nominee 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
two weeks, and when they had ended 
Senator Wagner expressed the opinion 
that none of the charges had been sub- 
stantiated, 
were Representative McFadden (Rep.), 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 


; and Representative Rainey (Dem.), of 


Ijlinois, each of whom claimed that Mr. 
Meyer and “Meyer policies” had “wrecked 
the Federal Farm Loan System,” .of 
which the nominee was a former head. 


' Bills Introduced: 


! servation. 


Among the witnesses heard | vide for construction of rural post roads. 


alleys rendered unnecessary. Reptd. to S. 
Jan. 27, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

S. 6077. Sunday closing of barber shops. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 7, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. | 

H. R. 12571. For 2-cent street car fare 
for school children. Passed H. May 26, 1930. 
Reptd. to S. Dec. 19. Passed S. Feb. 10, 1931. ! 

H. J. Res, 404. Changing B. St. to Con- | 
stitution Ave. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5, 1931. 
Passed H. Feb. 7. Reptd. to S. Feb. 10. | 


Education 
Changes in Status: 

S. 454. To establish comm. on natl. museum 
of engineering and industry. Reptd. to S. Je. 
18, 1930. Passed S. Feb. 10, 1931. 

Executive Departments | 
Changes in Status: 
H. R. 12014. To permit payments for opera- 


| 


| tion of motor cycles and automobiles used for | Reptd. to H. Dec. 10. Passed H. Jan. 5, 1931. 
|mecessary travel on official business on a/ Reptd. to S. Feb. 6. Passed S. Feb. 10. | 


mileage basis in lieu of actual operating 
expenses. Passed H. Je. 24, 1930. Reptd. to| 
S. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. : 
Finance: Currency | 

Changes in Status: 
S. 5677. To authorize medal in commemora- 


| tion of anniversary of the surrender of Lord 


Cornwallis at Yorktown. Va. Reptd. to S. 
Feb. 4, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. | 

Fish: Birds: Game | 
H. R. 17008. Leavitt (departmental re- 
quest). To add to Upper Mississippi River 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge; Indian Affairs. 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5813. Wild life conservation in connec- | 
tion with construction of public works or 
improvement projects. Reptd. to S. Jan. 26, 
1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. * 


Flood Control 


| Changes in Status: 


H. R. 8290. Examination of Mohican 
River Ditch from Lake Fork, Ohio, eight | 
miles south. Reptd. to H, Dec. 8. Passed H. | 
Dec. 15. Reptd. to S. Dee. 18. Passed S. | 
Feb. 10, 1931. 

Foreign Relations 


| Bills Introduced: ! 


S. J. Res. 249. King (by request). Immun- | 
ity diplomats or foreign sovereigns; Foreign | 
Relations. 
Changes in Status: | 

H. J. Res. 462. For expenses of Internatl. | 
Water Comm. U. S. and Mexico. Reptd. to| 
H. Jan. 14, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. Reptd. | 
to S. Feb, 4. Passed S. Feb. 10, 

Forestry 
Changes in Status: 


S. 116. To add certain lands to Idaho | 
Natl. Forest. Reptd. to 8. Feb. 9, 1931. 
Passed S. Feb. 10. 

S. 5588. Washakie Natl. Forest, Wyo. 


Reptd. to S. Jan. 28, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 13547. To safeguard validity of per- 
mits to use natl. forest lands. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 12, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 14. Passed S. | 
Feb. 10. 

H. R. 16078. Memorial to Theodore Roose- 
velt for leadership in cause of forest con- 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 15, 1931, Passed 
H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. Passed S.| 
Feb. 10. 

Highways 
Changes in Status: 

S. 5919. To amend act to provide aid to 
States in construction of rural post roads, 
éte. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 30, 1931. Passed S.| 
Feb. 10, 

S. 56209. To amend sec. 4 of act to pro- 


Rapid to 8. Feb. 7, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 
. 5499. To amend act aid States in con- 
struction of rural post roads. Reptd. to §. 
Feb. 7, 1931. Passed 8. Feb. 10, 
Indians 
Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 17006. Howard. For protection of re- 


| Changes in Status: 


|any moneys paid in excess of reappraised 


Treas. Re 


record vote. (Discussion on page 1.) 
The Senate therefipon recessed at 
5:35 p. m. until 11 a. m., Feb; 12, 


s 


truckloads of food to one of the Ar- 
kansas towns where they were in- 
formed school children were suffering 
from undernourishment. 

A protest to the so-called $20,000,- 
000, compromise amendment on the 
Interior Department appropriation 
bill was made by Representative 
Sanne (Dem.), of Birmingham, 

a. 

Representative Eslick (Dem.), of 
Pulaski, Tenn., spoke on communist ac- 
tivities in America. 

Representative Sproul (Rep.), of 
Sedan, Kans., spoke on Indian affairs. 

Representative Evans (Dem.), of | 
Missoula, Mont., spoke on the recent 
veto by the President of a private re- 
lief bill which was sustained by the 
House. .Mr.. Evans said he voted to 
sustain under a misapprehension. 

General debate on the bill was com- 
pleted and the clerk began reading the 
bill. The Committee then arose and 
announced that it had come to no de- 
cision on the bill under consideration. 
The House adjourned at 4:35 p. m. 
until noon, Feb. 12, 


rr 
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Federal Agency Lists Some 


700,000 Foreign Dealers as 


Aid to Merchants of United States 





Topic VI: 
shown the practical contacts between 


Foreign Trade. 


HE Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is one 

of the six technical divisions of that 
Bureau. 


The Division was established to 
function as a clearing house of in- 
formation in this country in respect 
to buyers of merchandise located im 
the countries overseas. 


The Division is in daily contact with 
the foreign field staffs of the: Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce, a work- 
ing force of well over 1,000 trained 
men located in the trade centers of 
the world—large and small. From 
these staffs it is receiving constantly 
valuable data which it digests and 
makes available to American traders 
in several practical ways beneficial to 
all branches of American trade in its 
efforts to assist in the development and 
maintenance of the sale of American 
merchandise in foreign countries. 


One of the-functions of the Division 
is to chart each of the foreign mar- 
kets in respect to distributors of mer- 
chandise from the direct importer 
through wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion to the ultimate consumer, through 
which channel may also be found the 
broker, commission man and _ indent 
sales agent. This is accomplished by 
what is termed the “Foreign Trade 


List.” 
IN THIS day of specialization and 
business concentration the term 
“general merchandise” has not the 
same significance that it had some 
years ago. Textiles, foodstuffs and 
chemicals fall properly into distinctive 
commodity groups, but there is, how- 
ever, no manufacturer in this country 
who manufactures everything classed 
in the textile group, or any mercantile 
house handling in sale all items within 
the foodstuffs group, which has a wide 
range from dried fish, to confectionery. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the 
Division, in order to be of maximum 
assistance to American traders, should 
be prepared to serve every branclf of 
that trade. 

The trade listing activity of the 
Division has progressed to such an 
extent that some 3,200 subjects are 
treated and approximately 700,000 
foregn dealers are listed in such a 
manner as to indicate the relative size 
and importance of each in their re- 
spective trade center. The lists are 
kept up to date and usable by fre- 


oa * « 





“Survey of the.Seminole Indians of: Florida,’ 
by Roy Nash, as H. Doc.; Printing. 


S. 5110. To amend act of Je. 4, 1924, 
final disposition of affairs of Eastern Band 
of Cherokee Indians in N. Car. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 5, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 


quent revisions in the field and they 
are in active use by American ex-» 
porters who find available supplies in 
the district offices of the Bureau in 
this country or at headquarters in 
Washington. 


Another service of the Division in 





S. 5120. To reimburse William S. Lewis 
for traveling expenses as counsel for Spo- | 
kane Indians. Reptd. to S. Jan. 28, 1931.) 
Passed S. Feb. 10. 

S. 5557. Indians, Western Navajo, amend 
act. Reptd. to S. Jan. 28, 1931. Passed S. 
Feb. 10. 

S. Res. 404. Referring to Ct. Cls. claim of 
Creek Nation of Indians for compensation 
for lands acquired from them by U. S. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 10425. To enable entrymen and pur- 
chasers of Indian lands to secure refunds of 


value of lands. Passed H. Je. 10, 1930. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 6, 1931, Passed S. Feb. 10. 
H. R. 11281. Payment of $100 to members | 


of Menominee Tribe of Indians of Wis. from | 


funds on deposit to their credit in U. S. | 


ptd. to H. Feb. 3, 1931. Passed S. | 
. | 
| 


12835. Use of tribal funds of In-| 


Feb. 10. 
H. R. 


dians belonging on Klamath Reservation to | 


pay for suits pending in Ct. Cls, Reptd. to| 
H. Jan, 22, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 4. Passed | 
S. Feb. 10. | 

H. R. 12871. For sale of isolated tracts in | 
former Crow Indian Reservation, Mont. | 


H. R. 13053. To accept donations in be- | 
half of institutions conducted for benefit of | 
Indians. Reptd. to H. Dec. 10. Passed H 
Jan. 5, 1931. Reptd. to S. Jan. 31, Passed ’S. | 
Feb. 10, 

H. R. 13293, Funds for cooperation with 
Frazier, Mont., school bd, in construction 
of high school bldg. for Indian children of 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation. Reptd. to H. 
Feb, 3, 1931, Passed H. Feb. 4. Passed S. | 
Feb. 10. 

H. R. 13528. For payment of $100 to ‘each 
enrolled Chippewa Indian of Minn. from | 
funds to their eredit in Treas. Reptd. to H. 
Jan. 15, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 28, Passed S. | 
Feb. 10. 

H. R. 13584. To amend an act approved 
May 14, 1926, authorizing Chippewa Indians 
of Minn, to submit claims to Ct. of Claims. 
Reptd. to H. Jan. 31, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 5. 

H. R, 15590. For sale of Chippewa Indian 
land to Minn. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 1931. 
Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 15601. Funds for school bd. at 
Poplar, Mont., in extension of high-school 
building for Indian children of Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation, Passed H. Feb, 4, 1931. 
Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 15772. To amend act to extend period 
of restriction in lands of Five Civilized 
Tribes. Reptd. to H. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed 
H. Jan, 28. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

Insular Affairs: Territories 
Changes in Status: 

8S. 5138. To amend organic act of Porto 
Rico, approved Mar, 2, 1917. Reptd. to S. 
Jan, 14. Passed S. Feb. 10, 1931. 

S. 5139. To extend laws as to vocational 
education and civilian rehabilitation to Porto 
Rico, Reptd. to S, Jan. 14, 1931, Passed S. 
Feb. 10. 

H. R. 252. To facilitate work of Agric. 
Dept. in Alaska. Passed H. Je.’'10, 1930. 
Reptd. to S. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed §, Feb. 10. 

H. R. 11285. To amend Alaska game law. 
Reptd. to H. Apr. 21, 198¢. Passed H. Jan. 
- 1931, Reptd. to S. Feb. 3, Passed S. Feb. 





International Conferences 

Bills Introduced: 
S. 6120. Reed. Apprn. for Pan American 
Commercial Conf., 1931; Foreign Relations. 


» 


'Changes in Status: 


H. J. Res. 299. For ann. apprn. to meet 
quota of U. S. toward expenses of inter- 
natl, technical com, of aerial legal experts. 
Passed H. May 29, 1930. Reptd. to 8. Jan. 
29, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

Judiciary 
Changes in Status: 

8. 541. To limit time for bringing suit 
on bonds of clerks of U. S. Distr. Cts. 
Bote, to S. Feb. 9, 1931. Passed S, Feb. 10. 

5. 2832. An act to amend sec, $19 of act 


jentitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 


penal laws of U. S.” approved Mar, 4, 1909. 
| Reptd. to S. Jan. 14, 1931. Passed 8. Feb. 10. 





stricted Indian landowners; Indian Affairs. 
H. Res. 354. Mrs. Owen, To print MS 


_ H. R, 11967. For apptmt. of addtl, distr. 
judge for southern distr. of Ill. Reptd. to 
\H. Je, 26, 1930, Passed H. Jan, 19, 1981. 


constant use by foreign traders of this 
country is the supplying of complete 
details respecting the business organ- 
ization of individual foreign dealers 
in report form called the “World 
Trade Directory Report,” from a mas- 
ter file maintained in Washington con- 
taining at the present time active re- 


In the next of this series of articles 
issue of Feb. 13, Henry C 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
functions of the Division in aiding 
abroad. 


their plaees in the administrative organizations. 


By Arthur S, Hillyer 


Chief, Commercial Intelligence Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Foreign Trade 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


ports on over 450,000 foreign firms 
and building daily. 
* * 


THE information contained in these 
reports is unique, presenting a 
clear and comprehensive picture of 
the foreign dealer’s business organi- 
zation, pointing out also reliable 
sources of credit information to en- 
able the American exporter to investi- 
gate the foreign dealer as a credit risk. 
Information of this type is regarded 
as invaluable for the safe conduct of 
American selling abroad. The file con- 
tains reports, not only on firms known 
to be valuable as sales contacts for 
American suppliers, but those falling 
into quite another class. For that rea- 
son it is not necessary for the Ameri- 
can exporter today to work in the 
dark selling in the foreign markets. 

A reciprocal arrangement which the 
Division has with banks and foreign 
credit organizations in this country 
and with clients of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce en- 
ables the Division to investigate the 
experiences which exporters are hav- 
ing with foreign buyers and to play a 
very important part in making ex- 
porting safer for American exporters. 

Weekly cable reports enable the Di- 
vision to be constantly in touch with 
frequent changes occurring in the 
markets of the world affecting the 
credit position of buyers; advice as to 
failures, bankruptcies and liquidations 
of foreign. dealers are received daily 
in the Division. ; 

The proposed visits of foreign buy- 
ers to this country, the object of such 
visit, and other information of value 
clear through the Division to Amer- 
ican foreign traders who are registered 
clients of the Bureau. 

- * 


* 
OMMERCIAL intelligence is a 
highly perishable article. Infor- 
mation placed with an American ex- 
porter that one of his valuable cus- 
tomers abroad has been forced to ap- 
ply for a _ receivership, while bad 
news, is helpful and may be the means 
of preventing unnecessary losses if 
promptly transmitted, which is one of 
the things which the Division aims to 
do; as a consequence, American traders 
tf this country find it advantageous 
to lodge with the Division the names 
and addresses of their foreign sales 
agents for the confidential use of the 
Bureau. Le c 
The free sale of commodities in this 
country is assisted generally by the 
granting of credit terms to buyers. 
The same situation is true in respect 
to selling in foreign markets. It is, 
therefore, a practical service to Amer- 
ican exporters to make available to 
them the usual buying terms prevalent 
in each of the foreign countries in re- 
spect to a wide range of commodities. 
This, the Division does. 7 2 
There are many other services which 
makes this Division a pmactical service 
division, not the least of which is the 
assistance it is rendering to American 
exporters in suggesting suitable for- 
eign sales agents ta meet their varied 
and specific needs. 


on “Foreign Trade,” to appear in the 


~ 


halmers, Chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs, Bureau 
Department of Commerce, discusses the 
Americans interested in shipping goods 
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Reptd. to S. Feb. 5. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 12350. For apptmt. of addtl. distr. 
judge for eastern distr. of Mich. Passed H. | 
Je. 23, 1930. Reptd. to S. Feb. 6, 1931. Passed 
S. Feb. 10. 

Monuments: Statues 
Changes in Status: 

S. J. Res. 246. Placing in Capitol statue | 
in honor of Amer. mother and other patriotic | 
women of U. S. Reptd. to S. Feb. 6, 1931. | 
Passed S. Feb. 10. 


National Defense 

Changes in Status: ; 
S. 17. To amend sec. 12 of act entitled 
“An act to readjust pay and allowances of 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of Army 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 


Service.” approved Je. 10, 1922, as amended. ! 


Reptd. to S. Jan. 20, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

S. 4761. Authorizing Secy. of Navy to de- 
liver to Historical Sgciety of Mont, silver 
service used on gunboat No. 9, “Helena.” 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 2, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

S. 5083. For public works at Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I. Reptd. to S. Feb. 2, 
1931, Passed S. Feb. 10. 

S. 5481. To present medal of henor, post- 
humously, to late Henry Clay Drexler. Reptd. 
to S. Jan. 31, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

S. 5920. Attendance of Army Band at ann. 
encampment of G. A. R. Reptd. to S, Jan. 
30, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

S. 5962. Secy. of Commerce to continue 
system of pay and allowances, etc., for offi- 
cers and men on vessels of Dept. of Com- 
merce as of Jly. 1, 1929. Reptd. to S, Jan. 
31, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

S. 6050. Right of way for street purposes 
across San Antonio Arsenal, Tex. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 7, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 6810, Secy. of Navy to accept lighter- 
than-air base near Sunnyvale, Calif. Reptd. 
to H. Dec. 17. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. Reptd. 
to S. Feb. 6. Passed S. Feb. 10, 

H. R. 6867, Apprns. for construction of 





ammunition storehouse at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison in Ind, Reptd. to H. Jan. 6, 1981. 
Passed H. Feb, 2. Reptd. to 8. Feb. 7, Passed 
S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 9676. To proceed with certain public 
works at U. S. Naval Hospital, Washington, 
D. C, Passed H. Je. 10, 1930. Reptd. to 8. 
Feb. 2, 1981. Passed S. Feb. 10; 

H. R. 10380. Adjusting salaries of Naygl 
Academy Band at Annapolis, Md. Passed &. 
Je, 18, 1980, Reptd. to S. Feb, 3, 1931, Passed 
S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 13160. Secy. of Navy to deliver to 
Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex., silver 
service presented to U. S. for cruiser “Gal- 
veston.” 
Jan, 19, 1931, Reptd. to S, Jan. 31. Passed S. 
Feb. 10, 

H. R. 13262. To nodate to Oakland, Calif., 
certain guns and mounts used by Coast Guard 
Cutter “Bear.” Reptd. to: H. Jan. 13, 1931. 


Passed H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. Feb, 7. Passed | Va. 


S. Feb. 10. 
H. R. 13522. To deliver to Fla. State 

Museum, Gainesville, Fla., silver-service set 

donated to U. 8. S. “Florida.” Reptd. to H. 

Jan, 13, 1931, Passed H, Feb. 2. Reptd. to 

S. Feb. 6. Passed 8. Feb. 10, 

Billa Introduced: 

S. 6110, Jones. Authorizing noncommis- 
sioned officers and officers’ quarters at Camp 
Lewis, Wash.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 17002. Irwin. For construction at 


Reptd. to H. Dec. 16. Passed H.; Distr. Col. for George 





Military Scott Field, Belleville, Ill.; Military 
Affairs. 
H. Res, 353. Britten, For consideration of 


S. 550 to regulate distribution and promo- 
tion of commissioned officers of line of 
Navy; Rules. 

National Monuments 
Changes in Status: 


H. R. 10576. Exchange of ‘ lands with 
owners of private-land holdings within 
Chaco Canyon Natl. Monument, N. Mex. 


Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 
21. Reptd. to S. Jan. 28. Passed S. Feb. 10. 
Parks 


S. 6121. Brock. For land at Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga Natl. Military Park; Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 12005. Cramton. For Isle Royale 
Natl. Park, in Mich.; Public Lands. 
Changes in Status: F 

S. 5248. To extend boundaries of Wind 
Cave Natl. Park, S. Dak. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
31, 1931. Passed 8. Feb. 10. . 

S. 5410. For Everglades Natl. Park in 
Fla, Reptd. to S. Feb. 5, 1931. Passed 8. 
Feb. 10, 

S. 6092. To transfer certain forest lands to 
State’ of S. Dak. for public park purposes 
and creating Mt. Rushmore Reservation. 
Passed S. Feb, 10, 1931. 

H. R. 11968. To reserve scenic rocks, pin- 
nacles, islands along Calif. coast for public 
use. Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, Passed H. Jan, 
21, 1931. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. Passed S. Feb. 
10. 

H. R. 13249. Land adjoining Hot Springs 
Natl. Park, Ark. Reptd. to H. Jan. 15, 1931, 
Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. Reptd. to’ S. Jan. 
28. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H.. R. 15867. Retention by U. S. of site 
in Hot Springs Natl. Park. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
13, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. Reptd. to 
S. Jan. 28. Passed S. Feb, 10. 

H. R. 15876. Addition of lands to Mesa 
‘Verde Natl. Park, Colo. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
19, 1931. Passed H. Jan. 21. Reptd. to S. 
Jan: 28. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 16116. To adjust boundaries and 
or addition of lands to Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Utah. Reptd. to H. Jan. 20, 
1931. Passed H, Jan. 21. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
29., Passed S. Feb. 10. 

Patriotic Observances 
Changes in Status: 

S. 6023. Exempt from taxation property 
of Natl. Socy. of U. S. Daughters of 1812 
in Distr. Col. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931, 
Passed S, Feb. 10, 

S. 6032, Amending Public Res. 89, 71st 
Congress, providing for participation of U. 
S. in celebration of 150th anniversary of 
siege of Yorktown, Va. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
5, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

S. 6041. To authorize apprn. to credit of 
Washington bicen- 


| Bills Introduced: 


tennial. Reptd, to S. Feb. 9, 1931. Passed 
8. Feb. 10. , 
H. R. 1408. For investigation and sur- 


vey for commemorative purposes of Bull 
Run and Second Manasses battlefields in 
Passed H. Mar, 4, 1930, Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 7, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 17007. James, Mich. To incorporate 


Amer. Gold Star Mothers; Judiciary. 
Petroleum 
Billa Introduced: 
H. J. Res. 496. Garber, Okla. To regu- 


late foreign commerce in petroleum and 
products; Ways and Means. 

Postal Service 
Changes in Status: 

8. 5752. To fix responsibility of postmas- 
ters. Reptd. to S, Feb. 7, 1931. Passed 
S. Feb, 10. 

H. R. 101, 


For award of air mail fliers 
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New Books Received 
—by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 












Eaton, Allen. Bibliography of social sur- 
veys; repts. to Jan. 1, 1928. By... 
and Shelby M. Harrison, Dept. of of sur- 
veys an@ exhibits, Russell Sage founda- 
tion. 467 p. N. Y., 1930. 30-33975 

Feiler, Arthur. Russian experiment, by ... 
tr, by H. J. Stenning. 278 p. N. Y., Har- 
court, Brace & co., 1930. 30-33673 

Frederick, Justus G. 50-hand-picked com- 
mon stocks. 222 p. N. Y., Business 
bourse, 1930. 30-33295 

George, James P. Economic inquiry into 
characteristics and use of land for pas- 
ture, special reference to Hl. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ill, 1930.) 
37 p. Urbana, IIL, 1930. 30-33662 

Goldschmidt, Sidney’ G. Fellowship of the 
horse. 201 p., illus. N. Y., C. Scribner’s 
sons, 1930. , 30-33761 

Hathaway, Kenneth A. A. C, radio guide. 
Rev. ed. 127 p., illus. Chicago, American 
teah. soc., 1931. 8380-33967 

Hewitt, Graily. .. . Lettering for Students 
and craftsmen. (The new art library.) 
336 p., illus. Phila., J. B. Lippincott co., 


1930. 30-33934 
Hobson, John A.... Rationalization and un- 
employment, 126 p. Lond., G. Allen & 
Unwin, 1930. 31-26055 


Hutchinson, Arthur S. M. Book of Simon. 































98 p., illus. Boston, Little, Brown & co., 
1930. 30-33688 
James, Father. Franciscans. (“Many man- 
sions” series.) 85 p. N. ¥., Macmilla 
co., 1930. 30-83943 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 


sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

U. S. and Other American Republics. Ad- 
dress by Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secy. 
of State, before Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, N. Y. C., Feb. 6, 1931—Latin Amer- 
ican Ser., No. 4, Pub. No. 156, U. S. Dept. 
of State. Free. 31-26444 

Corn Earworm As Enemy of Field Corn in 
Eastern States—Farmers’ Bull. No. 1651, 
U.S. Dept. of Agricuiture. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 31-27 


State Books and 


Publications 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below, 
Mich.—Legisl. Handbook, 1929-1930. Comp. 
by Dennis E, Alward, Secy. of Sen, and 
Mules F. Gray, Clerk of House. Lansing, 
1930, 





: Calif.—Rules and Regulations for Govt. of 


Calif. High School Cadets, by Seth E, 
Howard, Adj. Gen. Sacramento, 1931. 
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medal of honor. Passed H. Je. 24. » Reptd. 
to S. Dec. 18. Passed S. Feb, 10, 19381, 


Public Health 


Changes in Status: 

S. 255. For promotion of health and wel- 
fare of mothers and infants. Reptd. to S. 
Apr. 9, 1930. Passed S. Jan: 10, 1931. 

Reptd. to H. Feb. 4; minority rept, filed 
Feb. 10. 

S. 5984. «Construction of a sanatorium for 
adult tuberculosis patients on land acquired 


by Comrs. of Distr. Col. Reptd. to 8S. 
Feb. 7, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 
Public "Lands 
Bills Introduced: 
S, 6117. Walsh, Mont. Authorizing pat- 


ent to lands in Mont. to F, K, Facey; Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. 

S. 6106. Robinson, Ark. To authorize 
Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Assn. to 
moftgage its property in Hot Springs Natl. 
Park; Public Lands and Surveys. 

Changes in Status: 

S. 4696. Granting to Butte Anglers Club, 
of Butte, Mont., pat. to lot 1, sec. 5, town- 
ship 2 south, range 9 west and pat. to 
Northern Pacific Ry, Co. of lot 2 in said 
Passed 


sec. 5. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 19381. 
S. Feb. 10. , 

S. 5105. For relief of claimants within 
limits of grant of land to Atlantic & Pa- 
cific R. R. Co. in N. Mex. Reptd. to 8S, 
Feb. 9, 1931. Passed S. Feb, 10. 

S. 5797. Establishment of Boulder City 
town site. Reptd. to S. Jan. 26, 1931, 
Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 6586. Confirming title of certain 


purchasers from La. formerly included in 
Live Oak Naval Reserve on Ney Comrs. 
Island, in St. Mary Parish, La., now aban- 
doned. Passed H. Apr. 7, 1930. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 9, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

H. R. 9934. For sale of timberland in 
four townships in Minn. Passed H. Apr. 11, 
1930. Reptd. to S, Feb. 9, 1931. _ Passed 
S. Feb. 10. , 

H. R. 12697. Exchange of lands between 
U. S. and Utah. Reptd, to H. Je. 19, 1930. 
Passed H. Jan. 14, 1981, Reptd. to S. Feb, 
9, 1931. Passed S. Feb, 10. 

H. R. 13587. To amend act of Apr. 25, 
1922, authorizing extensions of time for 
payment on homestead entries and Govt.- 
land purchases in former Cheyenne River 
and Standing Rock Indian Reservation, N. 
Dak. and S. Dak. Reptd. to H. Jan, 20, 
1931. Passed H. Jan. 21, 1931. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 5. Passed S. Feb. 10. 

Railroads 
Changes in Status: i 

S. 3199. Refunds to certain r. rs, of in- 
terest erroneously collected on acct. of over- 
payment under secs. 209 and 212 of Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, Reptd. to S, Feb. 
8, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. i 

Reclamation: Irrigation 
Changes in Status: . 

S. 5981. Sale of surplus power developed 
under Grand Valley reclamation project, 
Colo, Reptd. to S. Feb. 10, 1931, : 

H. R. 14056. To amend act to authorize 
disposition of unplatted portions of Govt, 
town sites on irrigation projects. Reptd. 
to H. Dec. 18. Passed H. Jan. 5. Reptd. 
to S, Feb. 9. Passed 8. Feb. 10. 

Shipping 
Bille Introduced: 

S. 6114. Wagner. To authorize U. S, 

Shipping Bd. to sell certain property in Ho- 


boken, N. J., to Port of New York Au- 
thority; Commerce. p 
H. R. 17010. Carter, Calif. To amend 


subsec. (d) of sec. 11 of Merchant Marine 
Act of Je. 5, 1920, as amended by sec, 301 
of act of May 22, 1928; Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. . 

Tariff 


Changes in Status: 

S. Res. 438. ‘Investigation by Tariff 
Comm. of costs of production of metal pens. 
Agreed to, 

S. Res. 439. Copeland, Investigation by 
Tariff Comm. of costs of production of rep- 
tile-skin leather for shoes, and of confec- 
tionery and chocolates be rescinded. Agreed 
t 


o, 

S. Res, 440. Blaine. Investigation by 
Tariff Comm. of costs of production of cot- 
ton velvets. Agreed to, 

Bills Introduced: 

S. Res. 441. King. Investigation b 
Tariff Comm. of costs of production of lead, 
Ordered to lie on table. 

Veterans 
Changes in Status: 


S. 5771, Delegates to 14th Ann, Conv, 
of French Veterans of the World War, 
Reptd. to S, Feb. 4, 1931. Passed S8, 
Feb, 10. 

H. R. 6997. 


Granting pensions to crengs 
of vessels owned or chartered by U. 8. “4 
engaged in transportation of troops, sup- 
plies, etc., during war with Spain, Philip- 
pine Insurrection of China Relief Expedi- 
tion. Passed H., amended, May 5, 1930, 
Reptd. to 8. Feb. 6, 1981, Passed S. Feb. 10, 
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“ approximately $325,000,000, 
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¢: 
Plans to Assist 
Veterans Said 


To Exceed Needs 


Undersecretary of Treasury 
Fears Relief Legislation 


Would Adversely Affect 
Federal Finances 





[Continued from. Page 1.] 


the veteran can borrow on his certificate 
is fixed on an annual premium basis, 
and this amount is obviously very much 
smaller than the amount that could be 
borrowed on a single premium basis. 
The failure to make’ the distinction is 
responsible for a great deal of the con- 
fusion which exists. The present loan 
value of all certificates on an annual 
premium basis amounts to $730,000,000, 
whereas the present loan value based 
on a single premium of $1,320,000,000, 
which is the amount of the basic service 
credit, would be approximately $1,600,-| 
000,000. 
So that you may have the whole pic- 
ture before you, may I add that the ma- 
turity value of all certificates is approxi- 
;mately $3,400,000,000, or an average of 
Asbout $1,000 a certificate; that about 

1,600,000 veterans are borrowing today, 
_ and that the total amount borrowed is 
or some 
441% per cent of the present loan value. 

Problem Considered Settled 

‘With the passage of the adjusted 
service compensation law, the veterans 
and the country had every reason to be- 
lieve that the adjusted service compen- 
sation problem had been finally settled, 
and, on the whole, settled on a sound 
basis, since the benefits of an endow- 





ment insurance policy both to the vet- 
eran and his family are too obvious to} 
need emphasizing. But, under the pres-| 
sure of the present depression, which | 
has seriously affected thousands of vet-| 
erans, as it has affected every other| 
class of our population, the suggestion | 
was made that what the veterans needed | 
was not 4n endowment insurance policy, | 
but cash. Any number and every variety 
of bill promptly made their appearance | 
in Congress. In the main, the proposals | 
take two forms: The first providing for | 
the immediate. cash payment of these 
certificates either at their face value or 
at some other value in excess of their 
present worth; second, for increasing 
the present loan value by a very wide 
margin, and with more or less disregard 
of sound actuarial principles. 

The proposition to pay the face value 
of these certificates now is indefensible. 
It would be using the present business | 
depression as an excuse for distributing | 
about $1,640,000,000 to the veterans in, 
the form of a donation over and above} 
what they are legally entitled to under| 
the adjusted segvice compensation law. | 
To argue that wé are simply anticipating 
payment, as has been gravely done, is| 
to ignore a fact known to every high- 
school boy, that the payment of $3,400,- 
000,000 14 years from now is some- 
thing very different from its payment} 
today. : 1 

Saturation of Bond Market Possible 

Moreover, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury has pointed out, the United 
States Treasury could not market $3,- 
400,000,000 of bonds at the present time, 
except at an interest rate that would 
be hard to justify, accompanied by, a 
wholesale depreciation in the value of 
other securities, which ig, extent would 
probably exceed the amount of the loan, 
the complete exhaustion of the invest- 
ment market for a very long period of 
time, the retarding of business recovery, 
and an inflation which would be inevi- 
tably followed by the usual retribution. 
To impair the public credit, to deepen 
the business depression, and to prolong 
unemployment, is to inflict far graver 
injury on the 3,400,000 veterans who 
hold these certificates than could ever 
be compensated for by the payment of 
a few hundred dollars to each of them. 

In the course of the last 10 days this, 
I think, has been made clear to the 
veterans and to the country, but some, 
while admitting that the Treasury 
couldn’t borrow such a staggering sum 
as three billion and more, ask: would 
not it be possible to float a bond issue 
of, say, $1,000,000,000 or even $1,500,- 
000,000 without entailing such serious 








Cotton Output in Russia 


Is Near Domestic Demand 


Russian production of cotton is ap- 
proaching the stage where the Russian 
crop will cover the needs of that country 
and may even provide some surplus un- 
less the number of textile mills is in- 
creased, the Department of Agriculture 
has just announced. 

The soviet plan for 1931 includes ex- 
pansion of cotton acreage by about 45 
per cent, the Department said. The plan, 
even if only partly successful, might 
miean an almost complete removal of 
the necessity of imports, it was stated. 
The statement follows in full text: 

All available information indicates, 
barring unusual developments, that 1931 
will be characterized by a considerable 
diminution of Russia’s dependence upon 
foreign cotton, as a result of the large 
1930 crop and the further increase 
planned in 1931. Preliminary reports 
point to a probable production in 1930 
of 1,700,000 to 2,050,000 bales of 478 
pounds as compared with 1,310,000 in 
1929, while the 1931 plans for the cot- 
ton acreage call for an increase of about 
45 per cent over the area sown in 1930, 
This plan, if only partially carried out, 
and provided weather conditions prove 
favorable, might mean an almost com- 
plete removal of the necessity of im- 
ports of foreign cotton on basis of the 
present consumptive capacity of the cot- 
ton mills. . 

Hitherto, Soviet cotton textile produc- 
tion has been limited by the size of the 
domestic crop and funds for buying for- 
eign cotton, but it now appears that a 
stage is approaching where domestic pro- 
duction will cover internal requirements 
and even provide some surplus, unless the 
number of mills is increased. Such a 
contingency, of course, does not seem 
probable before 1932 and might not ma- 
terialize even then. The success or fail- 
ure of .1931 cotton production plans in 
Russia in any event is of no little signifi- 
cance in its bearing upon Russia’s prob 
able future need for Americansetotton, 

Russia’s cotton textile production plan 
for the economic year 1931 provides for 
the manufacture of 3,083,952,000 yards 
of fabrics or an increase of about 20 
per cent over the 2,573,240,800 yards pro- 
duced in the economic year ended Sept, 
80, 1930. It should be noted, however} 
that the production,plan for 1930 failed 
to reach expectations by a wide margit™ 
largely because of raw material shortage, 
The plan had called for an output of 
over 3,281,000,000 yards as compared 
with 3,091,000,000 yards produced in 
1928-1929, 
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consequences ? 
with $3,400,000,000, appear relatively 
small, but they constitute, nevertheless, 
immense sums. The largest issue which 
has been sold since the war-time issues 


a 4 per cent interest rate, and there 
was this vital difference between that 
issue and, for that matter, all other 
Government bond and noté issues during 
the decade, and the suggested opera- 
tion: it was a refunding issue and in no 
sense an appeal for fresh funds. 
Market Loss Is Predicted 
In my opinion, it would be impossible 
to induce new buyers to purchase $1,000,- 
000,000 of Government bonds at less than 
a 4 per cent rate, and $1,500,000,000 of 
Government bonds at less than a 4% 
per cent rate. The probable effect would 
be to reduce the value of outstanding 
long-term Government bonds by any- 
whete from 8 to 10 points, and there 
would be a corresponding depreciation 
in general bond prices, or, in other 


These figures, compared | 





words, a very large writing-off of capital 
values. Moreover, it is to the bond mar- 







the first _stages of a business recovery. 
Increased employment, restored pay 
rolls, and the consequent enlarged pur- 
chasing power of the people cannot be 


sara, i : - 
was a little over $1,000,000,000, bearing | oke4 for today through increased pro 


duction of consumption goods; they must 
come, in the first instance, through cap- 
ital expenditures, the kind of capital ‘ex- 
penditures in the way of improvement 
and development of plant that can prof- 
itably be made in periods of cheap 
money. They are dependent on the bond 
market, 


As a result of the course which events 
have taken for the last year or more, 
investors have become unusually timid. 
There has been an excess of short-term 
funds, but the market for long-term 
funds has until recently been weak. At 
the turn of the year we began to wit- 
ness the gradual restoration of confi- 
dence. Then the country suddenly re- 
alized that the Congress was seriously 
considering the borrowing: and djstribu- 
tion of huge sums. The price of Gov- 
ernment bonds dropped sharply. 
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forced to issue bonds in any consider- | 


able amount, 
But, once this threat is removed, I am 


hopeful that in a comparatively short 
time a growing Stream of investment 
funds may begin to appear which, trans- 
formed into capital expenditures, will 
lay the foundation for a gradual busi- 
ness recovery. The sale by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of as much 
as $1,000,000,000 of long-term securi- 
ties at a rate sufficiently high to attract 
the savings of new buyers would para- 
lyze this process, whlle the funds so 
obtained would merely serve to stimu- 
late temporarily a demand for consump- 
tion goods. This must result inevitably 


in prolonging the period of depression! 


and unemployment. 





tire national debt. We are faced, as 
iyou know, with a maturity of $1,100,- 
000,000 on Mar. 15 next. In the next 
two and a half years over $8,000,000,000 
of bonds, approximately 83 per cent of 
which bear a 4% per cent interest rate, 
become callable. Large refunding op- 
erations, both in the immediate and the 
|near future, are unavoidable. We have 
some $2,800,000,000 of short-term obli- 
gations outstanding, exclusive of the 
bonds that may be called. 
Deficit Expected at End of Year 


We will close this fiscal year with a 
deficit which in my judgment will not be 
less than $500,000,000, and, far from 
reducing the national debt this year, it 
will actually be increased. The deficit 
;is due, in large measure, to the expan- 


_ Moreover, the United States Treasury|sion of Federal construction work, a 
is not in a position to undertake such| great part of which may be attributed to 
an operation except at an excessively! the effort to relieve unemployment. We 
high .cost, which must inevitably be re-| will expend on this account over $600,- 
flected sooner or later in an increased|000,000 this fiscal year, as compated 


burden of taxation. 


The|referring to the high interest costs of | 1928. 


I am not simply!with approximately $275,000,000 


in 
Against such a background, can 







| 








States look with anything but apprehen- 
sion on a measure which would compel 
the immediate sale of $1,000,000,000 or 
$1,500,000,000 of long-term bonds? 
Frankly, I don’t see how we could un- 
dertake to supply funds for this purpose 
in excess of the amount that could be 
raised as part of our current financing 
program. - 

I need hardly say that we have all 
sympathy for the veterans who are un- 
employed or whose resources have been 
so restricted by the present depression 
as to cause them distress. We fully un- 
derstand how under these circumstances 
these men, who have already borrowed 
on their certificates the full amount per- 
mitted by law, would look hopefully to 
their certificates as a means of obtain- 
ing .further ready funds, even at the 
sacrifice of their ultimate redemption 
value. But, from the standpoint of all 
the veterans and of their families, it is 
clear that it is not to their best interest 
for the Government to offer to all, irre- 
spective of need, an inducement to cash 








bond market went flat. This is a sample|this particular issue, but to the effects|amyone charged with the responsibility} in their endowment policies and forego 
on the debt service charges of our en-|of managing the finances of the United! the advantages of future protection, or 


ket that we look in times like these for! of what may be expected if we are 
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even to offer them an inducement to bor- 
row and so deplete the value of their en- 
dowment policies. 

The great trouble with the measures 
so far introggced is tha:, while | ad. ie 
ing to be ed on a desire to afford re- 
lief to veterans because of temporary 
need, they have not been designed for 
meeting such a restricted purpese but 
have gone much further. They have not 
conformed to actuarial or other princi- 
ples which I believe to be sound, and have 
failed adequately to take into considera- 
tion the very serious economic effects of 
compelling the Government to borrow 
immense sums at this time. In so far as 
the Treasury Department is concerned, 
it was and is our plain duty to point out 
to the Congress and to the country the 
very grave dangers involved in the pro- 
posals heretofore submitted, no matter 
how well meant. I am confident that the 
World War veterans th2mselves will be 
the first to recognize, as they themselves 
did in the past, that our first duty is to 
the country; and that what is injurious 
to the country can not be beneficial to 
the veterans. 
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SUNSHINE MELLOWS 
Heat Purifies 


Everyone knows that sunshine mellows 





LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 


The advice of your 
physician is: Keep 
out of doors, in the 
open air, breathe 
deeply; take plenty 
of exercise in the 
mellow sunshine, 
and have a periodic 
check-up on the 
health of your body. 









= that’s why the “TOASTING” process includes 
the use of the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE 
— made of the finest tobaccos —the Cream of the 


Crop = THEN =“IT’S TOASTED” —an extra, 
heating process. Harsh irritants 


+ Sm teem ee 


secret' 





present in all 


raw tobaccos are expelled by “TOASTING.” 
These irritants are sold to others. They are not 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE. No wonder 
LUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection = against irritation — against cough 
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New York City Adjudged Ilegal 


Caabination of Association of Wholesalers 





And Truckmen’s and Butchers’ Unions 
Held to Violate Anti-trust, Law 





Hon, Nok, J ae 
TER NEw YORK IVE OUL’ 
ee Cuakhe oF COMMERCE ET AL. 

v 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. : 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second — 
al from the District Court for the 
Obes District of New York. : 
Juuius HALLHEIMER for appellant co 
mon; GOLDSTEIN & GOLDSTEIN and o- 
sepH F. Kroppy for other appellants; 
JouN Lorp O’BRIAN, Assistant to the 
Attorney General, ISRAEL B. OSEAS oe 
WALTER L. RICE, Special Assistants e 
the Attorney General, and RoperT E. 
MANLeEY, Acting United States Attor- 
ney, for appellee. 
Before MANTON, L. Hand and SWAN, 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 12, i” . Agree 
trial upon an indictment c - 
ie ebenplrecy to restrain interstate 
trade and commerce in poultry, — 
to the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, all 3 u 
two. of the numerous defendants were 
found guilty by the jury. and were — 
tenced by the court. From the ju g- 
ment, some 40 of the convicted defend- 
ants have appealed. a 
N, Circuit Judge——The main con- 
Ps om of the appellants is that the con- 
spiracy proved restrained only intrastate 
commerce, of which the district court 
had no jurisdiction. For an understand- 
ing of this argument, some statement is 
necessary of how the poultry business 
was conducted and how the appellants 
interfered with it. To summarize Is 
necessarily to omit, and almost inevi- 
tably results in a statement which = 
one party or the other, seems vitally 
defective. Thé summary now to be giv en 
attempts to draw the picture only in 
deast outline. i 
ae least 98 per cent of the live poultry 
coming into the City of New York comes 
from “shippers” outside the State. They 
send it by carload freight to commis- 
sion men who are called “receivers. 
About half comes in at the New York 
Central terminal in Manhattan, and half 
at railroad terminals in New Jersey. 
The receivers sell to “marketmen, who 
in general are wholesalers; they in turn 
sell the poultry to retail poultry dealers 
and butchers, who pass it on to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 


Conspiracy to Control Sales 
To Retailers Alleged 


building contractors of plaster which 
after being imported from outside the 
State had been brought to rest in sales- 
rooms and warehouses and comingled 
with local goods. In differentiating the 
Swift and Stafford cases, it was noted 


out that the stockyards to which the 
livestock was consigned and delivered 


through which the current flows,” and 
the sale there made was only “an inci- 
dent which does not stop the flow, but 
merely changes the private interest in 
the subject of the current without in- 
terfering with its continuity.” 

| Similarly, in the Binderup case, “the 
|intermediate delivery did not end, and 
was not intended to end, the movement 
of the commodity, but merely halted it 
‘as a convenient step in the process of 
getting it to its final destination.’ ” 


‘Receivers’ Said Not to End 


| Interstate Commerce 
| It is true that in the livestock cases, 
|it was emphasized that the cattle were 
|butchered at the stockyards and sent 
}as meat to other States. If this was 
/the controlling circumstance, it was ab- 
|sent here, as the appellants insist. But 
this feature was not mentioned in the 
| discussion of those cases by Mr. Justice 
| Sutherland in the opinion in Industrial 
Association v. United States, supra. 

We do not believe that the result 
would have been different had the steers 
|shipped fram the West to Chicago been 
bought for butchering and sale in the 
|Chicago market. In Peoples Natural 
|Gas. Co. v. Public Service Com., supra, 
the gas company was a Pennsylvania 
corporation which produced natural gas 
from its own wells within the State and 
also purchased at the State line through 
a meter gas produced by another in 
West Virginia. The local and the for- 
eign gas was mingled in the corpora- 
tion’s pipe lines and distributed thereby 
to its customers. It was held that the 
West Virginia gas continued to be in 
interstate commerce until delivery to the 
gas company’s customers, unaffected by 
the passing of title and custody at the 
State line. . f 

In the case at bar the receivers did not 
warehouse the poultry or commingle it 
with local goods before disposing of it. 
They were merely a conduit through 
which flowed the daily stream of com- 
merce from shippers to marketmen. It 
was clearly contemplated by the shippers 
that the poultry should pass through the 








case at bar the reasons for the refusals 
to sell were a material issue since the 
Government sought to show them related 
to the conspiracy and the defendants 
claimed that the true reasons were en- 
tirely different. 

The appellants would have been en- 
jtitled to an instruction limiting the 
| probative force of the evidence to that 
issue—more specifically, warning the 
jury not to consider these statements 
as evidence of the truth of the matters 
asserted therein. But since the appel- 
lants did not ask for such an instruc- 
tion but attempted rather to exclude the 
evidence entirely, they cannot now claim 
error in its admission. See Lauderdale 
County v. Kittle, 229 F. 593 (C. C. A. 
5); Young v. Corrigan, 210 F. 442 (C. 
C, A. 6); Drew v. Drew, 250 Mass. 41; 
Jerolamon vy. Town of Belleville, 90 N. 
|J. L. 206; 1 Wigmore, Evidence, sec. 12. 
Complaint; is also made of the admis- 


ference with purely intrastate commerce. 
The indictment is for a conspiracy which 


Sherman Act did not cover, but it in- 
|cluded also as a very substantial part 


men, and that was within the Sherman 
| Act. 

| To limit the Government to instances 
|of interstate interference would be to 

















Held Not to 


* 





Proposal to Merge Two Oil Companies 


Violate Dissolution Decree 
* 











Union of Standard of New York and Vacuum Is Permissible 


Under Provisions 


: District of Missouri Finds ca 


St. Louis, Mo. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Vv. 


that in those cases the caurt had held|sion of evidence of instances of inter-| STANDARD OIL CoMPANY oF New York 


AND VACUUM OIL ComMPANY. 
District Court, E. D. Missouri. 


was not a final destination but “a throat| undoubtedly included much which the|On_ supplemental petition in case of 


United States v. Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey et al. 


the suppression of sales to the market-|JoHN Lorp O’BRIAN, Assistant to the 


Attorney General, and JoHN HARLAN 
AMEN, Special Assistant to the Attor- 
es (with whom upon the 
riefs 


_|compaty) distribute 


of 1909 Order, District Court for Eastern 





after, the decree, in so far as dissolution |The same thought is again expressed as 
of the existing uflawful organization|that the decree forbids “certain types 
was concerned, was fully executed. The|of transactions which were considered 
New Jersey company (the old holding|unlawful because tending to defeat the 
the stocks: to the|purpose of the decree. The types of 
subsidiary corporations and for almost | agreement which the court does not con- 
twenty years, the Standard Oil Company |sider normal and lawful under the cir- 
of New York and the Vacuum Oil Com-|cumstances are’ set out in Section 6 of 
pany (two of such subsidiaries) have|the decree, and among such unlawful 
existed and conducted their businesses | agreements are combinations of competi- 
entirely independently of each other and|tors, because such combinations do tend 
of the other parties to the old combina-|to recreate the illegal combination dis- 
tion. solved” (PIf. Br. p. 51). 


Avrmonizen Statements Onty Ars PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pectewar WirTHout eianent BY THE UNitTsp States DAILY 


ere WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, At- 
torney’ General, CHARLES H. WESTON, 
WENDELL BERGE and W. B. Watson, 
Special Assistants to, the Attorney 
General, and Louis H. Breuer, United 
States Attorney), for plaintiff; WaAL- 
KER D. Hines, G. H. Dorr and Lon O. 
HOOKER (with whom upon the briefs 
were A. C. REARICK, AUSTIN T. Fos- 
TER, L. M. TREADWELL, WILLIAM B. 
HUBBELL and HINES, REARICK, Dorr, 
TRAVIS and MARSHALL), for defend- 
ants. 

Before STONE, BooTH and GARDNER, Cir- 

cuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 

é Feb. 7, 1931 

STONE, Circuit Judge, ‘delivered the 
opinion of the court. 

Heretofore, the United States brought 
suit agairist various individual, associ- 
ated and corporate parties for violation 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act through a 
conspiracy to restrain interstate and 
foreign commerce in petroleum and its 
products and to monopolize such com- 
merce in that regard. In that action, 
this court entered its decree against 
seven individual and thirty-eight corpor- 
ate defendants, including the Standard 
Oil Company of New York and the 
Vacuum Oil Company (173 Fed. 177, 
197). With minor modifications, that 
decree was affirmed (221 U. S. 1). 

The only modification affecting the 
present proceeding was that “The cour 
below to retain jurisdiction to the ex- 


‘assume that there -were two conspira-| \ 
cies, one interstate, the other intrastate. 
That was not what was charged, nor 
was it the fact. The prosecution was 
entitled to prove the conspiracy charged, 
and in so doing to prove intrastate in- 
terferences, both for their bearing on 
the object of the conspiracy and on the 
method of carrying it out. 

For instance, one could ‘not connect | 
the acts of the labor unions with the 
other defendants except by showing the 
general scope of the concert between 
them. If they acted in unison in intra- 
state instances, it was a fair inference 
that they so acted when they refused 
to load for marketmen at the terminals 
or at the market. The fact that in 
proving the conspiracy in violation of 
the Sherman Act, it also appeared that 
another crime under State law was com- 
mitted is no valid ground for objection. 
See Johnston v. United States, 22 F. 
(2d) 1, 5; Kaplan v. United States, 7 F. 
(2d) 564 (C. C. A. 2); Williamson v. 
United States, 207 U. S. 425, 451. 

The argument is earnestly pressed that 
the indictment was drawn and the case 
was tried upon the theory that the con- 
tinuous flow of interstate commerce con- 
tinued until final disposition of the poul- 
try by the retailers to the consumers; 
that by far the largest part of the evi- 
dence related to restraints of trade be- 
tween marketmen and retailers which the 
Government now appears to concede to ° . 
be intrastate business; and that while | tent necessary to compel compliance in 
some evidence of restraints on intrastate |every respect with its decree” (221 
commerce was proper to show the scope | U. S. 1, 82). The original decree was 
of the conspiracy, the introduction of | modified, in the respects directed by the 
Supreme Court, by an entry of record 
in this court dated July 29, 1911. There- 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 





Index and Summary 





As soon as the poultry is inspected | receivers to the marketmen for the 
at the terminals, it is unloaded from | shippers paid the charges for unloading, 
the cars and put into coops, coopage | cooping and cartage to West Washington 
being paid for by the shippers. At the} Market, and the price paid the shippers 
terminals much of the poultry is de-| depended on market price made by re- 
livered by the receivers,to their pur-|sale to the marketmen. 
chasers, the marketmen; the rest 1s While the receivers can not on this 
trucked to West Washington Street Mar-! record be held to be mere agents of the 
ket, at the expense of the shippers, and/ shippers, as in Live Poultry Dealers 
there sold to marketmen. The poultry Protective Assn. v. United States, 4 F. 
is usually shipped on straight bills of | (2d) 480 (C. C. A. 2), their intervention 
lading, and the price paid by the re-|as purchasers does not necessarily cause 
ceiver is usually the highest market | interstate shipment of the poultry to end 
price in New York for the day on which | on delivery to them. Peoples Natural 
the ‘poultry is unloaded; less charges|Gas Co. v. United States, supra. We 
for freight, coops, feed en route, UN-/ believe the situation is analogous to 
loading, cartage to West Washington | that involved in the livestock cases al- 
Market, ferriage from New Jersey, if|ready discussed, and we hold that the} 
that occurs, and a commission of from | poultry remained in interstate commerce 
3 to 5 per cent. . it until sale by receivers to marketmen. 

The marketmen cause the poultry . ] 
which they have purchased from receiv- Restraint U nlawful Though 
ers either at the railroad terminals or Not Primary Object 
at West Washington Market to be loaded) We Have dealt with this problem with-| 
on trucks and driven to their places of | out differentiating between poultry com- 
business. The work of loading and) jing into the New York Central terminal | 
trucking at and from the railroad ter-/ and that coming into the New Jersey ter- 
minals is done by members of a truck-| minals. At to the latter it is conceded 
men’s union, one local of which oper- | that interstate commerce continued until | 
ates in New York and another in New |deliivery at the West Washington Market, 
Jersey. The poultry is slaughtered in) put it is urged that the evidence of in- 
accordance with Jewish dietary customs | treference in New Jersey should be dis- | 
by members of a butechers’ union who | regarded on the principle of de minimis, | 
are known as schochtim and work in| 4s jllustrated in the Industrial Associa- 
the places of business of the market | tion case. 
men. ' : < With this contention we do not agree. 

The appellant, Greater New York Live| The number of instances does not limit 
Poultry Chamber of Commerce, Is a trade the inference to be drawn from them, 
association whose entire membership|and the jury might well have concluded 
comprised about 65 per cent of the mar-| that the plan involved New Jersey de- 
ketmen in greater New York. The ap-| Jiveries as well as those in New York. In- | 
pellant Simon held the office of super-| deed, it would have to do so in order to| 
visor in the Chamber of Commerce; and|be effective against recalcitrant New 
the other individual appellants are mem-)| York market men. Nor were the New 
bers of it. Jersey deliveries so small a part of the} 

Other defendants below were the| whole as to fall within the de minimis 
butchers’ union, the New York local of | principle. 
the truckmen’s union, and certain repre- But the judge left it to the jury to find| 
sentatives of each. The conspiracy com-|g verdict if there was a conspiracy to 
plained of originated in plans of the| interfere with interstate commerce either | 
Chamter of Commerce after Simon be-| at the terminals or at West Washington | 
came its supervisor in the Summer of| Market. The jury may have based its 
1927. verdict only upon interferences at the 

Simon and the defenfant members of market or at the Manhattan terminal. | 
the Chamber of Commerce are charged| So we must decide whether sales to mar-| 
with conspiring to control the sales of | ket men meade at those places were inter- 
poultry between the marketmen and the! state commerce. For reasons already 
retailers; the city was divided into geo-| given, we hold they were. | 
graphical areas and to the marketmen| JJnder the authorities it is not essen-| 
in each area were allocated the particu-| tial to conviction of a conspiracy to re- 
lar ‘retailers to whom only they should | strain interstate commerce that such re- 
sell; against each marketman was made | straint be the primary object of the con- | 
a levy of 1 cent a pound on poultry sold|spiracy; it is enough if the conspiracy, | 
by him; if recalcitrant, he was to be pre-|though directed primarily against local | 
vented from obtaining, poultry by pur-/ trade, contemplates as a meahs for its 
chase from receivers, this being accom-| accomplishment interferences with  in- 
plished through the aid of the unions |terstate commerce. Here the primary | 
whose members would refuse to load or| object of the conspiracy was control of | 
drive his trucks or to slaughter his|the poultry trade between marketmen | 
poultry; retailers who sought to buy/and retailers, which may be assumed to| 
from others than the marketmen to} be a local-trade, but the record contains 
whom their trade was allocated, were} evidence to justify a finding that one of! 
also interfered with. |the means for effecting’*that object was | 
Defense Stresses Local |the prevention of recalcitrant market- | 


r 5 |men from obtaining poultry from re-| 
Nature of Commerce ceivers whether within or without the | 


Neither the shippers nor the receivers State of New York, and that the activ-| 
were charged with being parties to the | ity of the truckmen’s union in prevent- | 
conspiracy, but there was abundant evi-| Ing purchases by such recalcitrants was | 
dence to justify the jury in finding that | not merely coincidental but was part of | 
marketmen who did not pay the levy or | the conspiracy, . 
memes contort to. We sscocionen's al-| Appellant’s Assignments 
location of trade, were prevented from | J 
obtaining poultry at the railroad termi- Of Error Discussed 
nals or the West Washington Market.; A number o7 tne assignments of error 

Granting all this, say the appellants, relate to the admission over objection of 
the commerce restrained was local; inter- | the testimony of witnesses for the prose- 
state commerce ended with delivery of | cution as to reasons given by receivers | 
the poultry to the receivers; there was for their refusal to sell to recalcitrant | 
no restraint of commerce between ship- marketmen. Such statements of reasons, | 
pers and receivers; whatever restraint | though hearsay, are admissible to prove | 
was shown was of commerce between re- | the state ofemind of the declarant if that 
ceivers and marketmen or between mar-| be in issue. Lawlor v. Lowe, 235 U. S. 
ketmen and retailers. The Government 533; citing 3 Wigmore, Evidence, section 
challenges the premise that interstate 1729(2); Hubbard v. Allyn, 200 Mass. 

i ivery to the re- id | 
ee os gob eae Ae the first ‘they are be oem. however, to | 
and main question of the appeal. The | Prove the truth of the facts recited as 

llants’ chief reliance is Industrial | ¢xPlanation of the state of mind of the 
ee v. United States, 288 U. S g4:\declarant. Buckeye Powder Co. vy. Du-| 
Te a aont's, Swift & Co. v. United | Pont Powder Co., 248 U. S. 55. In the| 
States, 196 U. S. 375; Stafford v. Wal- 
lace, 268 U. S. 495; Binderup v, Pathe 
Exchange, 263 U. S. 391; Peoples ‘ras | 
Co. v. Public Service Com., 270 U. S. 550. | 

In the Industrial Association case -i 
was held no violation of the Sherman} 
Act to require permits for the use by| 











The journal of the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals will be 
found today on page 9, and that 
of the United States Court of 


Claims on page 11. 
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Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Interference with sale of liye poultry—Inter- 


state commerce— 


A combination of an association of New York City wholesale live poultry 
dealers to whom the poultry was being delivered by commission men at the rail- 


road terminals to which it had been 


spipped, or at a market to which it had been 


trucked at the expense of the shippers, a union of truckmen being employed: by 
the wholesale dealers to transport the poultry from the terminals or the market 
to their places of business, a union of butchers to whom the poultry was being 
resold, and representatives of the three organizations to control the sales of 
poultry by the wholesale dealers to the butchers by dividing the city into geo- 
graphical areas, allocating to tge wholesalers the particular retailers to whom 
they should sell, making a levy of 1 cent a pound on poultry sold by the whole- 
saler, preventing the wholesale dealers who refused to conform to the allocation 
of trade and pay the levy from obtaining poultry from the commission men 
through concerted action with the truckmen, and from dealing with the butchers 
through concerted action with the members of the butchers’ union, was a con- 
spiracy to restrain interstate commercé within the Sherman Act, in view of the 


fact that 98°per cent of the poultry had 


been shipped into the State from other 


States, and was not merely a restraint on local commerce by reason of the fact 
that the shippers and the commission men were not parties to the conspiracy and 


there was no restraint of commerce betw 


een such shippers and commission men, 


on the theory that the interstate commerce ended with the delivery of the poultry 


to the commission men, since the poultry, 


although purchased by the commission 


men {rom the shippers, remained in interstate commerce until sold by the com- 
mission men to the wholesale dealers—Greater New York Live Poultry Cham- 


ber of Commerce et al. v. United States. 


Feb. 12, 1931. 


(C. C, A. 2.)—V WV. S. Daily, 3802, 





Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Interference with local teade as 


ject of consviracy— 


primary ob- 


A combination of an association of wholesale live poultry dealers and truck- 
men’s and butchers’ unions to control sales of poultry was in violation of the 
Sherman Act where the conspiracy contemplated, as a means of its accomplish- 
ment, interference with interstate commerce, although it was directed primarily 
against local trade——Greater New York Live Poultry Chamber of Commerce et 


al. v. United States. 


(C. C. A. &)—V U. S. Daily, 3802, Feb. 12, 193n, 





Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Criminal prosecution—Violation of State stat- 


ute as defense— 


In a prosecution of conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce 
the sales of livestock poultry in the City of New York, the fact 


by controlling 
that the con- 


spiracy on which the prosecution was based was also a violation of a State act, ° 


because it contemplated restraint of intrastate as well as 


interstate commerce, 


was no defense.—Greater New York Live Poultry Chamber of Commerce et al. 


v. United States. 


(C. C. A. 2.)\—V U. S. Daily, 3802, Feb. 12, 1931. 


Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Federal Act—Legality of merger of corpora- 


tions— 


A merger of corporations is in violation of*the Shermah Act if it will tend to 


create monopoly or the harmful results thereof because of its eff 
ing and probable competitive conditions in the 


Standard Oil Company of New York et 
8802, Feb. 12, 1931. 


Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Dissolution decree—Merger of 


porations—Foreign business— 


a ect upon exist- 
industry.—United States v. 


al. (D. C., E. D. Mo.)—V U. S, Daily, 


subsidiary cor- 


In determining whether a merger of two of the corporations which were 
subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey at the time of its 


dissolution would be in violation of the 


hibits the transfer by one of such subsidiaries to another of its phys 


erty and its business, where the effect 
violation of the Sherman Act similar 


dissolution decree in so far as it pro- 
, ical prop- 
will be the creation of a shen i 
to*that for which the dissolution was. 


ordered, the court may consider the foreign business of the two corporations.— 


United States v. Standard Oil Company of New York et al. 


V U.S. Daily, 3802, Feb. 12, 1931. 


(D. C., E. D. Mo.) — 





Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Dissolution decree—Construction— 

The Standard Oil Company dissolution decree, in so far as it prohibits the 
subsidiary corporations “from continuing or carrying into further effect the 
combination adjudged illegal hereby, and from entering or performing any like 


combination or conspiracy, the effect of 


which is, or will be, to restrain” inter- 


state commerce in petroleum or its products “or to proiong the unlawful 
monopoly” which the court had found to exist “in violation of the’ Sherman 
Act, by specified types of transactions, including the “conveyance of the physical 
property and business” of one of the corporations to another, does’ not prohibit 


the merger of two of such corporations 


unttess the effect will be a monopoly in 


violation of the Sherman Act similar to that which existed at the time the 


decree was rendered.—United States v. 
(D. C., E. D. Mo.)—V U. S. Daily, 3802, Feb. 12, 1931. 


et al. 


Standard Oil Company of New York 





Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Dissolution decree—Violation by merger of sub- 


sidiaries— 


~ 


A merger of the Standard Oil Company of New York and the Vacuum Oil 
Company, both of which were subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Company, New 


Jersey at the time of its dissolution in 


1911, would not violate the dissolution 


decree in so far as it prohibits one subsidiary from transferring its physical 
property and business to another subsidiary where the effect will be a monopoly 
in violation of the Sherman Act, where the merged business would more rapidly 
expand at home and abroad by reason of the merger, and where the corporation, 
created b¥ the merger, would rank among gasoline and oil corporations as the 


third or fourth in financial strength, the 


sixth in crude production and the fourth 


| or fifth in refining capacity and would not dominate nor approach domination 


of the industry in the United States but would meet keen and effective and 
continued competition in every substantial market from a number of other con- 
cerns, a few of which would be stronger and many of which are strong and 
formidable, and where the principal effect of the merger would be an additional 
competitor in States and localities where neither company is now substantially 


established.—United States v, Standard Oil Company of New York et al. ( 
C., E. D. Mo.)—V U. S. Daily, 3802, Feb. 12, 1931, 


Under this retained jurisdiction “to 
compel compliance,” the United States 
files this Supplemental Petition to pre 
vent a contemplated merger of the 
Standard Oil Company of New York and 
the Vacuum Oil Company. A certificate 
of expedition has been filed by the 
United States and the matter heard by 
three circuit judges under the statute 

S. C. A Title 15, Sec. 28). Evi- 
dence has been taken by a master and 
such evidence, with an excellent sum- 
mary thereof by the master, has been 
filed. The defendants will hereafter be 
designated as Vacuum and as Socony 
(the trade name of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York). 


Violation of Decree 
Denied by Companies 


Such petition alleges that these two 
companies are contemplating a merger 
and that such merger is in violation of 
the above decree. The companies admit 
the contemplated merger but deny that 
it is in violation of the decree. There- 
fow, whether the decree will be violated 
by the merger depends upon what the 
decree enjoined and whether the merger 
is shown by the evidence to be within 
the things and matters enjoined. The 
parties differ widely as to the meaning 
of the decree and as to the effect of 
the evidence. 

The controversy is over the proper 
construction of the decree and the effect 
of the evidence upon the decree so con- 
strued. Naturally, the first matter for 
determination is the construction of the 
decree. 

I - 
CONSTRUCTION OF THE DECREE 

The decree (Sections 1 to 4, inclusive) 
declared that the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey held a majority of the 
capital stock of the other companies and 
exercised complete control thereover; 
that this arrangement was in pursuance 
of a conspiracy to and resulted in a 
combination to restrain trade in viola- 
tion of Section 1 of the Anti-Trust Act; 
and that such combination was a monop- 
oly in violation of Section 2 of the Act. 
Sections 5 to 7, inclusive, set forth the’ 
remedy applied by the court. Section 7 
(as modified) enjoined the named de- 
fendants from engaging in interstate 
commerce after a six months’ period 
allowed for dissolution of the combina- 
tion. Section 5 enjoined the-New Jer- 
sey company from voting the stock of 
or exercising any control over the.sub- 
sidiaries and enjoined the subsidiaries 
from declaring or paying any dividends 
to the New Jersey company and from 
permitting it to exercise any control 
over them, but the defendants were per- 
mitted to distribute the shares in the 

| several corporations ratably to the share- 
holders of the New Jersey company. 


Controversy Concerns 


Meaning of Section 6 

These two Sections (5 and 7) were 
designed to compel dissolution of the 
existing ‘combination by distribution to 
the stockholders of the New Jersey com- 
pany of the shares in the several com- 
panies, held by it, so that such com- 
panies would go forward as. separate 
units freed from the central control and 
domination of the New Jersey company. 
Section 6 was designed to meet the situ- 
ation after the above dissolution and to 
prevent a recreation or reformation of 
another and new combination by any 
participant in the existing combination— 
it was to preserve, as to such partici- 
pants, the situation designed to be 
brought about by Section 5, that is, a 
continued effective dissolution of the un- 
lawful combination. Section 5 has been 
fully complied with. We are here con- 
cerned with Section 6. Therefore, the 
controversy here is over the meaning of 
Section 6. That section is as follows: 

Section 6. That the defendants named in 
section 2 of this decree, their officers, 
directors, agents, servants, and employees 
are enjoined and prohibited from continu- 
ing or carrying into further effect the com- 
bination adjudged illegal hereby, and from 
entering or performing any like combina- 
tions or conspiracy, the effect of which is, 
or will be, to restrain commerce in petro- 
leum or its products among the States; or 
in the Territories, or with foreign nations, 
or to pfolong the unlawful monoply of such 
commerce obtained and possessed by de- 
fendants as_ before stated, in violation of 
the act of July 2, 1890, either (1) by the 
use of liquidating certificates, or other 
written evidences, of a stock interest in 
two or more potentially competitive parties 
to the illegal combination, by causing the 
conveyance of the physical property and 
business of any of said parties to a poten- 
tially competitive party to this combination, 
by causing the conveyance of the property 
and business of two or more of the poten- 
tially competitive parties to this combina- 
tion to any party thereto, by placing the 
control of any of said corporations in a 
trustee, or group of trustees, by causing 
its stock or property to be held by others 
than its equitable owners, or by any simi- 
lar device; or (2) by making any express 
or implied agreement or arrangement. to- 
gether, or one with another, like that ad- 
judged illegal hereby, relative to the con- 
trol or management of any of said corpor- 
ations, or the price or terms of purchase, 
or of sale, or the rates of transportation 
of petroleum or its products in interstate 
or international commerce, or relative to 
the quantities thereof purchased, sold, 
transported, or manufactured by any of 
said corporations which will have a like 
effect in restraint of commerce among the 
States, in the Territories, and with foreign 
nations to that of the combination the op- 
eration of which is hereby enjoined. 


View of Plaintiff 
On Intent of Language 


The pertinency of Section 6 is that it 
forbids, under conditions therein ex- 
pressed “The conveyance of the physical 
property and business” of one of these 
defendants to another and that the con- 
templated merger confessedly intends 
the conveyance of the property and 
business of the Vacuum to the Socorly. 

The construction contended for by the 
plaintiff is as follows: “Section 6 sets 
,out specifie acts which the court will 
‘consider as tending to recreate the old 
‘combination or tending to create a simi- 
lar one, and that the court will, there- 
fore, consider such conduct to be a vio- 
j lation of the decree” (PIf. Br. p. 40), 
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The construction urged by the de- 
fendants is as follows: ““* * * in Sec- 
tion 6, it (the trial court) directed the 
language of injunction against the con- 
tinuing of the old and the ‘entering or 
performing of any like conspiracy or 
combination the effect of which is, or 
will be, to restrain commerce * * * in 
violation of the Act of July 2, 1890,’ by 
various enumerated acts instead of as 
in Section 5 specifically enjoining the 
doing of particular acts without any 
reference to whether or not they con- 
stituted the entering or performing any 
combination or conspiracy. The court 
thus clearly recognized that the particu- 
lar acts referred to in Section 6 might 
or might not be an ‘entering or _per- 
forming of any like combination or con- 
spiracy,’ and that these or any similar 
devices only come within the purview of 
the decree when by doing them''the de- 
fendants are in fact entering or per- 
forming such combination or conspiracy. 
The court did not attempt to forbid ab- 
solutely. under all future circumstances 
particular transactions which would nor- 
mally be lawful and which would only 
be unlawful if in fact done as a part 
of or in effecting that ‘like combination 
or conspiracy’ which this decree in terms 
enjoins the defendants from ‘entering or 
performing’” (Def. Br. p. 96). 


Element of Conspiracy 
Said to Be Required 


Therefore, the controversy concerning 
the proper construction of Section 6 is 
whether it enjoined the doing of the 
enumerated acts absolutely and irrespec- 
tive of their effect or whether it en- 
joined such acts only if they had the 
effect of entering into or performing a 
like conspiracy to restrain or monopolize 
interstate commerce. 

When this decree was on appeal in 
the original suit, Section 6 was the sub- 
ject of specific attack by the then ap- 
pellants.* 

In response to such attack, the Su- 
preme Court placed a construction upon 
the section. That construction entirely 
covers the line of cleavage now pre- 
sented. Therefore, our duty is to state 
the construction made by that court 
rather than to attempt any independent 
construction of our own. Such construc- 
tion is to be found on pages 77 to 81 of 
221 U. S. with particular attention to 
pages 80 and 81 thereof. 

In dealing with .the various contro- 
versies presented to it, the Supreme 
Court divided its opinion into four main 
headings, of which, the fourth was 
stated as “The Remedy to be adminis- 
tered” ({p. 77). The meaning and effect 

Section 6 is one of the matters 

examined and disposed of under this 
heading. 
.In opening its discussion under the 
above heading, the court announces that 
ordinarily sufficient relief would be af- 
forded by restraining the acts found to 
be unlawful but where, as here, there 
is “not only a continued attempt to 
monopolize, but also a monopolization, 
the duty to enforce the statute requires 
the application of broader and more con- 
trolling remedies” and, as the act does 
not authorize penalties, ‘it follows that 
to meet the situation with which we are 
confronted the application of remedies 
two-fold in character becomes essential: 
lst, to forbid the doing in the future 
of acts like those which we have found 
to have been done in the past which 
would be violative of the statute” and, 
second, to effectually dissolve the exist- 
ing unlawful combination. 

In applying those remedies the court 
states that “the fact must not be over- 
looked that injury to the public by the 








‘This is shown by the report of that case 
(221 U. S. 1, 12, 15-18). 
12) urged that “The sixth section of the 
|decree is unwarranted and impractical in 
various of its provisions,” Mr. Watson 
(pp. 15-18) urged that the section did 
“without lawful authority so to do* * * 
restrict the distributees in the future sale, 
use and disposal of their stocks; restrict 
the distributees in the sale, use and dis- 
posal of their properties; and in the con- 
tract relations thereafter to exist, as well 
as the use and disposition of the different 
properties in such a drastic manner as to 
greatly injure ‘and destroy the value of the 
same and render their future profitable use 
practically impossible. The decree disin- 
tegrates properties built with appellants’ 
monies for joint use so as to create units 
that never before existed and compels tHese 
units separately to carry on business and 
compete with other units, directly contrary 
to the purpose of their creation. It allows 
the future operation and use of the refin- 
eries, pipe lines, and other properties of 
the appellants only under the vague and in- 
definite, but broad and comprehensive, 
terms of Section 6 of the decree, by sub- 
jecting those who in the future operate 
them to attachment for contempt for un- 
wittingly violating vague and _ indefinite 
terms.” 

Further he contends (p. 17) that: 
“The decree follows the appellants and 
their properties after the dissolution. 

“The Sherman Act closely limits and de- 
fines the power of the court on a petition 
filed to give equitable relief. The petition 
must pray that such violations shall be en- 
oined or otherwise prohibited; and it is 
these violations of the act that the court 
may now enjoin, and only such’ violations. 
Past unlawful competition does not geprive 
parties of their right to conduct ‘lawful 
competition. New Haven R. R. Case, 200 
U. S. 361, 404.” 

And again (jp. 17), that: 

“The effect of the decree is, ruinous, For 
instance, these companies ‘jointly own 
54,616 miles of pipe lines, of which the 
seven individual defendants and their asso- 
ciates built over 50,000 miles, in which they 
have an investment of over $61,000,000. 

“The decree splits up this pipe line system 
into eleven parts, takes away from the 
owners, who jointly built the pipe lines and 
who created the subcompanies, .all control 
over the different cubcompanies, and com- 
pels the eleven different parts to stand 
alone, independently of their principal and 
of each other, to be hostile to and to com- 
and with one 





pete with their principal 
another, 

“Pipe lines are never parallel Lut alwaya 
continuous, and each line has a velue which 
depends wholly upon its c@nnection with 
other parts of the system, and whether 
all are used together as one whole. The 
carrying out of the decree would cut the 
pipe line system into isolated segments, 
prevent such use, and make the successful 
operation of the pipe lines impossible.” . 
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prevention ofan undue restraint on, of 
the monopolization of trade or commerce 
is the foundation upon which the pro- 
hibitions of the statute rest; and more- 
over that one of the fundamental. pur- 
poses of the statute is to protect, not 
to destroy, rights of property” (p. 78). 
The court then proceeds to an examina- 
tion of the decree “in order to fix how 
far it is necessary to, take from or add 
to that relief, to the end that the prohi- 
bitions of the statute may have complete 
and operative force” (p. 78). The court 
then summarizes the decree and after- 
wards states its determination as to the 
ropriety of various :features thereof. 
n its summary of the decree, as to 
Section 6, the court says: 

“So far as the owners of the stock of 
the subsidiary corporations and the cor- 
porations themselves were concerned 
after the stock had been transferred (by 
the holding New Jersey Company to the 
subsidiary companies according to the 
permission in section 5 of the decree). 
Section 6 of the decree enjoined them 
from in any way conspiring or combin- 
ing to violate the act or to monopolize 
or attempt to monopolize in virtue of 
their ownership of the stock transferred 
to them, and prohibited al} agreements 
between the subsidiary corporations or 
other stockholders in the future, tending 
to produce or bring about further viola- 
tions of the act” (p. 79). 


Portion of Decision 


Quoted by Petitioners 

Its determination as to the propriety 
of section 6 is thus stated (p. 80): 

“But the contention is that, in so far 
as the relief by way of injunction whic 
was awarded by Section 6 against tp 
stockholders of. the subsidiary corpor 
tions or the subsidiary- corporations 
themselves after the transfer of stock* 
by the New Jersey corporation was com- 
plete@ in conformity to the decree, the 
relief awarded was too’ broad; (a) Be+ 
cause it was not sufficiently specific and 
tended to cause those who were within 
the embrace of the order to cease to be 
under the protection of the law of the 
land and _ required’ them to thereafter 
conduct their business under the jeop- 
ardy of punishments for contempt for 
violating a general injunction. |New 
Haven R. R.. v. ‘Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 200 U. S. 404 (b); Besides 
it is said that the restraint imposed by 
Section 6—even putting out of view the 
consideration just stated—was moreover 
calculated to do injury to the public and 
it may be in and of itself to produce 
the very restraint on the due course of 
trade which it was intended to prevent. 
We say this since it does not necessarily 
follow because an illegal restraint of 
trade or an attempt to monopolize or a 
monopolization resulted from the com- 
bination and the transfer of the stocks 
of the subsidiary corporations to the 
New Jersey corporation that a like re- 
straint or attempt to monopolize or 
monopolization would necessarily arise 
from agreements between one or more 
of the subsidiary corporations after the 
transfer of the stock by the New Jersey 
corporation. For illustration, take the 
pipe lines. By the effect of the transfer 
of the stock the pipe lines would come 
under the control of various corporations 
instead of being subjected to a uniform 
control. Of various cafporatiébns owning 
the lines détermined in the public in- 
terests to.so combine as to make a cons 
tinuous line, such agreement or combina. 
tion would not be repugnant to the act, 
and yet it might be restrained by thé 
decree. As another example, take the 
Union Tank: Line Company, .one of the 
subsidiary corporations, the owner prac. 
tically of all the tank cars in use by 
the combination. If no possibility existed 
of agreements for the distribution’ of 
these cars. among the subsidiary corpora« 
tions, the most serious detriment to the 
public interest might result. Conceding 
the merit, abstractly considered, of these 
contentions they are irrelevant. We sa 
think, since we construe the sixth para~ 
graph of the decree, not as depriving the 
stockholders or the corporations, aftez 
the dissolution of the combination, of the 
power to make normal and lawful con- 
tracts or agreements, but as restraining 
them from, by any device whatever, re- 
creating directly or indirectly the illegal 
combination which the decree dissolved, 
In other words we construe the sixth 
paragraph of the decree, not as depriv- 
ing the stockholders or corporations of 
the right to live under the law of the 
land, but as compelling obedience to that 
law. As therefore the sixth paragraph 
as thus construed is not amendable ta 
the criticism directed against it and can- 
not produce the harmful results which 
the arguments suggest it was obviously 
right.” 


Two Hlustrations | 
Cited by Court 


From the above statement and accom. 
panying quotations from the report of 
the case in the Supreme Court it is clear 
that Section 6 of the decree was directly 
challenged as having the effect of pre- 
venting the defendants from dealing with 
each other in the particulars specified in 
that section—one of which was “the con- 
veyance of the physical property and 
business;” this apprehended effect was 
illustrated, .in .argument, by the pipe 
iine properties which were originally 
nk by eleven companies. Also, it is 
clear that the court met this presented 
situation squarely by stating and dis- 
posing of it. It said: * * * it does 
not necessarily follow because an illegal 
restraint of trade or an attempt te 
monopolize or a monopolization resulted 
from the combination and the transfer 
of the stocks of the subsidiary corpor- 
ations to the New Jersey corporation 
that a like restraint or attempt to mo- 
nopolize or monopolization would neces« 
sarily arise from agreements between 
one or more of the subsidiary corpora- 
tions after the transfer of the stock by 
the New Jersey corporation” (p. 80). 

Then the court cites two illustrations 
of such situations which,'from the evi- 
dence, might arise. The first of these 
illustrations involved a combination of 
business facilities and the other the 
transfer of possibly the entire property 
of one ‘of the subsidiaries to other subs 
sidiaries. The court said: “For illus. 


| tration, take the pipe lines. By the effect 


of the transfer of the stock (from the 
New Jersey company) the pipe lines 
would come under the control of various 
corporations instead of being subjected 
to a uniform control. If various corpor- 
ations owning the lines determined in 
the public interest to so\ combine as to 
make a continuous line, such agreement 
or combination would not be repugnant 
to the act, and yet it might be restrained 
by the decree. As another example, take 
the Union Tank Line Company, one of 
the subsidiary corporations, the owner 
proctionity. of all the tank cars in use 
y the combination. If, no possibility 
existed “of agreements for the distribu- 
tion of these cars among the suheitiary 
corporations, the most serious detriment 
to the public interest might result” 
(Pp. 80-81). 

hen the court disposes of these con- 
tentions by saying: “Conceding the 
merit, abstractly ‘considered, of these 
contentions they are irrelevrrt” (». ¢: 
Then the court states that the rea 
they are irrelevant is because Secvuon 
6, when properly construed, is not sub- 
ject to such meaning or as having such 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 6.) 
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To Sell Poultry 
Is Held Illegal 


Combination of Whole- 


salers, Truckmen and 
-Butchers Is Held to Vio- 
late Anti-trust Laws 


[Continued from Page 8.) 
such a mass of testimony of this char- 
acter without adequate explanation of its 
function to the jury was so prejudicial as 
to require reversal. To this argument 
we cannot yield. 

The jury was distinctly informed that 
to convict they must find an unreason- 
able restraint upon interstate commerce 
and that to do this they must find that 
interstate transit ended only after sale 
by the receivers to the marketmen. If 
we are right in applying the rule of the 
stockyards cases to the facts at bar, we 
see no substance in the point under dis- 
cussion. 


Numerous errors are assigned to the 
charge, but none of them ‘in our opinion 
is well founded. It is objected that the 
charge left to the jury the question of 

ether interstate commerce included the 

ceivers’ sales to the market men. True, 
the court should have charged that it did; 
ébut leaving it to the jury was an error 
against the prosecution, not against the 
appellants. As to-any failure to define 
more nicely what the wrong was, the 
defendants did not request anything 
along that line, and probably did not 
desire it. 

It woula be clearly improper to go 
over the charge on that theory. We can- 
not condemn a charge for not being more 
specific, when no exceptions were taken. 
Rosenblatt v, United States, 271 F. 433 
«C. C. A. 2): Nor can we see any fatal 
error in the refusal of requested charges. 
Whatever was essential in such requests 
was substantially covered by the charge 
as given. 

The challenge to the indictment on 
the ground of duplicity is idle at this 
late date. It was first raised in the 
briefs and the verdict cured all such 
objections. Durland v. United States, 
161 U. S. 306. 

Appellant Simon contends that he was 
not sufficiently connected with the con- 
epirecy. His position as supervisor of 
t 


e Chamber of Commerce, and its dom-! 


inant officer, of itself made it most un- 
likely that he should not have been 
privy to the policy it adopted and its 
execution of such policy. But aside 
from this, he was pecienty connected. 
The credibility of the testimony was for 
the jury. , 
Finding no substantial error in the 
record, we affirm the judgment. 





Oklahoma Law Assessing 
Highway Tax Explained 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Feb. 11. 

Where the estimated income from 
other sources is sufficient to supply the 
needs of the highway fund, no tax levy 
is necessary for that fund, the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court has just held, affirming 
a decision of the Court of Tax Review in 
a case entitled In re Protest of the Okla- 
homa Pipe Line Co. 
_ A tax levy is not required to be made 
where there are ample funds on hand or 
estimated to be received from sources 
other than ad valorem taxation, the opin- 
ion ruled, but if a tax levy is necessary 
to be made, then it must be made in the 
manner provided by the statute which 
requires the addition of 10 per cent for 
delinquency. 
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Indiana Ruling on Tax 
Exemption of University 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Feb. 11. 
Where an act of the Legislature under 
which a university was incorporated pro- 
vided that its property should be exempt 
from taxation, a change in the name of 
the university will not destroy such ex- 
emption, the Attorney General of Indi- 
ana, James M. Ogden, has advised the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners, 
The matter came up in connection with 
a claim for exemption by Butler Uni- 
versity which was originally chartered as 
Northwestern Christian University. The 
exemption covers all property owned by 
the institution, even though it is used 
to sustain such institution only by the 
fneame derived therefrom, the opinion 
eld. 


Reports on Employes’ 
Payments Due Feb. 16 


Data on Incomes Over $1,500 
Required by Revenue Bureau 





Information returns by employers, re- 
porting payments during the calendar 
year 1930 are due on or before Feb. 16, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, announced in a 
Statement Feb, 11, which follows in full 
text: 

Under the revenue act all persons 
making payments to others of “fixed 
and determinable income” of $1,500 or 
more in any calendar year must render 
a return thereof to the Commissioney, of 
Infernal Revenue, if the payee is sinfle. 
If the payee is married, a return must 
be made if the income aggregate $3,500 
or more. If the marital status of the 
paves is unknown to the payor, or if 
he marital status of the payee changes 
during the taxable year, the payee is 
considered a single person for the pur- 
gore of filing an information return. 

he street address of the recipfent 
should be stated if possible, 

. The names of all employes to whom 
such payments are made, whether the 
total-sum is made up of wages, salaries, 
commissions, or compensation in any 
form, must be reported by employers. A 
separate return is wequired for each em- 
ploye. Corporations are required to re- 
ort dividends of $500 or more to stock- 
olders. The return is made on Form 
1099, which must be accompanied by a 
transmittal Form 1096, showing the 
number of returns filed. Information re- 
turns should be addressed to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Sorting 
Section, Internal Revenue Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Approximately 4,000,000 information 

turns were filed for the year 1929. In- 

hmation returns are carefully com- 
pared with the individual returns filed by 
taxpayers to whom the payments are 
made. Many delinquent returns and 
smuch additional revenue have been se- 
® ‘cured as a result of such comparisons, 
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|rests its case particularly on a disfinc- 





Tax on Sale of Property in 1924 Seeks to Collect 


Cost Basis Reduced in Computing Taxable Gain on Trans- 
fer of Real Estate Under Trust Which Had Been 
Created in 1884 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Where a_ trustee 
sold real estate in 1928, an adjustment 
for depreciation should have been made 
in computing the gain on the transaction, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit has held. 

The trust was created prior to Mar. 1, 
1918, and hence the value of the real 
estate on that date was taken as the 
cost basis. That basis, however, was 
properly reduced by the amount which 
the property had depreciated up to the 
date of the sale, the opinion ruled. The 
taxpayer’s contention that no such ad- 
justment should be made in the case of 
a trust estate was not sustained. 





FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 


v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4429. 

Petition for review from the Board of 

Tax Appeals. 

Before BUFFINGTON, WOOLLEY and Davis, 

Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Feb. 7, 1931 

WooLLey, Circuit Judge.—Jacob K. 
Smith, who died in 1884, devised his 
real estaté to a trustee to be held and, 
when occasion should arise, to be spld 
and the proceeds held under the trusts 
and distributed upon the happening of 
a future event. 

In 1923, the trustee, petitioner in this 
case, sold several tracts of improved 
real estate, the buildings on which had 
an agreed value of $214,500.00 as of 
Mar. 1, 1918. In its income tax returns 
through the years the trustee had not 
made deductions for depreciation: and 
in calculating profits on the sale of real 
estate in the tax return in question, it 
deducted nothing for the depreciation 
which had normally grown since Mar. 
1, 1913, nor had the beneficiaries ever 
made deductions to cover depreciation. 
The Commissioner, in determining the 
income tax due by the trust estate for 
1923 under the Revenue Act of 1921, 
estimated a depreciation of 2 per cent 
on the 1913 value of the buildings for 
9 5/6 years, or from Mar. 1, 1913, to 
Dec. 31, 1922, aggregating $42,185.00. 
He deducted this sum from the agreed 
1913 value and thereby increased the 
sales profits and, correspondingly, the} 
income tax for that year. The question 
is whether this deduction was right. 

The petitioning trustee rests its case 
Lack of Specific Law 
Provision Relied on 
generally on the fact that prior to the 
Revenue Act of 1924 no specific pro- 
vision of law compelled the deduction 
of depreciation, which had accrued prior 
to sale, from the cost or Mar. 1, 1913, 
value of property sold as a basis for 
determining the profit on such sale, and 


tion made in the law, or to be made 
in this court’s interpretation of the law, 
between deductions for sustained depre- 
ciation made by individuals, personal or 
corporate, in estimating profits from 
sale in their income tax returns and 
like deductions made by trustees, In- 
deed, the petitioner makes the distinc- 
tion on the threshold of its argument 
as follows: 

“At the beginning of this argument 
we wish to state frankly that we have 
no purpose to try to establish the prin- 
ciple *hat, under the ordinary circum-: 
stances surrounding the sale of capital 
assets by individuals and corporations, 
sustained depreciation is not to be given 
effect. This would be contrary to the 
law, as interpreted by the Board as well 
as the courts. 

“Our aim is to show the court that 
where property is devised in trust, the 
income being paid to a life beneficiary, 
with remainder over to others, and where 
this income, without deduction for de- 
preciation, is paid to the life beneficiary, 
and where the trust property is sold by 
the trustee, the basis for profit or loss 
on such sale is not properly to be ad- 
justed by theoretical depreciation sus- 
tained subsequent to the basic date.” 

Although this entirely correct state- 
ment of the question of law involved 
in this case contains a concession that 
deduction of sustained depreciation in 
ascertaining profits from the sale of 
improved real estate for income tax pur- 
poses is the law with respect to indi- 
viduals, we must look at the law more 
closely in order to: discern the distine- 
tion—in, legal effect an exception to the 
general rule—which the petitioner says 
exists with respect to trust estates. 


Revenue Acts Said 


To Permit Deductions 

The Revenue Act of 1926 is perhaps 
the first revenue act which provides in 
terms that in computing loss or gain 
from the sale of property a deduction 
for depreciation shall be made from the 
original cost or 19138 value. The manda- 
tory words of this act refer to deduc- 
tions for depreciation “allowable” in re- 
spect to such property, differing from 
the words in the Revenue Act of 1924— 
though perhaps not differing in legal ef- 
fect—where the deduction is for depre- 
ciation “allowed.” All prior revenue 
acts—1913 to 1921 inclusive—are silent 
on the subject of sustained depreciation 
being used to reduce the basis for profit 
or loss on sales, whether such basis be 
cost or Mar. 1, 1913, value. Thus on 
the face of the statutes there would 
seem to be a serious question whether 
an individual (distinguished from a trus- 
tee) should be compelled to adjust his 
profits on a sale of real property to 
the depreciation accruing in the preced- 
ing years, However perplexing that 
question may be, the Supreme Court has 
answered it in the case of United States 
v. Ludey, 274 U. S. 295, where on the 
same question arising under the silent 
Revenue Act of 1917 the court (dealing 
with oil property) held that while nei- 
ther that act nor any prior revenue act 
expressly required deduction for depre- 
ciation in estimating profits, all acts per- 
mitted it and accordingly the deduction 
should be computed (certainly in case 
of individuals) whether claimed or not, 
in order accurately to determine the real 
profit derived or loss sustained from a 
sale, and, accordingly, the real tax due. 
Continuing, the court said; 

“We are of opinion that the Revenue 
Act should be construed as requiring 
deductions for both depreciation and de- 
pletion when canoes the original 
cost of oil properties sold,” 
on the theory that the property when 
sold is not the whole property origin- 
ally acquired and that the amount of 
depreciation must be deducted from the 
original cost (or value) of the whole in 
order to determine the cost of that dis- 
posed of in the final sale. Therefore 
the only thing that distinguishes this 
case in respect to depreciation from the 
Ludey case is that the owner of the 





property in that case was a corporate 
individual while the owner of the prop- 
erty in the instant case is a trustee, 


Effect of Provisions 
Of Laws Discussed 


The petitioner maintains that, as a 
trustee, first, it was not entitled and 
therefore not required by Federal statute 
and regulations to make the deduction 
of depreciation, and next, it was not 
permitted, because of a State statute, 
to make it, 

As to Federal statutes, the pertinent 
revenue act, that of 1921, c. 136, 42 
Stat. 227, provides by section 208 
the basis for ascertaining e gain 


derived or loss sustained from the 
sale. of property, and by section 
214(a) gives the taxpayer an al- 


lowance tor depreciation. From these 
provisions, were there nothing more 
in the statute, it might be thought that 
they embraced only property of individ- 
uals, personal and corporate. But the 
act immediately dispels all doubt by pro- 
viding (sectiong219 a and b) that the 
tax imposed (by sections 210 and 211) 
“shall»apply to the income of estates 
or of any kind of property held in 
trust * * *” and that “the net inconte 
of the estate or trust shall be computed 
in the same manner and on the same 
basis as provided by section 212 * * *,” 
which defines net income as gross in- 
come (section 213) “less the deductions 
allowed by section 214,” which includes 
a deduction for depreciation. Thus it is 
clear that by the literal terms of the 
statute such a deduction by a trust es- 
tate was allowed .and it is equally clear 
by the decision in the Ludey case that, 
being allowed or permitted, it should be 
made, Hardwick Realty Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, 29 Fed. (2d) 498. If, however, 
the trustee, as in this case, chose not to 
include the factor of depreciation in its 
annual income tax returns, its failure to 
deduct the depreciation sustained through 
the years in estimating its profits on 
sales produced inevitably an inaccurate 
result, because on property purchased 
before Mar. 1, 1918, and not sold until 
1923 some depreciation must actually 
have set in. If the trustee be allowed 
to figure its profit on the nondepreciation 
basis of the 1913 value, it will, in fig- 
ures, show a smaller profit than it 
actually made and, accordingly, it will 
return a smaller tax. Therefore, unless 
there is some characteristic about a 
trust estate which distinguishes it from 
an estate of an individual, the trustee 
should report annual depreciation and 
deduct it annually from income or, fail- 
ing that, stand prepared to have it de- 


ducted for the whole period at the time} 


of sale. And, as we have said, there is 
no reason in Federal law why a trust 
should not thus be subjected to a tax 
on a profit, calculated on the same basis 


that a profit is calculated with respect: 


to an individual. 


Enactment by State Not 


Available as Defense 


The petitioner’s next contention is 
that under the regulations issued from 
time to time by the Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue to the effect that un-| 


der the Acts of 1913, 1916 and 1917 de- 
ductions for depreciation in determining 
taxable income of fiduciaries were not 
allowed except when the trust. instru- 
ment made specific provision for keep- 
ing the corpus of the estate intact, and 
that, accordingly, the right ‘to deduct 
was denied it through those years, How- 
ever that may be, and whether the reg- 
ulations were validly explained or ruled 
in Pennsylvania Co. v. Commissioner, 10 
B. T. A. 428, such regulations are sub- 
ordinate to the revenue act and, like 
the act itself, are finally controlled by 
the detision in the Ludey case. 

And, lastly, the petitioner maintains 
that deductions of depreciation were not 
available to it and therefore not bind- 


ing upon it because of the Pennsylvania | 


Act of Apr. 18, 1853, section a (P. L. 
503), which forbids accumulations in 
trust estates and therefore made it im- 
possible for the trustee to set aside a 
reserve for depreciation and made it un- 
lawful for it to make deductions of de- 
preciation from year to year and unlaw- 
ful for the Commissioner to allow them. 
However that law may operate in the 
State of Pennsylvania, it can not pre- 
vent the United States charging off de- 
preciation and deducting it in an income 
tax calculation when the Federal statute 
allows and requires it to be deducted. 
It is well settled that a State law can 
not be given an effect for tax purposes 
which conflicts with the provisions of a 
Federal revenue law and defeats the col- 


lection of the tax. United States 
v. Robbins, 269 U. S. 315; Burke- 
Waggoner -Oil Asso. v. Hopkins, 


269 U. S. 110; Weiss v. Weiner, 279 U. 
S. 338, 337. Im other words, a State 
law can not deprive a trustee of a deduc- 
tion to which he is entitled or with which 
he is charged under Federal law, nor 
can it deprive the United States of a tax 
which under Federal law is based in part 
on such a deduction. 
The order is affirmed. 


Rulings on Tariffs 
By Customs Court 





Action Taken on Certain Pro- 
tests of Importers 


New York, Feb. 11.—Sustaining pro- 
tests of the American Paper Company, 
Inc., the United States Customs Court 
finds that certain imported paper should 
have been classified as wrapping paper, 
not specially provided for, with duty at 
the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1309, Tariff Act of 1922, 
rather than at a higher rate as imposed 
by the collector. (Protests 79811-G- 
506, etc.) 


Figures or Statuettes 


Protest of Jas. E. Caldwell & Co., of 
Philadelphia, involving the classification 
of certain imported bronze, ivory and 
onyx figures or statuettes, is overruled 
in a decision just rendered by the court. 
All of the items in question, consisting 
of cups, trays and ornaments in the form 
of animals, were returned by the ap- 
praising officers as in chief value of 
onyx, dutiable at 50 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 238, Act of 1922. The 
component material of chief value not 
being established as bronze, the court 
holds the classification as in chief value 
of bronze. Claim for free entry, under 
paragraph 1704, or for duty at 20 per 
cent, under paragraph 1449, as works of 
art, is denied by the court. (Protest 
408197-G-73251.) 


| tax in Ohio,” it continues. 





Taxes at Source 


Minority Report Suggests As- 
sessment of Income Levy 
With High Rate on Inter- 
est and Dividends 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 11. 
In case Ohio adopts an intangible tax, 


provision should be made for collection 
at the source whenever possible, the Com- 
mittee on Intangible Wealth says in its 
recent report. 


The committee was unable to agree on 
the relative merit of an intangible tax 
and a personal income tax, the report 
explained, and a strong minority favored 
a differential rate on earned income, with 
the income from intangibles to be taxed 
at a higher rate, “following somewhat 
the plan now in effect in Massachusetts.” 

“The experience of various States with 
the low rate tax on intangibles shows a 
very wide variation in the percentage of 
intangibles returned for taxation where 
a voluntary listing is permitted,” the re- 
port declared. “Pennsylvania now has a 
4 mill tax on intangibles and Senator Ed- 
munds, of Pennsylvania, in an address 
delivered at Cleveland in March, 1930, 
before the State convention of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, expressed the 
opinion that not more than 20 per cent 
of intangibles in his State subject to tax- 
ation were being listed for taxation. 
According to Prof. Leland in 1926, ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the bank de- 
posits within the State of Virginia were 
listed for taxation. Virginia has a 2 
mill tax on bank deposits and depends 
upon voluntary listing of the same for 
taxation. Mr. Glenn, of the Kentucky 
Tax Commission, claims that in his State 
approximately 75 per cent of all intangi- 
bles subject to taxation are being taxed 
but this includes bank deposits and build- 
ing and loan deposits taxed at a rate of 
1 mill at the source. It is doubtful if 
Kentucky is getting more than 50 per 
cent of its intangibles on the tax dupli- 
cate where voluntary listing is depended 
upon.” 

It is assumed that if an income tax is 
adopted, all property taxes upon intan- 
gibles would be eliminated whether 
owned by individuals or corporations, the 
report says. “Many of the provisions of 
what is known as the Model Income Tax 
Plan of the National Tax Association 
have been incorporated in the outline sub- 
mitted herewith for a personal. income 
“The rates of 
the State of Delaware have been followed 
in the outline. It is estimated these 
rates if applied to Ohio will produce an- 
nually about $15,000,000.” 
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Depreciation—Trust property—Gain or loss on sale— 
In 1923 the trustee of a trust created in 1884 sold several tracts of real estate; 
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held, that in wares the basis for gain or loss, the Mar. 1, 1913, value was 


properly reduced 


ity-Philadelphia Trust Co. v. Commissioner. 


Feb. 12, 19381. 





Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


y the amount of depreciation accrued since that date.—Fidel- 


(C. C. A. 3.)—V U.S. Daily, 3803, 


Promulgated Feb. 11 


Marguerite T. Whitcomb (Marie M. E. 
G. and Marie M. E. G. T. Whitcomb), 
Louise A. Whitcomb (Louise A. F, E. 
Whitcomb), Lydia L. Whitcomb (Lydia 
L. I. Whitcomb), Estate of Louise P. 
V. Whitcomb, Charlotte A. W. Lepie 
(Charlotte Andree Whitcomb Lepic). 
Docket Nos. 16117, 16118, 16119, 
16120, 16121, 16122, 27940, 27941, 
27942, 27948, 27944, 46510, 46511, 
46512 and 46518, 

The petitioners are beneficiaries 
of a certain trust and entitled to the 
income thereof. The trustee, in 
computing the net income of the 
trust for 1921 to 1926, inclusive, de- 
ducted certain amounts for exhaus-- 
tion, wear and tear of the trust prop- 
erty, but distributed among the peti- 
tioners the amounts deducted for ex- 
haustion, wear and tear, together 
with the net income so computed. 
Subsequently a court of competent 
jurisdiction in a proper suit brought 


by the remaindermen decided that 
the trustee should have retained the 
amounts for exhaustion, wear and 
tear of the trust property and or- 
dered the petitioners to repay said 
amounts to the trustee. Held, that 
the amounts deducted for exhaus- 
tion, wear and tear of the trust prop- 
erty in the years 1921 to 1926, in- 
clusive, were not income to the peti- 
tioners. 
Hills Mercantile Co. Docket No. 30744. 
Income Tax—Exemption. During 
the year in controversy the petitioner 
not only acted as sales agent in 
marketing its stockholders’ grain 
but also purchased grain from its 
stockholders and sold the same on 
its own account. Held, that peti- 
tioner did not bring itself within the 
rovisions of section 231 (11) of the 
evenue Act of 1918, and is not en- 
titled to tax exemption for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1920, 





Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Carbon Steet Co. 

Carbon Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. An 
overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: Sept. 30, 1919, $375,- 
774,24, 

The amount of $364,361.76 of the 
overassessment results from the elimina- 
tion from the gross income of an amount 
erroneously jncluded therein represent- 
ing a certain allowance made to the tax- 
payer in partial reimbursement for ex- 
penditures incurred in the erection of 
certain plant facilities for the produc- 
tion of articles contributing to the pros- 
ecution of the war, and to the correction 
of an accounting error hereby a lesser 
deduction for amortization than the 
amount to which the taxpayer is en- 
titled was allowed, together with a re- 
vision of the method of applying the 
amortization deduction for the purpose 
of the computation of the tax for the 
taxable year, 

After an extensive investigation and 
thorough consideration in the Bureau it 
is determined that the foregoing items 
were not properly adjusted in a prior 
audit covering the above year. Sections 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Bankruptcy—Appeal and revision of proceedings—Trustee’s summary 


roceed- 


ing to recover assets—Appeal to circuit courts of appeals—Necessity of leave to 


appeal— 


A district court’s judgment dismissing a summary proceeding by a trustee in 
bankruptcy for assets constituting a part of the bankruptcy estate was appeal- 
able to the circuit..courts of appeals without permission under section 24(a), 


sinc 
whic 


the proceeding was a “controversy arising in bankruptcy 
the circuit courts of appeals had jurisdiction without Sere to appeal 


roceedings” of 


under such section, as distinguished from a “proceeding in bankruptcy” subject 
to the revisory power of the circuit courts of appeals.on petition therefor under 


section 24(b). 


In re Times Square Auto Supply Co., Inc.; C. C. A. 2, Jan. 5, 1931. 





Bankruptcy—Bankruptcy courts—Jurisdiction—Summary proceedings—Trustee’s 
proceeding to recover assets—Assertion of adverse claim— 

_ A Federal district court had jurisdiction in a summary proceeding by a trustee 
in bankruptcy against a bank for funds constituting a part of the bankrupt’s 
estate at the time of the filing of the petition in which it was undisputed that 
the bank’s predecessor which was a creditor of the bankrupt before the filing 
of the petition to the extent of the bankrupt’s overdraft and which thereafter, 
with knowledge that bankruptcy proceedings had been commenced, obtained 
money belonging to the bankrupt’s estate from banks in which the bankrupt 
had depesited funds subsequent to the commencement of the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings for the extinguishment of such overdraft, and had retained such funds 
as against the trustee’s claim thereto, since under such undisputed facts, the 
bank was in possession of funds which had been a part of the bankrupt estate 
at the time of the commencement of the bankruptcy proceedings, and the 
bank’s assertion of an adverse claim thereto did not defeat the summary juris- 
diction of the court and entitle the bank to an pajeccoten in a plenary suit. 


In re Times Square Auto Supply Co., Inc.; C. 


A. 2, Jan, 5, 1981, 





Bankruptey—Custody of property of estate—Rights of creditors—Satisfaction of 
pre-existing debt of bankrupt by taking property in constructive possession of 


court— 


A creditor of a bankrupt could not take possession of bankrupt’s property in 
the constructive possession of the bankruptcy court with knowledge that bank- 
ruptcy proceedings were pending, to satisfy a pre-existing debt of the bankrupt. 

_ In re Times Square Auto Supply Co., Ine.; C. C. A, 2, Jan. 5, 1981. 





Bankruptcy—Summary proceedings to recover assets—Necessity of alleging 


bankrupt’s insolvency— 


A trustee in bankruptcy, in a summary proceeding to recover assets belonging 
to the estate from a bank which had obtained possession after the commencement 
of the bankruptcy proceedings, was not required to allege bankrupt’s insolvency, 
since his claim was not based on a voidable preference, but on the bank’s inter- 
ference with property in the constructive possession of the court and subject 


to its summary process. 


In re Times Square Auto Supply Co., Inc.; C. C, A. 2, Jan. 5, 1931, 


_ 


Banks—Sale of assets to other bank—Contemporaneous agreement as to time of 


taking effect—Parol evidence— 


Where a contract for the sale by one bank of its assets to another bank was not 


executed and delivered until two days after its date, 


arol evidence was dd- 


missible to prove what the assets were on the date of delivery and to prove that 
assets belonging to the bank at the time the contract was signed were by agree- 
ment to be withdrawn before the contract became effective. 

Farmers State.Bank of Plymouth v. The Bank of Plymouth et al.; Nebr, Sup. 


Ct., No. 27552, Feb. 6, 1931. 





Insurance—Accident insurance—Carbon monoxide gas poisoning—“Riding in or 
driving automobile’—Occupant of stalled car— 

An occupant of an automobile who died of carbon monoxide poisoning while 
the car was stalled in a mud hole in the night time at a place where the road 
was covered with water, was “riding in or driving” the automobile at the time 


of his death within the meaning of a P 
indemnity for an injury sustained “w 


rovision of an accident policy for double 
ile the insured is riding in or driving a 


privately owned automobile,” since one does not cease to ride in an automobile 
the moment the car comes to a stop by reason of some obstacle preventing the 


immediate continuance of the journey. 


Johnson, Guardian, etc., v. Federal Life Insurance Co,; N. Dak. Sup, Ct., Feb. 


8, 1931. 


Insurance—Automobile liability insurance—“Adult. member of the assured’s 
household”—Self-supporting son living under parental roof— 

A son 24 years of age, who lived, ate his meals, slept and had his washing 
done in the home of his father, but was not dependent upon his father for sup- 
port, was an adult “member” of the father’s “household,” within the meaning 


of an automobile liability policy issued to the father Sovering any 
in or driving the father’s automobile with the permission of the 
e 


“adult member” of his “household.” 


rson riding 
ather or any 


Ocean Accident and Guaranty Co., Ltd., v. Schmidt; C. C. A. 6, No. 5619, Jan. 


12, 1931. 





Insurance—Life insurance—Incontestible clause—Gambling contract—-Right to 


invoke defense after expiration of 


eriod of contestibility— 


The incontestible clause of a Michigan life insurance policy incorporated in the 
policy pursuant to a requirement of the Michigan statute, precluded the insurer 


from avoiding liability on the 


olicy after the expiration of the period of con- 


testibility on the ground that the beneficiary had no insurable interest and that 
the policy was therefore a gambling contract, since such defense is not one of 
the defenses available to the insurer after the period of contestibility has run 


under the Michigan statutes. 


Bogacki v. Great-West Life Assurance Co. et al.; Mich. Sup, Ct., No. 116, Jan. 


23, 1931, 





Summary of opinions 


ublished in full text in this issue appears under the 


heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 











288(a), Revenue Act of 1918, and 234 
(a) (8), Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921; 
articles 185, as amended by T, D. 4138 
(C. B. VII-1, 236) and 561, Regulations 
45 and 181, Regulations 62; American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company v. Com- 
missioner, 7 B. T. A, 18; W. C. Palmer, 
Trustee, v. United States (67 Ct. Cl. 
648). 

The balance of the overassessment, 
amounting to $11,412.48, is due to a re- 
computation of the profits tax liability 
under the provisions of sections 327 and 


828, Revenue Act of 1918, since a revi-: 


sion of the net income embodying the 
foregoing adjustments causes a reduc- 
tion in the profits tax as previously de- 
termined under the provisions of such 
sections. 

As a result of the foregoing adjust- 
ments the taxpayer has agreed to the 
dismissal of a suit instituted in the Court 
of Claims of the United States for the 
recovery of tax and interest in excess 
of the above overassessment. 

Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Overassessments of income an 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer are 
determined as follows: Period July 1, 
1919, to Feb. 29, 1920, $16,847.95; fiscal 
year ended Feb, 28, 1921, $4,857.31. 

The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case, Docket No. 20174. 

Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 

Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. An overassessment of in- 
come tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1926, $53,956.98. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
elimination from taxable income of a cer- 
tain amount reported in the tax return 
which, after an investigation by field ex- 
aminers, is determined to be the income 
of another taxpayer and to have been 
erroneously reported as income of this 
taxpayer. Accordingly, the reported in- 
come of this taxpayer is decreased by the 
amount thus reported which has been in- 
cluded in the income of such other tax- 
payer. 





Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 





A taxpayer engaged in a trade or 
business in which both capital and per- 
sonal services are material income- 
producing factors also is given con- 
sideration in computing the tax on 
earned income to which the 25 per cent 
credit applies. 

The revenue act provides in such 
cases that a “reasonable allowance as 
compensation for personal services” 
shall be considered as earned income, 
Such allowance is not to exceed 20 per 
cent of the taxpayer’s share of the net 
profits of such trade or business. For 
example, a taxpayer received in 1930, 
from a business in which both personal 
services and capital are material in- 
come-producing factors, a net profit of 
$30,000. The 25 per cent credit is com- 
puted on 20 per cent of $30,000, or 
$6,000. The amount payable is the tax 
on $30,000, less 25 per cent of the tax 
on $6,000, 

Within the range of the second class 
of earned income are many kinds of 
professions in which individuals are 
associated as partners. When the facts 
in each case indicate that the propor- 
tionate share to each partner of the net 
amount of fees from the professional 


partnership truly represents compensa- | 


tion for personal services actually ren- 
dered by him, such partnership share is 
to be classified as earned income in the 
individual return. If such share does 
not represent compensation for services 
rendered put instead represents gain 
derived rough the employment of 
assistants who do all the actual work, 
it is not to be classified as earned in- 
come to the taxpayers. 
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Washington State Asks 


State of Washington: © 

Olympia, Feb, 11. 
A separate fee of $10 should be 
charged for each set of amendatory .ar- 
ticles filed with the original articles of 
incorporation of a foreign corporation, 
the Washington Attorney General’s of- 


fice has advised Secretary of State Hin-~ 


kle. The fact that the original articles 

and amendatorysarticles are bound to- 

gether and filed at one time is imma- 

terial, the opinio& ruled, the amendatory 

articles each being separate instruments 

eee by the corporation at different 
mes, 


Iowa Legislature Hastens 


Work on Tax Measures 
State of Iowa: 


Fee @ 
For Amendatory Articles‘ } — 


* 


vie 


Des Moines, Feb. 11. '. ’ 


Plans are being made to hasten action. 
on a number of pending tax measures bes” 


fore the Legislature recesses for twa: .. 


weeks on Feb. 27, according to. State- 
Senator C. F. Clark and Representative~ 
Marion McCaulley, chairmen, respec+ 
tively, of the Iowa Senate and House’ 
Committees on Tax Revision. ” 

The pending measures include two ine 
dividual income tax bills, a corporation’ 
excess tax, a 2 per cent corporation in+ 
come tax act, a county assessment, and: 
bills proposing specialty taxes on bill-, 
boards, oleomargarine, amusements and 
domestic corporation stock now ex- 
empted, ; 

The county -assessor’s bill is on the 


; house calendar with a favorable com-* 





mittee report, but public hearings are 
yet to be held on other measures. 


One of the individual income tax bills, ” 
com-""" 


submitted by a tax investigatin, 


A 


mittee, starts with a rate of $10 on 
$2,000 of net income for single persons,”';’ 


and $20 on $3,000 of net income for 


married persons and provides a gradu- . 


ated scale for the upper brackets, while 


the second bill, drafted by Representa’ ” 


tive Francis Johnson, proposes to elimi+ 
nate the lower salaried brackets. 
latter measure also carries a 4 per cent~ 
corporation income levy. ; 

Gov. Dan W. Turner has asked the’ 


The’* 


ih 


Legislature to enact an individual in-'“ 
come tax touching the higher salary’: 


brackets and also to adopt some form” 
of corporation income tax. z 


Journal of the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





Feb. 11, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 


ee 


e 


tne 


Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar Ee: 


Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, and Irvine L, 
Lenroot, 
Patents 


No. 2598. Ex parte John W. Swan. Opin«. 
ion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The dee 


d|cision of the Board of Patent Appeals des:).> 


° 
me 


» 


nying certain claims of appellant’s divi- 4. 


sional application for a patent on improve-” 
ment in manifolding four-cylinder engines,. 
is affirmed. 
No. 2578. 
v. Denver M. Wright. 
Associate Judge. The decision of the 
missioner of Patents dismissing petition of 
appellant for cancellation of the registra- 
tion by appellee of a trade mark for belts 
for men’s and women’s wear, is reversed, 
Garrett, J., dissents. ; 
No. 2601. Ex parte Thomas E. Murray 
Jr, and Herbert H. Williams. Opinion by 
Bland, Associate Judge. The decision of 


Opinion by Bland, 


the Board of Patent Appeals denying cer- “" 


tain claims of appellant for a patent on 
improvements in production of vehicle’ 
wheels, is affirmed. , 
No. 2602. Ex parte Eastman A. Burrows. 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. On ree 
hearing the decision of the Board of Patent. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc, | 


Com-'* 


“™ 


ay 


id 


Appeals denying certain claims of appel- 


lant's application for a patent on improvee: 
ment on refrigerating display apparatus, is 
affirmed as to claims 11, 12, 18, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 25 and ‘26, and reversed as to claims 16, 
22, 23 and 24, and the appeal is dismissed 
as to claims 14, 15 and 17. 

No. 2617, Ex parte Albert Law. Opinion 
by Bland, Associate Judge. The decision 
of the Board of Patent Appeals denying 
claim 3 of appellant’s application for a’. 
patent on improvement in railing is af¥/' 
firmed. a 

No. 2568. 
C. Bender. 
Judge. The decision of the Commissioner 
of Patents in a trade mark interference 
proceeding, holding that neither of the in- 
volved parties was entitled to register a 
trade mark for medicine, is affirmed, 

No. 2582. Ex parte Anthony H. Collins. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying certain claims of appellant for a 
patent on improvement in portable tools, 
is affirmed. > 

No, 2603. 
Plastoid Products, Inc. 
field, Associate Judge. e decision of 
the Commissioner of Patents sustaining the 


United States Gypsum Co. ve. 
age by Hat--~ 
7 


4, 


, 
Charles McFarland v. Walters. « 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate... 


, 


oe 


opposition of appellee to the registration~:* 


by appellant of a trade mark for construcy 
tion material, is affirmed. , 

No. 2607.. Joseph W. Myers v. John A, 
Spencer, 


Judge. The decision of the Board of Paten 


Appeals awarding to appellee priority of* 


invention of flatirons, is reversed. 

No. 2611. 
ica v. Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 
Hatfield, Associate Judge. The decision of, 


Opinion by Hatfield, Associate.’ 


6 
*y 


Celanese Corporation of Amern: . 
Opinion by: 


the Commissioner of Patents dismissing... 


the opposition of appellant to the registra- 


tion by appellee of a trade mark for cloths | 


ing, is reversed. 
0, 2618, Ex parte James E. Hale. Opine: 
ion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The decis-’~ 


sion of the Board of Patent Appeals denys 
ing appellant’s application for a patent on 


improvement in resilient wheels, is affirmed.’; . 


No, 2605. Ex parte Thomas E, Murray. 
Jr, and George H. Phelps. Opinion by Len- 
root, Associate Judge. The decision 6f the 
Board of Patent Appeals denying certain” 


claims of appellant’s application far a pate:..+ 


ert on improvement in making electric rev: 
sistance welds, is affirmed. f 


i> 


No. 2615. Ex parte Willard R. Walker... 


Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 


decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 


denying appellant’s application for a pate 


ent on improvements in dish-washing mae: Pi 


chines, is affirmed. 


ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 


States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro: © 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 

not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or | 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States © 


Daily for the statements made in said advertisements, 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 


cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- ~~ 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 


Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in | 
advertising space under the same conditions. — Advertising ~ 
Department, The United States Daily. 
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Eastern Railroad Consolidation 
Discussed in Report to Senate 
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~* 


William C. Green, Special Counsel, Summa- 








Aviation 





For Rural Roads' 





To Divulge 


|Senate Measure Also Passed 
Increasing Limit on 
Expenditures 


| Senate’s Select Committee Is 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1931 
Shipping 
Funds Approved | Postmaster General Refuses 


By Carriers and Plan of Commissio 





A discussion of the eastern railroad 
tonsolidation situation, involving the 

roposals of individual members of the 

nterstate Commerce Commission, the 
recent negotiations of eastern carriers 
‘to form a “four-party plan,” .and the 
differences between that plan and the 
plan proposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as a whole, is con- 
tained in the preliminary report of Wil- 
liam. C. Green, special counsel for the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, just made public. : 

The. Green report was submitted to 
the Senate Committee pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution No. 290, Tist Congress, 
and involves a study of the entire rail 


merger problem, dating back 10 years | 
before the enactment of the Transporta- | 
tion Act in 1920. No action on the re-| 


port has been taken by the Senate Com- 
mittee. F : 

(The full text of the conclusions listed 
jn the Green report were published in 
the issue of Feb. 11.) 

Individual opinions of Interstate Com- | 
merce commissioners as to disposition | 
of eastern carriers in a consolidation pro- 
gram, the new four-system_ plan of the | 
eastern roads, differences between the| 
new plan and that. proposed by the Com- | 
mission, as well as the original plan o 
Professor R. Z. Ripley of Harvard Uni-| 
versity, and Clayton Anti-trust Act pro- | 
‘ceedings involved in such unifications, as! 
discussed in the Green report, follow in| 
full text: aoa 

In New England territory the Commis- | 
sion groups the roads in two systems. 
-eCommissioner Eastman sees no reason | 
for interfering with the present control} 
exercised over the Boston & Albany by} 
the New York Central and does not favor | 
the assignment of the Rutland to the} 
New York Central. He also doubts! 
whether the advantages of acquisition by 
the New England lines of the Delaware 
& Hudson, Lehigh & Hudson and Lehigh | 
& New England would be sufficient to | 
Piiset the probable cost of their acquisi- | 

on. 

Commissioner Porter favors the uni- 
fication of. all the New England rail lines | 
into a single comprehensive system. He) 
objects to the allocation of the Delaware | 
& Hudson to the New England groups) 
‘because of the limitation of competition. | 

Professor Ripley had suggested a/| 
trunk-line plan, by which the Boston &| 
Maine should be consolidated with his | 
proposed Erie system, and the Maine | 
Central and the Bangor & Aroostook 
swith the New York Central, connection 
being obtained over the lines of the} 
Boston & Maine; but favored a single | 
New England system embracing the New| 
Haven, the Boston & Maine, the Maine | 
Central, and the Bangor & Aroostook. | 
‘The Boston & Albany and the Grand| 
‘Trunk were to be left as competitors. | 
». The tentative plan of the Commission | 

roposed‘a single group plan, quite sim- | 

jlar to that proposed by Professor Rip- | 
Jey, with an alternative plan adding the} 
peamere & Hudson; Ulster & Delaware; | 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; Buf-| 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh; Pittsburg | 
& Shawmut; and Pittsburg, Shawmut & | 
Northern, making a New England-Great | 
Lakes system. 

It will thus be seen that there is a} 
wide divergence of opinion as to this 
territory alone, and while the Commis- 
sion has endeavored to meet the objec-| 
tions to a single system based on sup- 
pression of competition, and apparently 
adopted the theory that New England 
Should be assured of competitive condi-| 
tions by having its roads left free to 
deal with all outside roads, it has found 
it necessary to include the Delaware &| 
Hudson in the New England systems, 
thereby minimizing the competition it is 
seeking to preserve. 


Eastern Territory 


In eastern territory the disagreement 
is more marked. The Commission plan | 
provides for the five systems outlined 
above. ; 

Commissioner Porter disagrees most! 
strenuously with the “fifth system” plan, 
and especially as to the make-up of the 
proposed Wabash-Seaboard system, say- 
ing: “Any unbiased mind must be im- 
pressed with the absolute futility of the| 
allocation as proposed by the majority.” 
In his opinion the railways in eastern) 
territory should be so grouped as to 
create systems outside the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania of approxi- 
mately equal strength and comparable 
in size and the only proper plan of con- 
solidation in that territory is one pro-| 


viding for the retention of the Pennsyl- F 


vania and New York Central and the 
creation of two additional systems, which 
he has proposed be formed as the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
systems. 

Commissioner Eastman, on the other 
hand, seemg no reason for building up | 
systems equal in size to the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central suggests 
seven systems in addition to the two 
large ones, one of these being largely 
a southern system. 

Professor Ripley favored five systems, 
differing considerably, however, from 
those proposed in the final plan of the 
Commission. 


Reading 

The Commission plan and that 
gested by Commissioner Porter 
propose the inclusion of the Reading 
system in the Baltimore & Ohio system. 
Commissioner Eastman believes that a) 
separate Reading system should be cre- | 
ated, composed of the Reading, the Cen- | 
tral of New Jersey, the Western Mary-| 
land, and the Lehigh & Hudson. This} 
consolidation as proposed by the Com-| 
mission has aroused great opposition, 
and a great part of Dr. Kidd’s study 
is devoted to it. At the close of his very | 
comprehensive analysis, he says: | 

We can not see in this proposal a| 
‘clear and strong showing of public | 
gain’ from the standpoint of the State | 
of Pennsylvania, and therefore oppose | 
the consolidation of the Reading and| 
the Baltimore & Ohio.” | 


Norfolk & Western | 


The Pennsylvania owns 43.34 per cent | 
of the total outstanding common stock 
of the Norfolk & Western, one of the 
most profitable roads of the country. 
This road has been affiliated with the 
Pennsylvania for nearly 30 years. The| 
Commission plan proposes to place the 
Norfolk & Western in the Wabash: Sea | 
board system. Commissioner Eastman 
would require its separation from the 
Pennsylvania. Commissioner Porter 
would leave it in the Pennsylvania sys- 


sug- 
both 





lof it without detriment to the public 


|fessor Ripley proposed to add strength 


} reason exists for their consolidation ex- 


| with the Chesapeake & Ohio as a sepa- | 


| Plate to control the Chesapeake & Ohio, | points in South Dakota found not unduly | 
| the Pere Marquette and the Erie, on the | prejudicial, but unreasonable to the extent 


|conditions were not found just and rea- | prescribed. 2. Rates on the same commodi- | 





. rizes Differences Between Proposals Made 


penditure on construction of rural 
roads during the fiscal years ending 
vided by the Senate in a ni 
Feb. 10 through passage of t 
5019) amending the 
Act. 


tem. Professor Ripley, while indicating 
his belief that the Norfolk & Western 
was a connection of the Pennsylvania 
and not a competitor, finally recom- 
mended that it be consolidated with the 
|dented th but the Commission in 1926 | 
| 





! 


years. 


denied the application of the Norfolk &|, The Senate also passed a bill (S. 5499) 


Western to control, by lease, the Vir- 
ginian on the ground that the roads were 
| highly competitive, and that the Vir-| 
| ginian more properly fitted in with the | 
| Chesapeake & Ohio (117 I. C. C. 67).! 
‘However, under the complete plan, the 
| Virginian is placed in the New York 
| Central system by the Commission or- | 
|der. Commissioner Eastman is in doubt | 
| as to its proper disposition, suggests that 
it be left alone, but given a physical con- | 
nection with the Kanawha & Michigan 
line of the New York Central, with the 
thought that if the Chesapeake & Ohio| 
were converted into an independent sys- | 
tem, the Virginian could be made a part 


changes the present absolute limitation 
of $15,000 per mile so that the limita- 
tion shall apply solely to roadway sur- 
facing or pavement and shall not exceed 
$7,500 per mile for each traffic lane, 10 
feet in width, or roadway surfacing ‘or 
pavement. 


Measure Providing 
Shorter Postal Hours 
Is Passed by Senate 


interest. CommiSsioner Porter agrees 
with the assignment to the New York 
Central. Dr. Kidd concludes that the 
Norfolk & Western should retain its 
long-time affiliation with the Pennsyl- | 
vania, and in case of consolidation that 
it should become part of the Pennsyl- 
vania system. 


Lehigh Valley 


The Lehigh Valley is included in the 
proposed Wabash-Seaboard system by 
the plan of the Commission. Commis- 
sioner Porter suggests placing it in the| 
New York Central System. Commis- 
sioner Eastman, although conceding that | 
the Lehigh and the Lackawanna are par- | 
allel and competing lines, suggests their 
combination as involving less loss of 
competition than the proposed combina- 
tion of the Erie and Lackawanna. Pro- 


Bill Adopted Without a Dis- 
senting Vote; Efficiency 
Of Service Praised by 


Two Senators 


Without a dissenting vote, the Sen- 
ate, on Feb. 11, passed the bill (H. R. 
6603) providing for a shorter work week 
for employes of the Postal Service. The 


|sent agreement, and, on a roll call, 88 
Senators voted for passage of the meas- 
| ure, which now goes to the President. 

The bill provides for a 44-hour week 





to the Erie by consolidating the Lehigh | 
with it. 
the standpoint of the State of Pennsyl- | 
vania it should remain an independent | 
railroad. To further complicate the sit- | 
uation, it appears from the statement of | 
Commissioner Porter in his concurring 
opinion on the consolidation plan that 
the Pennsylvania directly and indirectly 
owns or controls a majority of the stock 
of the Wabash, and owns a substantial, 
if not a controlling interest in the Le- 
high, and a complaint has been issued by 
the Commission against the Pennsylva- 
nia by reason of such stock ownership in 
the two roads mentioned. 


Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate 


By the complete plan, the Chesapeake 

hio, the Erie system, the Lacka- 

wanna, and the Nickel Plate are grouped 
in System No. 6. 

Commissioner Porter agrees with the 
general plan as to the assignment of the 
roads referred to in this paragraph. 
Commissioner Eastman favors the com- 
bination of the Erie and Nickel Plate 
even though they are parallel and com- 
peting lines, but believes that the com- 
mon control of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Erie systems should be terminated. 
Chairman McManamy does not believe 
that the Erie and Nickel Plate, or the 
Lackawanna and Erie, which are par- 
allel and competing lines, may lawfully 
be consonlidated. He says: 

“None of these are weak lines and no 


overtime or an alternative of time off 
duty as compensatory for the extra 
service. 
Brief Debate 
In the brief debate that preceded the 


}consin, and Hatfield, of West Virginia 
(Reps.), pointed to the general approval 
that the proposal had received, and the 


instances had legislation been accorded 
such wholehearted support from all 
classes as had the bill before the Senate. 

The measure affects 110,000 persons 
directly, according to Senator La Fol- 
lette, who described it as “a step in the| 
{right direction and a wholesome exam- 
ple by the Government” as to what “can | 
and should be done” by industry and | 
other private employers of labor. Sen- | 
ator La Follette said that in his opinion | 
it had not gone as far as it should) 
in shortening the period of labor, but he 
was gratified that this much had been 


Senator Hatfield regarded the wide- 
spread support which the measure had | 
received as a tribute to the efficiency | 
of the service. | 


cept to create bigger systems.” 

Professor Ripley’s plan was to com-| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
bine the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, and the |on Feb. 11 made public decisions in rate 
eastern half of the Wabash in one sys- | cases which are summarized as follows: 
tem and the Lackawanna, the Nickel| No. 22425 and related cases.—Traffic Bur- 


Plate t : ;reau, Chamber of Commerce of Mitchell v. 

, and the Clover Leaf in another, | Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Raliway: 
}1. Rates on canned fruits and vegetables, | 
ee |in carloads, from producing points in Colo- | 
Nickel | rado common-point territory to jobbing | 


rate system. The Commission in 1926 
denied the application of the 


ground that the consideration, terms and | indicated. Reasonable rates for the future 


ies, in carloads, from producing points in 


sonable (105 I. C. C. 425), and in 1928 |* 


Authorization of $10,000,000 for ex- 
— 
une 
: 30, 19382 and June 30, 1933, was pro- 


| vote was taken under an unanimous con- | 


for all employes of the Postal Service. | 
Thr. Kidd -conttaden. tat from | I will also enable employes to be paid | 


action, Senators La Follette, of Wis-| 


accomplished. : Blaine, the specific property the Govern- 
ment should acquire or re-lease. 

“T never intend to disclose the informa- 
tion we have until we have negotiated 
with the parties or decided to condemn. 





Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 








Data on Leases 


Told Such Disclosures Would 


Be Highly Improper and Incompatible With 


ight session| When we come to lease or buy,” Mr. 


e bill (S. 
ural Post Roads 


Brown explained. 


to the Committee. 


Senator Blaine asked if there was any- y fac 
The bill authorizes the expendi-| thing in the answers to the investigation | to a proper determination of the*matter.” 
ture of $5,000,000 in each of the two| questionnaires that should not be given 


The Public Interest 





- [Continued from Page 1.] 


When we are ready to go to the Budget 
and Congress for eee, then 
I will disclose every fact that is essential 


“But,” interrupted Senator Blaine, 
“you have already furnished the Commit- 


The reply was that there were “an-|tee with information regarding a great 


increasing the limitation on expeditures| swers to things we refuse to disclose.” 
per mile by the Federal Government in ; 
construction of post roads. The bill|information is confidential,” suggested! Of the leases he had furnished the Com- 


the Senator. 

“No. The information received from 
the inspectors was what we regard as 
necessary to preserve in order to protect 
the public interest.” 

“If it is not confidential,” Senator 
Blaine urged, why shouldn’t it be given 
to the Committee?” 

“Well, I don’t care to debate that with 
you,” Mr. Brown declared. 


Geographical Questions 
On Sites Are Asked 


jreference to the individual questions 
therein, the Senator asked the Postmas- 
ter General as to each whether or not 
it was confidential. The questions re- 
lated to matters of location, building 
lines, sizes of plots, additional and ad- 
joining land, date of erection of building 
and along similar lines. 


that he refused the information in the 
| public interest. He repeated that the 
information, if made public, would iden- 
| tify a site. Such identification, he con- 
tended, would make purchase or lease 
negotiations difficult for the Government. 
“T have told you, Senator,” he said, 
“that we refused to disclose this infor- 
;mation because it identifies property.” 
“T understand your arrogance and im- 
pertinence,” the Senator said. 
“And I yours,” Mr. Brown replied. 
“We will dispense with disclosures of 
your purposes in making the investiga- 
| tions.” “We will not consider or disclose 
|those matters relating to possible pur- 
|chases and leases. Do you mean to say 





that the identity of the property should| 


never be disclosed.” 

| “No,” Mr. Brown stated, “if we ever 
|have the money and the authority to 
| Purchase. it shall be disclosed. But that 
will be after we have negotiated with the 


Wisconsin Senator suggested that in few | parties or determined upon condemna-| investigation during your term of office. 


tion proceedings.” 

The chairman of the Committee asked 
|Mr. Brown if he would furnish the Com- 
| mittee with the names of the inspectors. 
He assured him that he would. 

Senator Blaine continued on the ques- 
tions individually, asking whether or 
not they were confidential. 

After repeating that the answer in 
each case was the same, Mr. Brown 
stated, “the answers to those questions 
would identify the property and I am not 
| going to give you that information. I am 
| not going to disclose to you, Senator 


ules providing reasonable line-haul charges 
which will include an allowance for these 
special services. 2. Special charge of $12.50 
per car for the use of refrigerator cars 
for the interstate transportation of fresh 
fish and other sea foods, in carloads, be- 
tween various points in southern territory 
and from points in southern territory to 
destinations in official territory found un- 
reasonable when published separately from 
the charge for line-haul transportation. 


No. 22748 and related cases——W. H. 


“You put it on the ground that the 


Taking up the questionnaires with | 


To each question Mr. Brown replied | 


number of these leases.” 
Mr. Brown pointed out that in the list 


mittee it was not possible for the lessor 
to determine whether or not the Govern- 
ment was considering his property for 
purchase, 

Senator Blaine pointed to items in the 
questionnaire relative to original costs of 
construction, mortgages, incumbrances, 
and reproduction costs. He asked 
whether or not that information was not 
obtained from the owner himself. 

_The Postmaster Genemgl stated that he 
did not know what procedure the investi- 
; gators followed in obtaining their infor- 
mation. 

Singling out a question as to whether 
the ‘property was located on a corner 
or within the block, Senator Blaine said, 
“Now that question undoubtedly is 
highly confidential, isn’t it—extremely 
confidential ?” 


Effect of Refusal 
To Give Information 


When Mr. Brown gave no answer the 
| Senator added, “Of course that question 
was put in a ridiculous way * * *” 
_ “Yes,” the witness interupted, “ a bril- 
liant question.” 

“Indeed. A brilliant question. As 
brilliant as some of the secrecies you're 
| talking about,” added the Senator. 
| The chairman of the Committee 
pointed out that the refusal to provide 
the information contained in the answers 
; Was going to seriously hamper the Com- 
| mittee in its work. He noted that every 
fact contained in-them the Committee 
could and was going to bring out. 

“In the light of that explanation do 
; you still refuse to supply the informa- 
| tion,” he asked. 

“I have given you my answer,” Mr. 
| Brown declared. 

| “It’s going to take a lot of time and 
cost a lot of money. The committee’s 
|life has been extended for two years. I 
was in hope that we could complete the 





| Evidently you do not entertain 
| hopes.” 

| The Postmaster General also refused 
|the committee’s request for a list of| 
; Site owners who had tendered the Gov-| 
ernment offers for the property. He 
agreed, however, to submit copies of 
questionnaires sent out for the first in- 
vestigation. “I’ll examine them and if I 
think I can submit them with propriety 
I shall do so. I have never seen them,” 
he said. 

The committee adjourned until Feb. 
18, when, Senator Blaine explained, 
former Postmaster General New will ap- 
pear as a witness. Mr. Brown, he con- 
cluded, will not be questioned on the gen- 
eral situation. until the committee has 
ascertained the information which he 
declined to disclose to the committee. 


such 





World Conference Sought 
To Remedy Silver Status 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ernment of China.” The resolution sug- 
gests, moreover, that the President “dis- 
cuss and ascertain the advisability: (a) 
of the establishment of a silver pool or 
fund from which to supply the national 
government of China with silver for 
coinage, to be used for certain specified 
purposes and in certain specified manner 
to be agreed upon; (b) to consider the 
practicability of utilizing some of the 
standard silver dollars now in the Treas- 
ury of the United States in connection 





Schneider v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad: 
1. Less-than-carload rates on fresh or green 





denied the application of the Chesapeake Ue 


| & Ohio to acquire control of the Erie as 


not in the public interest (138 I. C. C. 
537), but permitted the acquisition of 
the Hocking Valley and Pere Marquette. 
Dr. Kidd is of the opinion after his study 
that because of the improvement in man- 
agement of the Erie under the Van 
Sweringen control, and since the Erie 
should be grouped with other carriers to 


hold its position in eastern territory, the | 


suggested allocation should stand. 


New Four-system Plan 


Since the preparation of the foregoing 
t has been announced that the execu- 
tives of the four leading railroad sys- 
tems operating in eastern territory have 
agreed upon a consolidation program 
calling for the formation of four east- 
ern railroad systems with assignments 
of the principal Class I roads as follows: 

To the New York Central, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
and a direct connection with the Vir- 
ginian Railway at Deepwater, including 


joint rates and routes over that railway. | 


To the Pennsylvania 
Detroit, Toledo & Iron 
folk & Western. 

To the Baltimore & Ohio, the Ann Ar- 
bor Railroad, the Reading and Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, the Western 
Maryland, Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh, the Buffalo & Susquehanna, the 
Lehigh & Hudson River, and the Chicago 
& Alton. 

To the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 
Plate system and the Hocking Valley 
will be added the Erie Railroad, the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Pere Mar- 

uette, the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the 
hicago & Eastern Illinois and the Le- 
high Valley, with certain rights to the 
Pennsylvania on the Lehigh Valley. 

The Grand Trunk western lines are to 
continue with the Canadian National 
Railways. 

The Lehigh & New England, Delaware 
& Hudson, Monongahela, Montour, Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia and Pittsburgh, 
Chartiers & Youghiogheny are, under 
the proposed plan, to be jointly con- 
trolled by the four principal systems. 

_ Such matters as the question of grant- 
ing certain trackage rights to the Penn- 
sylvania over the Nickel Plate along the 


, the Wabash, the 


southern shore of Lake Erie are yet to} 


be decided, and the disposition of the 
Virginian is not determined in the pro- 
posed plan. 
_ The following Class I roads, classified 
in the statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as being in eastern 
territory, and not considered New Eng- 
land roads, were not mentioned in the 
announcement of the proposed plan: 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line; Pitts- 


ton, and the Nor- | 


vegetables, not otherwise specified, and 
cabbage, in packages, from South Carolina 
origins to New England and trunk-line des- 
tinations found not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 2. Carload rates on fresh 
or green vegetables, not otherwise specified, 
| in 5-peck packages, from and to these points 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
j}lawful. 3. Carload rates on fresh or green 
| vegetables, not otherwise specified, in 114- 
bushel and bushel packages, and cabbage, 


common-point 
| points in South Dakota found not unrea- 
| sonable or unduly prejudicial. 3. Class rates | 
from Utah common-point territory to des- | 
| tinations in South Dakota not shown to be 
} unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

No. 22083.—W. I. Anderson & Co. v. 
Southern Railway: Rates charged on vege- 
|tables, in straight and mixed carloads, 
from points in southern Texas to certain 
| destinations in North Carolina and South : : 
|Carolina found applicable, but unreason-|i" bushel packages, and _ refrigeration 
able. Reparation awarded. |charges on fresh or green vegetables, in 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. |C@tloads, from and to these points found 
| 32388.—Charges for furnishing refrigerator | 20t unjustly discriminatory or unduly prej- 
cars for shipments of fresh sea foods from | Udicial but from certain origins unreason- 
L. & N. R. R. stations: 1. Proposed sched-| able. Reparation awarded on certain ship- 
ules naming a special charge for the use| ments. Certain complaints dismissed. 
of refrigerator cars for interstate ship-| No. 23857.—East St. Louis, Columbia & 
;ments of fresh fish and other sea foods, in| Waterloo Railway v. Louisville & Nashville 
carloads, from points in the South to va-| Railroad: Charges applicable on a carload 
rious destinations in southern and official} shipment of lumber from Repton, Ala., to 
territories found not justified. Suspended | Waterloo, Ill., found based on the combina- 
schedules ordered canceled, without preju-|tion of local rates to and beyond East St. 
| dice to respondents’ right to publish sched-! Louis, Ill, as treated by rules in Agent 
| Jones’ tariff I. C. C., U. S. No. 1. This 
|commission lacks authority to enforce divi- 
sion of such charges. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23648.—Klotz Brothers v, Chesapeake 
|& Ohio Railway: Rates on scrap iron, in 
|carloads, from Danville, Va., to Ashland, 
| Ky., and from various points on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway to Staunton, Va., 
| Ashland, Ky., and New Boston and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, found not unreasonable in 
|the past but unreasonable for the future. 
| Reasonable rates prescribed. 
| No, 23766.—Dibert, Bancroft & Ross Co., 
d., v. Illinois Central Railroad: Rates on 
| scrap iron or steel, in carloads, frora Chi- 
and Milwaukee, Wis., to New 


territory to jobbing 





| 


| Rate Complaints 


Announced by the 
| Interstate Commerce 
Commission 











Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and just | r+ 
announced are summarized as follows: 

No. 24232.—Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., | cago, IIL, 


with such silver pool or the supplying 
of silver to China for coinage purposes; 
(c) that he consider the practicability 
of supplying such silver in kind without 
reference to its ratio to gold or its mar- 
ket value, to be repaid in kind.” 

The interim report of the subcommit- 
tee contains a discussion of the decrease 
in trade with China during recent years, 
and gives as the finding of the subcom- 
mittee “the extraordinarily depressed 
price of silver” as the primary cause for 
that decline. The same cause is respon- 
sible, according to the report for our de- 
pressed commerce with other silver-using 
countries. 

The cause of the continuous fall in 
the price of silver, the subcommittee re- 
ports, is not overproduction, but over- 
supply in the markets of the world. This 
oversupply arises from two sources, ac- 
cording to the report: (1) The debase- 
ment of silver coins (reduction of the 
amount of silver in silver coins), and the 
selling of the surplus silver so derived; 
and the melting up of silver coins in 
India and the sale of such silver as 
bullion on the markets of the world. 

The subcommittee is “impressed with 
the seriousness of the situation” and re- 
ports that “there is a demand for action 
with regard to the matters discussed in 
this. report from all over the United 
States from industry, labor, and the 
farmer.” Indeed, according to the re- 
port, “the demand for friendly coopera- 
tive action is world-wide,” and in the 
opinion of the subcommittee “these 
questions should be submitted without 
delay to the Senate and by the Senate 
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cific Railroad et al. Against a through rate | able rates’ prescribed and _ reparation 
of 71 cents on shipments of rough rice, awarded. 


from points in Louisiana to points in Can- 
ada via rail-and-water routes as unjust and 
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submitted to the President of the United 
States.” 
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(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
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Postal Service 


Plan Is Proposed 


Boulder City Site 





Bill Also Authorizes Necessary 


Expenditures for Build- 
ing Town 





Establishment of Boulder City town 
site in Nevada at the Hoover Dam, now 
under construction, and authorizing nec- 
essary expenditures, is provided in a 
bill (S. 5797) passed by the Senate Feb. 
10 in a night session. The bill also au- 
thorizes necessary expenses in connec- 
tion with establishment of the site. 

The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized under the bill to lay out, plan 
and develop the town site, to lease lots, 
construct and maintain sidewalks, sew- 
ers and streets and necessary buildings, 
including office quarters, garages, resi- 
dences, hospital and recreational facili- 
ties, and schools. , 

Urging immediate action on the bill, 
Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, de- 
clared that passage of the measure was 
Necessary “in order that men working 
at the dam may be housed.” “In a 
short time there will be more than 2,000 
men working there,” he added. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, ques- 
tioned the provisions of the bill, stating 
that “it proposes to give to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior almost unlimited 
authority over the persons there, and 
unlimited authority of the expenditures 
which would be made.” , 

“The town has already been laid out, 
but in carrying on the work, the leasing 
of the ground on certain terms to peo- 
ple who will build the houses and the 
construction of certain public works 
which are necessary must be provided 
for,” Senator Oddie said. 


Aireraft Industry 
Seeking Expansion in 


Light Plane Market 


Department of Commerce 
Expects Concentration on 
Models Designed for Pri- 
vate Ownership 





Although only a few designs of light 
airplanes have been submitted for in- 
spection and approval, it is expected 
that there will be a considerable con- 
centration of effort on the. production 
and sale of low-powered, easily-operated 
aircraft during the current year, accord- 
ing to information made available Feb. 
11 at the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

“There undoubtedly will be some ef- 
fort by a few manufacturers to create 
a market for such planes,” Gilbert G. 
Budwig, the Director of Aeronautic Reg- 
ulation, stated orally. “It will be an 
attempt to develop a private market, 
but whether there will be a general 
trend of this character it is difficult to 
Say.” 

Industry Caters to Private Owners 

Only a small proportion of the monthly 
quota of designs inspected by engineers 
of the Aeronautics Branch at the pres- 
ent time comprises small planes for pri- 
vate use, George E. Gardner, the assist- 
ant chief of the inspection service, 
said, There is evidence that the manu- 
facturers are paying close attention to 
this type of plane, he added, and an 
increase in the number of applications 
for approved type certificates is antici- 
pated. ; . 

The manufacturing industry is making 
an effort to appeal to prospective private 
purchasers by refining the appearance 
and equipment, applying various safety 
devices, and improving the reliability of 
small planes, Mr. Gardner said, The aim 
of the industry appears to be to develop 
a foolproof plane for the amateur user, 
he explained. 

Demand Increases for Small Planes 

Concentration of effort in the small 
plane field may be due ina measure to 
recent economic conditions, the assistant 
chief of the Inspection Service remarked, 
but in the main is a natural development 
in expanding the ‘market. - 

Increasing attention is being paid low- 
powered engines, it was pointed out at 
the statistics section of the Aeronautics 
Branch, and a considerable number of 
small engines have been submitted for 
approval. Col. Clarence M. Young, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, remarked in his annual re- 
port that increasing demands for inspec- 
tion of small motors are anticipated. 

“The light-powered atrpiane should be 
of particular service and advantage to 
those who have passed through the vari- 
ous stages of gliding and now are look- 
ing further into the field of flight,” Col. 
Young said. , 

Advantages of low-powered airplanes 
which the industry is expected to em- 
phasize, Mr. Gardner said, regard the 
ease of operation and the simplicity of 
learning to fly. Designers in trying to 
develop foolproof aircraft, he added, are 
attempting to make it easy for private 
users to become experienced in aircraft 
operation. 


Heroism Medal Authorized 
For Mail Service Pilots 


A medal for heroism or extraordinary 
achievement shown by air mail pilots is 
authorized under a bill (H. R, 101) 
passed by the Senate in a night session 
Feb, 10. The bill provides for the award 
by the President., It provides further 


that “no more than one air mail flyer’s 















medal of honor shall be issued to any} 


one person, but for each succeeding act 
or achievement sufficient to justify the 
award, the President may award a suit- 
able bar or other suitable device to be 
worn as he shall direct.” L 

Rules and regulations governing the 
award are to be set up by the President. 
Awards are to be retroactive from the 
period of May 15, 1918, to date. 
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For Development 


Of Newark Bay 


Expansion of Harbor Facili- 
ties and Reclamation of 
Marshes Recommended 
In New Jersey 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Feb. 11. 


Development of Newark Bay as a port 
with docks, wharves and warehouse fa- 
cilities equal to those of New York Har- 
bor, and the reclamation of 22,000 acres 


of waste marsh lands between Hacken- 
sack and Elizabethport and their con- 
version into industrial, residential and 
business zones, are recommended in the 
report of the Meadows Reclamation Com- 
mission, presented to the Legislature 
Feb. 9 by the Commission’s chairman, 
Senator Joseph G. Wolber, of Essex 
County. 

The general reclamation plan up 
which the Commission’s recommendati 
are based was prepared by Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, former Chief Engineer, U. S. A.} 
with Morris R. Sherrord, of Newark, and 
Maj. S. Wood McClave, of Hackensack, 
as ‘associate engineers. 

The report proposes a 50-year program 
of progressive harbor development and 
meadows reclamation that is to be self- 
sustaining. 

Ship Canal Suggested 


Included in the project is the deepen- 
ing and widening of the passage between 
New York and Newark bays through the 
Arthur Kill, with an optional plan for a 
ship canal through Bayonne from New- 
ark Bay to Robin’s Reef. 

A terminal for passenger steamships 
is projected, to be located at Kearny 
Point, at the junction of the Passaic and 
Hackensack Rivers, south of the Lincoln 
Highway. 

A belt line railroad 30 miles long would 
connect the eight trunk line railroads 
crossing the meadows region and hav- 
ing their eastern terminals on the west 
side of the Hudson with the docks and 
wharves proposed to be built on both 
sides of Newark Bay, in Union, Essex 
and Hudson counties, and with the rail- 
oo and industrial districts to the 
north. 


Material for filling the meadow lands 
to an average height of 10 feet above 
their present level would be obtained 
in part from the dredging of channels 
and basins in the bay, the deepening of 
channels in the, Passaic, Hackensack and 
Rahway rivers and the digging of canals 
through the industrial area from Jersey 
City and Kearny south to Elizabethport, 
to afford water approach and frontage 
for projected factory and waréhouse 
sites. 

Residential Area Planned 


Reclamation and development of a res- 
idential area of 4,000 acres is proposed 
in the Hackensack Meadows north of 
the Greenwood Lake branch of the Erie 
Railroad. 
Widening and straightening of the 
is a part of the program, and include 
the elimination of the Big Bend in that 
stream and the filling in of the present 
channel at that point, thus adding a 
large area to Jersey City’s industrial and 
railroad yard district. 


As an early step in the development 
of the program, the Commission recom- 
mends the building of four new north 
and south highways through the -mead- 
ows area, to be paid for by special bene- 
fit assessments upon the adjacent lands 
which they would make accessible for 
utilization. One of these would be on 
the west side of the Hackensack Mead- 
ows connecting Rutherford and points 
north with Harrison; one on the west 
side of the river, through the central 

art of the meadows from the Lincoln 
lheur north to Hackensack; one on 
the east side of the Hackensack from 
Jersey City to Englewood, and an addi- 
tional highway between Newark and 
Elizabeth, paralleling the Central R. R. 
of New Jersey. 

Airport Proposed 

Branches of these highways are de- 
signed to cross the river at Little Ferry, 
and to connect Lyndhurst and Secaucus, 
at which latter point an additional air- 
port is proposed to supplement those at 
Newark, Jersey City and Teeterboro, to 
serve the meadows area. 

Included within the limits of the recla- 
mation program is a territory larger 
than Manhattan Island, according to the 
report. Fully developed, it is estimated 
that it is large enough to support a pop- 
ulation of 5,000,000 people, 

General Jadwin estimates that the'cost 
of filling meadow land will average 
$3,200 an acre. The Commission asserts 
that in its opinion the filling in of the 
marshes and the construction of high- 
ways opening them to access would make 
the land worth $10,000 to $15,000 per 
acre. The present value of meadow 
lands, which is wholly prospective, is 
stated to be from $500 to $2,000 per 
acre. The cost of filling alone for the 
entire area embraced in the project is 
estimated at $120,000,000, and the value 
of the reclaimed lands, exclusive of 
docks, is placed by the Commission at 
$40,000,000. - e 

i plans of the Commission for 
meadows. reclamation differ in several 
material respects from those made pub- 
lic a few weeks ago by the regional plan 
for New York and environs, it was 
stated. The latter proposed a ship or 
barge canal from the Hackensack River 
just north of Snake Hill to the lower 
Passaic River.. 


Lower Fares Are Favored 
For District School Pupils 


Railroad fare, not to exceed one-half 
fare, is provided for, school children un- 
der 18 years of age on street railway 
and bus lines in the District of Colum- 
bia under a bill (H. R. 12571) passed 
by the Senate Feb. 10 in a night ses- 
sion. The bill, having been passed with 
amendment, goes to the House for fur- 
ther consideration. The bill follows in 
full text: 

The Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia is hereby empow- 
ered and directed to fix reducéd fares 
for school children not over 18 years 
of age going to and from school on a bet 
railway and bus lines in the DistrievYof 
Columbia, under such reasonable rules 
and regulations as the Commission may 
establish; provided, that such reduced 
fares shall not exceed one-half of th 
corresponding concurrent adult fares. 
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Public Utilities 


Change Sought 
In Auto Liability 
For New Jersey 


State Motor Commissioner 
Suggests Amendment to 
Give Discretion in Revok- 
ing Driver’s Permit 


State of New Jersey: 
: Trenton, Feb. 11. 

An amendment to the New Jersey au- 
‘tomobile financial responsibility law to 
give the State Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment discretion in the revocation of mo- 
tor vehicle operators’ licenses was urged 
Feb. 11 by the State Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner, Harold G. Hoffman. At pres- 
ent, he explained, the license of a motor- 
ist “concerned” in an accident is auto- 
matically revoked upon failure to fur- 
nish proof of financial responsibility for 
the payment of damages resulting from 
possible future’ accidents. 

“The revision is suggested, Mr. Hoff- 
mans said, to “alleviate injustices both 

motorists and to the general public” 

y considering each case on its merits. 
Mr. Hoffman’s statement follows in full 
¢ text: 

- Because the ideal condition is not au- 
tomatically created in any state or stage 
of human progress, efforts are made to 
establish it progressively through sound 
legislative action. A specific illustra- 
tion of the moment with regard to motor 
vehicle use is the effort to put financial 
responsibility behind motor car opera- 
tors in New: Jersey. 

Ideal Course 

The ideal, of course, would be for every 
-motor car owner to establish his finan- 
-cial responsibility for possible accidents 
coincidentally with his purchase of the 
car. If this were done yoluntarily, we 
should have no such problems as have 
arisen in connection with the State’s fi- 
nancial responsibility statute. 
Motorists, however, do not voluntar- 
ily protect themselves nor their inno- 
cent victims by insurance, bond, nor the 
amassing of sufficient wealth. Statis- 
‘tics show that but 25 per cent of the 
adult population is capable of meeting 
judgments of $1,000. They likewise 
‘show ‘that only 16 per cent of the motor- 
ists of the country are protected by lia- 
bility insurance, voluntarily obtained. 

The first attempt of New Jersey to 
‘legislatively remedy this condition which 
so often found the traffic accident victim 
entirely unrecompensed did not work out 
-ideally in practice. Today the State Mo- 
tor Vehicle Department is essaying to 
chave the law modified to make it equi- 
table and fair to the motor car owner, 
,his possible victim, and to the public 
generally, 

Present Provisions 

One of the most important of the pro- 
,posed amendments to the law is that 
,which restores license revocation to the 
discretion of the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment. The present law stipulates that 
in event of a motorist’s failure to sub- 
mit proof of financial responsibility after 
-being “concerned” in an accident, his 
operator’s permit is automatically re- 
voked. The phrasing~of the statute ‘is 
inflexible. By changing a discretionary 
‘condition that has always prevailed in 
the issuance and revocation of driver’s 
Neenses it has worked considerable in- 
justice. 

It is only logical that the agency es- 
stablished to issue licenses to drivers 
‘should retain discretionary powers over 
that license. This is merely a central- 
ization of authority and responsibility. 
If it becomes an arrogation of plenary 
powers for the purpose of abusing those 
powers, then the agency or its person- 
nel should be changed. = 

This Department suggests revision of 
the present law to keep license super- 
vision within its discretion that it may 
alleviate injustices both to motorists and 
to the general public. It believes that 
each case of revocation should. be con- 
sidered on its merits by the agency 
which issued the original license. 

There can be no question in the pub- 
-lic mind as to the attitude of the present 
motor vehicle administration regarding 
the effectiveness of permit revocation as 
a remedy for serious traffic misconduct. 
Regardless of the wider powers which 
would be conferred by amendment of the 
present financial responsibility law, there 
will be no change in the Department’s 
policy in this respect. : 

The situation exists at present in 
which both the motorist and his possible 
victim may suffer unfairly. The arbi- 
trary withdrawal of the driving privilege 
in many instances means a serious lim- 
itation on the offender’s ability to earn 
his livelihood. Perhaps the conditions 
‘surrounding the accident were such that 
his guilt is mitigated. Undoubtedly, in 
many cases, withdrawal of the license 
makes even more hopeless the possibility 
of ‘the individual paying the judgment 

ainst him. 

Were each case of revocation handled 
purely on its merits, these conditions 
would be taken into careful and intelli- 
gent consideration. : 

It is the end of justice ‘that the De- 
partment seeks to serve in this and other 
recommendations for a modification of 
the present law. Until the ideal condi- 
tion is attained automatically, our legis- 
lative attempts to achieve it must be 
kept flexible and progressive. 


Proceedings of the 


Court of Claims of the 
United States 


February 11, 1931. Y 
Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Associate 
Judges. ; 
_ Admitted to practice, John Smelanka. 
Casés submitted: K-109, Sackett & Wil- 
helms; P-33, Alexander Mileau. 
“' Cases argued and submitted: J-62, Ma- 
deira Yosemite Big Tree Auto Co. and 
«Yosemite Stage & Turnpike Co. by Mr. 
Virgil Y. Moore for plaintiff and Mr. J. E. 
,Rees for defendant; H-259, Vulcanite Port- 
and Cement Co., Inc., by Mr. Lloyd Ander- 
son for plaintiff and Mr. Geo. Dyson for 
“defendant; J-597, Continental Tie & Lum- 
ber Co., by Mr. G. E. H. Goodner for plain- 
etiff and Hon. Chas. B. Rugg for defendant; 
E-612, John M. Enright and Andrew 
Fletcher Jr., as receivers of W. & A, 
‘Fletcher Co., by Mr. John M. Enright for 
laintiff and Mr. J. R. Anderson for de- 
“fendant. 


‘ Hawaiian Mussels 

. Pearl oysters in the Hawaiian Islands 
weigh from two to seven pounds and 
grow attached exclusively to live coral 
from 10 to 47 feet below the surface of 
the sea. (Department of Commerce.) 
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Highway Construction 


Radio 


Merger of Utility Operations 
In Alabama Shown at Inquiry Russian Insurers 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Investigation Relates to 
Acquisition of Properties and Methods of 
Financing Transactions 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 30 by Rob- 
ert J. Ryder, accountant of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission’s 
‘investigation into financial activities 
of power and gas utilities, was be- 
gun in the issue of Feb. 11 and 
proceeds as follows: F 
Q. What payments were made by the 

Alabama Power Company to the Mobile 
Press from Apr. 1, 1929, to November, 
1930, for advertising? A. $25,745.57. 

Q. Am I to understand from that that 
those are the payments made to the Ala- 
bama Power Company for advertising 
direct to the Mobile Press? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether anything was 
paid the Mobile Press through the Spar- 
row Advertising Agency? A. No, sir. _ 

Q. I do not either. Turn now to Exhibit 
4803. The total expenses charged here, 
legal expenses, amount to how much for 
the year 1980? A. $73,431.75. 

Q. What does statement No. 2 within 
this Exhibit 4803 show? A. It shows 
the publicity department advertising for 
the year 1930 by the Alabama Power 
Company. 

Q. Making a 
$114,342.78. 

Q. Of this total the payment to the 
Sparrow Agency was how much? A. 
$68,398.41. 


President of Power 


Company Testifies 

Thomas W. Martin testified as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Your position in the Alabama 
Power Company is what? A. Presi- 
dent, and I still retain the title of gen- 
eral counsel, though I surrenderéd the 
duties incident to that work some 10 
years ago. 

Q. When was your first connection 
with the Alabama Power Company? A. 
In 1912. 

Q. Had you been counsel for a com- 
pany which was interested in hydro- 
electric development? A. Yes. 

Q. Of what company? A. I was coun- 
sel for companies having undeveloped 
property on the Tallapoosa River, the 
names at that time being the Alabama 
Interstate Power Company and the Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery and Gulf Power 
Company. Incidentally that group had 
certain rights or interest on the Ten- 
nessee River in addition. 

Q. What became of the Alabama In- 
terstate Company? A. It was acquired 
along with other companies by James 
Mitchell and associated when they en- 
— the power situation in Alabama in 
1912. 

Q. Did this property eventually pass 
to the Alabama: Power Company? A. 
Yes. The stock of the company first 
passed, and later on the property passed 
to the Alabama Power Company. 

Q. Was the conveyance straight to the 
Alabama Power Company, or did it come 
through some other person or company? 
A. It didn’t come through any other per- 
son, and my recollection is it was direct 
to the Alabama Power Company, al- 
though I have some recollection that 
some of its assets were transferred also 
to a companion company, in that situa- 
tion, called the Birmingham, Montgom- 
ery and Gulf Power Company. I am not 
clear in my recollection of just precisely 
what was done, but in any case the prop- 
erty passed either directly or through 
the Birmingham Company into the Ala- 
bama Power Company. 

Q. At any rate, as you have stated, it 
did not figure in the 1913 merger or in 
the 1915 merger? A. It was acquired 
by the Alabama Power Company in 1915 
in the acquisition of a number of other 
companies, as your records indicate. 


Companies Involved 
In 1913 Consolidation 


Q. In 1913 a consolidation was formed 
and the companies which figured in it 
were the Alabama Power Company, the 
Alabama Power Development Company, 
the Alabama Electric Company, the 
Wetumpka Power Company and the Ala- 
bama Power and Electric Company, ac- 
cording to my information. A, That is 
correct. 

Let me ask you next if the Alabama 
Electric Company at the time of the 
merger had done any actual construction 
work? A. No. The Alabama Electric 
Company, let me say, was not owned 
by any of the parties whose names you 
have brought into the discussion. 

Q. Just prior to the merger, the par 
value of all the outstanding stock of 
the Alabama Power Company was $5,- 
000, was it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Prior to the merger, Mr. Mitchell, 
for the account of his associates, ac- 
quired the other four companies involved, 
did he not? A. Yes. 

Q. And then having acquired them for 
the Alabama Traction, Light and Power 
Company, Limited, that company 
brought about this merger with the Ala- 
bama Power Company? A. Yes. 

Q. In which all five companies joined 
and became the Alabama Power Com- 
pany? A. Yes. 

Q. The combined par value of all the 
outstanding stock of all these companies 
prior to the merger was $99,500, was it 
not? A. Yes. 

Q. And in the course of the merger 
it became $9,975,000, did it not? A. 
That is correct. 

Q. Every person having one share of 
Alabama Power Company stock before 
the merger received in the merger 1,399 
additional shares? A. Well, I haven’t 
figured it out; whatever the ratio is. 

Q. And every person having one share 
in the Alabama Electric Company re- 
ceived 235 and a little over? A. I as- 
sume that propottion is correct. I 
haven’t figured it out. ; 

Q. But the person holding all these 
shares, or rather the corporation holding 
all these shares, just prior to the mer- 
ger was the Alabama Traction, Light 
and Power Company, Limited. Is that 
not true? .A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And all of these shares that were 
issued in the course of the merger, to- 
talling this sum of nearly $10,000,000, 
were issued to the Alabama Traction, 
Light and Power Company, Limited, were 
they not? A. To or for the account of, 

es, 

. Q. Now, then, when these five compa- 
nies were put together to form the new 
Alabama Power Company, the amount 
of the outstanding stock was increased 
by about $9,900,000? A. Yes, sir. 
There was added to the recorded 
value of the fixed capital assets of the 
company about $9,900,000, which had 
not previously appeared at that sum on 
the books of the constituent companies? 


‘total of how much? A. 


A. That is true, and that was done to 
reflect the cost of the property to the 
traction company. 

Q. Those properties had never been 
recorded at any such values on the books 


of the constituent companies, had they? 


A. No, they had not. 

Q. Out of that increase of something 
in excess of $9,000,000 the principal 
increase occurred in the stock of the 
Alabama Power Company, did it not? 
A. That is correct. 

Q. At the time of the merger the new 
company took over the outstanding lia- 
bilities of one or more of these com- 
panies; is that right? A. Took over the 
liabilities of all of them. 

Q. Of all of them. The liabilities so 
assumed were a trifle over—well, we 
will say somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $4,000,000. Is that right? A. They 
were the liabilities recorded on the bal- 
ance sheet, yes. 

Q. The principal assets of the Ala- 
bama Traction, Light and Power Com- 
pany, Limited, were the stocks and se- 
curities of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany? 

A. Yes, sir, and you put yourself in the 
place of the investors as of that period, 
and you will realize in order to do that 
job the men who went out and under- 
took it had to interest the individual, 
not to loan his money at 5 per cent, but 
to come into the situation, trusting to 
the future to work it out, and hence 
in the raising of money in this situation, 
the owners of the company a: that time, 
the stockholders, had to interest the in- 
vestors, not only in the bonds, but the 
common stock. 

The common stock went to investors, 
it went to banking groups, it went to 
owners. It was the policy, wherever 
possible, to get out the common stock and 
reduce, so far as possible, the fixed lia- 
bilities through the bonds, and thereby 
save the property the carrying charges, 
and interest, so far as possible, the world 
or the investing public to put its money 
up on a five per cent rate, plus an in- 
terest in the equities. 

When you come, therefore, to say what 
this consideration of $9,000,000 was, all 
I can say is this: That the men who un- 
dertook to develop this thing at that 
stage had to buy money, had to buy the 
properties, and they had to pay the price 
which the investing world was willing to 
receive at that period of undevelopment 
of power situations in the South. 


Explanation Given 


Of Total Expenditures 

Q. Isn’t it true that the total expen- 
ditures that vere made to acquire these 
properties prior to the merger—the to- 
tal expenditures of Mitchell and his as- 
sociates prior to the merger—were less 
than $2,000,000? A. Oh, no. 

Q. How much more, then? A. I don’t 
think anybody in the world could answer 
the question, except to pass an opinion 
or an expression of judgment. But the 
Electric Bond and Share group alore 
received $4,285,507.51. 

Q. Not for property that went into 
the merger? A. Well, for the Alabama 
situation. 

Q. We are talking about the merger 
now, and the part assigned to the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company in the 
merger was $199,000, according to Mr. 
Aldridge’s own statement. A. Yes, sir, 
according to the consolidation agree- 
ment. That is correct. 

Q. But none of that was paid in cash? 
A. Yes, some of it was paid in cash. 

Q. Not according to your exhibit filed 
with the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission. 

A. Well, that undertakes to apportion 
the consideration in that merger. You 
see, we get involved, Judge. Here was 
this merger agreement which came after 
the acquisition by the holding company 
of properties from many people. No con- 
sideration moved from the Alabama 
Power Development Company to Mr. 


Assets of Two 


To Be Disburse 


New York Court of Appeals 
Ends the State’s Control 
Over Funds of Liquidated 
Companies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

cision to enforce their demands against 
the surplus fund by execution or attach- 
ment if they have failed to protect them- 
selves already by filing proofs of 
claim. After that period the Superin- 
tendent is to turn the balance over to 
the directors of the companies now resi- 
dent in Paris. 

Explaining that the directors should 
be able to invest the surplus in ways 
that will be just and equitable to all in- 
terests affected, the court said “it is no 
part of our duty to instruct them.” 


“What is certain at any rate is this, 


that the directors, supported as they} 


are by a large proportion of the share- 
holders,” the court said, “are as well 
qualified to deal with the troublesome 
problem sensibly and fairly as the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance or indeed as 
any one else.” 

The opinion was rendered in the cases 
of Beha, Superintendent of Insurance, 
etc., v. Russian Reinsurance Co., of Pet- 
rograd, Russia; Same v. First Russian 
Insurance Co. It will be published in 
full text in a subsequent issue. 


James, through &. Z. Mitchell; no con- 
sideration moved to him out of this 
merger. The consideration that moved 
from the Electric Bond and Share moved 
through the holding company some time 
prior to the merger. Mr. Healy, per- 
haps we may revert to this document a 
moment, and perhaps I can clear up 
something which we do not seem to get 
quite clear. I hesitate to take so much 
of your time. 

Q. Well, I brought the subject up, and 
I think you are entitled to clear it up, 
if you want, and I am entitled to ask 
you questions about it. 

A. Bearing in mind that at the time 
of this merger in 1913 the Alabama 
Power Company owned this Lock 12 site, 
owned a site at Lock 7, owned a site at 
Lock 14, three sites on the Coosa River; 
it had plans which had been approved 
by the governmental agencies and was 
at that time in a state of construction 
at this particular site. 

It had an organization of engineers, 
accountants, lawyers, and had practically 
completed a transmission system be- 
tween this development and certain ma- 
jor centers in Alabama. Right up to the 
time of this merger its common stock 
was still, as you say, $5,000, but the 
company had actually expended in this 
construction period, 1912 and 1913, some- 
thing like $5,000,000. The common stock 
was still quite nominal. Over and be- 
yond that, in order to get money, the 
holding group, of course, had to create a 
vehicle, not only to pay off these Ala- 
bama citizens, but to get money with 
which to go into the project. 

All that I am trying to state to you 
is that at the time this merger was 
undertaken James Mitchell had made a 
forecast of the power requirements in 
this territory and made a forecast cov- 
ering a period of 20 years, indicating 
that some 600,000 horsepower would be 
required and that $100,000,000 would be 
required to produce it. He then set about 
to organize this company. He wanted 
to reflect in the capital set up of the 
Alabama Power what it was costing to 
acquire the Alabama Power. The finan- 
cial plant which he was undertaking to 
set up was one of the greatest elements 
involved. As you have seen, in the sub- 
sequent years the company has actually 
developed in excess of 600,000 horse- 
power, and has required greatly over 
$100,000,000 in its development program. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of Feb. 13. 


World Conference Is Recommended 
To Seek Remedy for Silver Depression 


Senate Subcommittee Blames British Sale of Bullion for 
Loss of Buying Power in China 
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or agreement as to the use or status of 
silver as money throughout the world, 
or as between the governments that may 
become parties to such agreements or 
understandings. 

The first subject involves a question 
of great emergency, and it is hoped that 
the President, through diplomatic conver- 
sations and discussions, may speedily 
jee | about its consummation, which is 
the first prerequisite in any effort to re- 
strain the continued depression of the 
price of silver and restore it at least to 
its normal purchasing power. 

The subcommittee recognizes that the 
second subject is more involved, that 
the procedure is more difficult, and that 
a longer time will be required for the 
consummation of the purpose involved 
in the subject. Yet your subcommittee 
considers the solving of the problems 
involved in such subject of vital im- 
portance to the world, and hopes and 
believes that the President, through aid 
which he will receive from many gov- 
ernments, will be. successful, and with- 
out unreasonable delay. 


Evidence Divided 


Into Four Parts 

S. Res, 443 suggests to the President 
action looking to an additional and spe- 
cial remedy for the depressed condition 
of our commerce with China. 

The evidence and data collected by 
your subcommittees are included in four 
volumes, or parts, and such hearings are 
herewith submitted to you with the sug- 
gestion that they be submitted to the 
Senate, together with the report upon 
said resolutions, so that, in the event 
of the passage of said resolutions, such 
hearings may be delivered to the Presi- 
dent with said resolutions and the re- 
ports thereon. 

Your subcommittee is impressed with 
the seriousness of the situation, and it 
is of the opinion that these questions 
should be submitted without delay to 
the Senate and by the Senate submitted 
to the President of the United States. 

While your subcommittee will make 
further studies of related problems and 
suggest additional measures which may 
seem advisable and proper at a later 
date, there is no doubt that there is a 


demand for action with regard to the 
matters discussed in this report from all 
over the United States from industry, 
labor and the farmer. In fact a study 
of the records that your subcommittee 
has prepared and submitted will con- 
vince you that the demand for friendly 
cooperative action is world-wide. 


Silver Conditions 


In China’and India 


Indian Imports Increase; 
Shanghai Stocks Decrease 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on Feb. 5 
totaled 197,200,000 taels, of which 130,- 
000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
says a radiogram to the Department of 
Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
corresponding figures for Jan. 29 were 
199,300,000 and 127,000,000 taels, respec- 
tively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
93,000,000 taels on Feb. 5, as compared 
with 94,000,000 taels on Jan. 29. The 
actual number of silver dollar coins in 
Shanghai on Feb. 5 was 145,000,000, as 
compared with 147,000,000 on Jan. 29. 

Silver imports into India during the 
eight days ended Feb. 5 totaled 3,457 
ounces, 2,697 ounces of which came 
from New York, and 760 ounces from 
London, says a dispatch to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from its Bombay of- 
fice. During the seven days ended Jan. 
28 imports totaled 860 ounces. 

The total offtake for the eight days 
ended Feb. 5 was 1,400 bars, as com- 
pared with 600 bars for the seven days 
ended Jan. 28. Silver stocks on Feb. 5 
were estimated at 3,000 bars, as com- 
pared with 1,200 bars on Jan. 28. 

Currency in reserve on Jan. 31 totaled 
1,153,200,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,150,800,000 rupees on Jan. 22. Bul- 
lion in reserve on Jan. 31 totaled 58,- 
000,000 rupees, as compared with 55,- 
600,000 rupees on Jan. 22. The market 
was again weak on Feb. 6, 1931. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Union of Two Oil Concerns 
Held Not to Violate Decree 


Federal Court F inds That Proposal of Standard of New 
York and Vacuum Companies Conforms to Pro- 
visions of Dissolution Order 
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effects. It says: “We so think (that 
these contentions are irrelevant), since 
we construe the sixth paragraph of the 
decree, not as depriving the stockholders 
or the corporations, after the dissolu- 
tion of the combination, of the power ‘to 
make normal and lawful contracts or 
agreements, but as restraining them 
from, by any device whatever, recreating 
directly or indirectly the illegal combi- 
nation which the decree dissolved. 


Obedience to Law 
Said to Be Involved 


In other words, we construe the sixth 
paragraph of the decree, not as depriv- 
ing the stockholders or corporations of 
the right to live under the law of the 
land, but as compelling obedience to 
that law. As therefore the sixth para- 
graph as thus construed is not amenable 
to the criticism directed against it and 
cannot produce the harmful results 
which the arguments suggest it was ob- 
viously right” (p. 81). Among the 
“harmful results” suggested in the argu- 
ments were that Section 6 would pre- 
vent mergering of business and trans- 
fers of property from one subsidiary to 
another; the court had so stated its 
understanding of the arguments; and, 
in answer, had declared that such con- 
tentions were irrelevant and such criti- 
cism of the section not justified and 
such harmful results not produced there- 
by because that section forbade only 
such contracts or agreements as directly 
or indirectly would continue or recreate 
“the illegal combination which the de- 
cree dissolved.” This but stated as to 
Section 6 what the court had stated 
generally as to the “Remedy to be Ad- 
minstered”; that it was essential “To 
forbid the doing in future of acts like 
those which we have found to have been 
done in the past which would be viola- 
tive of the statute” (p. 78). Through 


runs the thought and expression that 
only such future acts are prohibited as 
would violate or tend to violate the act. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Justice Harlan 
concurred in the “general affirmance of 


the decree” (p. 106) but dissented from |* 


the construction of the Anti-Trust Act 
and from the modification of the decree. 
As to the latter he says: 

“In my judgement, the decree below 
! should have been affirmed without quali- 
fication. But the court, while affirming 
the decree, directs some modifications in 
respect to what it characterizes as 
‘minor matters.’ It is to be apprehended 
that these modifications may prove to 
be mischievous. In saying this, I have 
particularly in view the statement in 
the opinion that ‘it does not necessarily 
follow that because an illegal restraint 
of trade or an attempt to monopolize or 
@ monopolization resulted from the com- 
bination and the transfer of the stocks 
of the subsidiary corporations to the 
New Jersey corporation, that a like. re- 
straint of trade or attempt to monopolize 
or monopolization would necessarily arise 
from agreements between one or more 
of the subsidiary corporations after the 
transfer of the stock by the New Jersey 
corporation.’ Taking this language, in 
connection with other parts of the opin- 
ion, the subsidiary companies are thus, 
in effect, informed—unwisely, I think— 
that although the New Jersey corpora- 
tion, being an illegal corporation, must 
go out of existence, they may join in an 
agreement to restrain commerce among 


all of these statements by the court 


the States if such restraint be not ‘un- | 


due’” (pp. 82-83). 
Effect of Dissenting 
Opinion Construed 


There is much present significance in 
“the subsidiary companies are thus, in 
effect, informed * * * that * * * they 
may join in an agreement to restrain 
commerce among the States if such re- 
straint be not ‘undue.’” It cannot be 
doubted that Mr. Justice Harlan took 
part in conferences of the court in de- 
termining this very important appeal— 
one of the issues of which was the mean- 
ing and effect of Section 6. It cannot 
be doubted that an issue so serious as 
the meaning and effect of Section 6 was 
fully discussed in those conferences. 
Certainly the opinion expressed the re- 
sult of such consultations. It is hardly 
possible that Mr. Justice Harlan could 
have misunderstood the effect intended. 
Also, this dissenting opinion must have 
been known to the members of the court 
before the majority opinion was filed 
and it cannot be supposed that the ma- 
jority opinion would have been there- 
after filed in its present form if the 
construction placed by Mr. Justice Har- 
lan on this portion as to Section 6 had 
been a misconception of its meaning. 
We cannot believe the justice would have 
used such language if the majority 
opinion had meant that the acts desig- 
nated in Section 6 were forbidden ab- 
solutely and without reference to the 
effect of them. Indeed, if such had been 
the meaning, he would have had no rea- 
son to dissent therefrom. 

When we have the clear language of 
the opinion concerning Section 6 and 
the construction of that language in the 
dissenting opinion, it leaves no doubt in 
our minds that such construction was as 
follows: That the subsidiary companies 
were enjoined from entering into the 
character of contracts named in that 
section only if such contracts constituted 
“an entering or performing any like 
combination or conspiracy, the effect of 
which is, or will be, to restrain com- 
merce in petroleum or its products 
among the States, or in the Territories, 
or with foreign nations” or the effect of 
prolonging the then existing unlawful 
conspiracy and combination. 

The plaintiff argues that all of this 
language of the Supreme Court must be 
regarded as recognizing that the acts 
specifically set forth in Section 6 would 
in and of themselves tend to recreate 
the combination or create a similar one 
and that the two illustrations used by 
the court (pipe lines and tank cars) 
were of noncompetitive subsidiaries. The 
difficulty with this position is as follows: 
The Supreme Court nowhere in its opin- 
ion states or intimates that any of these 
specific acts in and of themselves, ordi- 
narily or viewed in the light of the evi- 
dence in the record before it, has any 
such effect. To the contrary it declares 
the remedy should be such as “To for- 
hid the doing in the future of acts like 
those which we have found to have been 
done in the past which would be viola- 
tive of the statute” (italics ours) (p. 78) 
and finds the remedy provided in Section 


6 does do that by “prohibiting all agree- ; 


ments between the subsidiary corpora- 
tions or other stockholders in the future, 








tending to produce or bring about fur- 
ther violations of the act” (italics ouys) 
(p. 79). And as to the illustrations, it 
is more than strange, if they were 
selected because of their noncompetitive 
character, that the court should make no 
mention of that cardinal distinguishing 
— governing the selection of 
them. 


Plaintiff argues that, in disposing of 
Section 6, “the court was considering 
the argument that Section 6 was too 
obscure, too indefinite; that it tended_to 
cause defendants to exist under the peril 
of a citation in contempt for violating 
the law; that it was a mere injunction 
to obey the law,” and that its language 
construing Section 6 was used in con- 
nection with or answer to such argu- 
ment. Unquestionably, the court was 
answering that argument but it was 
doing more. It was, also, answering the 
argument directed more specifically to 
the claimed inhibition upon all combina- 
tion or property transfer between the 
subsidiaries—which was _ illustrated by 
the pipe line and tank car s ‘tuations. 
The force of this position of the plain- 
tiff disappears unless the court was an- 
swering only the general argument as to 
obscurity, indefiniteness, et cetera. We 
think the language of the court was not 
so confined. 


Plaintiff’s Arguments 
Relative to Paragraph 


Plaintiff advances various arguments 
as to what the construction of this sec- 
tion of the decree should be. Were this 
court free to construe the section, such 
arguments would be entirely pertinent. 
However, when the Supreme Court has, 
as here, definitely and clearly construed 
that section in all particulars material 
to the present suit, the matter of what 
should be the construction has, as to this 
court, passed into what is the construc- 
tion so declared. 


There is, and could be, no contention 
here that the present contemplated 
merger is a continuance, carrying into 
further effect or a prolongation of the 
conspiracy and monopoly found. to exist 
in the main suit. The contention is, and 
must be, that it is an entirely new un- 
dertaking. Therefore, as applied to the 
situation now before us, our conclusion 
is that the Supreme Court has construed 
Section 6 as enjoining a merger or a 
transfer of property between the sub- 
sidiary corporations which are potenti- 
ally competitive only if and when such 
merger or transfer, at the time it may 
occur, constitutes an “entering or per- 
forming any like combination or con- 
spiracy, the effect of which is, or will 
be, to restrain commerce in petroleum or 
its products among the States, or in the 
Territories, or with foreign nations”— 
“like” not referring to form but to ef- 
fect—that is, violative of the act. 

The publication of the opinion, 
dealing with the facts pertaining to 
competitive conditions in the oil in- 
dustry upon which the court based 
its conclusion that the proposed 
merger of the two companies would 
not restrain interstate commerce nor 
violate the dissolution decree, will 
be continued in the issue of Feb. 13. 


Applications 
—to—. 
Radio Commission, 


Applications for radio licenses just re- 
ceived by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion have been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: 

WLEX, Bay State Broadcasting Corp., 
Adams Street, Lexington, Mass., modifica- 
tion of license to move studio from Adams 
Street, Lexington, Mass., to 21 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston. 

WICC, Bridgeport Broadcasting Station, 
Bridgeport, Conn., construction permit to 
install a new transmitter. 

WPSC, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., modification of license 
to operate at night after stations WNAC, 
WFBM and WSBT have signed off. Station 
now licensed to operate daytime on 1,230 ke. 

Howard B. Hoel and Charles M. Dean, 
Norwood, Ohio, construction permit to erect 
a new station to use 1,420 ke., 100 w., and 
unlimited hours. 

WNBW, G. F. Schiessler and M. E. 
Stephens, construction permit to install new 
equipment and reduce operating power 
from 10 w. to 7% w. on 1,200 ke. 

KONO, Mission Broadcasting Company, 
San Antonio, Tex., license to cover construc- 
tion permit issued Nov. 18, 1930, to change 
equipment. 

William O, Ansley Jr., Abilene, Tex., con- 
struction permit te erect a new station to 
use KFYO’s frequency of 1,420 kc., use 100 
w. night and 250 w. day and ‘unlimited 
hours. 

WCOA, City of Pensacola, Fla., construc- 
tion permit to change equipment. 

KFKA, The Mid-Western Radio Corp., 1002 
Ninth S., Greeley, Colo., license to cover 
construction permit issued Nov, 21, 1930, to 
change equipment. ¢ 

W2XCU, Wired Radio, Inc., Newark, N. 
J., renewal of experimental license for 1,604, 
2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 
ke., 20 kw. 

WMR, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., 
West Palm Beach, Fla., modification of Ma- 
rine relay license to use two addtional trans- 
mitters, 

WJA, Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 
modification of limited public license for 
change in frequencies to 7,340, 7,355, 7,625, 
7,820, 7,955, 15,910, 15,670, 15,640, 15,880, 
15,610, 15,580, 4,995, 4,735 kc. 

WJK, Press Wireless, Inc., Needham, 
Mass., modification of limited public license 
for change in frequency to 7,340, 7,835, 
15,670, 15,880, 7,625, 4,715, 5,845, 15,580 ke. 

New York Alaska Gold Dredging Corp., 
Lower Kuskokwim River Valley, Alaska, new 
construction permit for one frequency be- 
tween 80 and 100 m. and one between 600 and 
800 m. 50 w. Private point to point service, 

KSX, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., modification of license for 
permission to work point to point with 
Brown Chain. 

KOP, Press Wireless, Inc., Fifth and Mis- 
sion, Sts., San Francisco, Calif., modification 
of license for change in frequency to 7,340, 
15,730, 7,820, 15,640, 4,745, 5,335 ke. Limited 
public service, 

KGUA, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., El Paso, 
Tex., modification of license for permission 
to work point to point with Blue Chain. 

WJO, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, L. 
I., N. Y., modification of construction permit 
for change in frequencies to 4,725, 4,735, 
4,745, 4,965, 4,975, 4,715, 4,985, 4,995, 4,925, 
4,955, 4,935, 5,295, 5,305, 5325, 5,335, 5,345, 
5,355, 5,315, 5,285, 7,850, 7,925, 7,955, 7,640, 
15,700, 15,910, 15,730, 15,760, 15,850 ke. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., San Antonio, 
Tex., modification of license for permission 
to work point-to-point with Orange Chain. 


‘Work on Roads | 


Is Projected in 
Several States 


Arizona Seeks Minimum 
Wage Regulation; Ne- 
braska and Minnesota to 
Draw on Federal Funds 


Y 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Feb. 11... 

Contracts for about $2,000,000 worth of 
paving and graveling will.be awarded 
on Feb, 27, according to announcement 
by Governor Charles W. Bryan. 

This will be the first letting, he said, 
for the use of $3,500,000 of Federal emer- 
gency road funds allotted to Nebraska. 
It will include 162 miles of graveling 
and 50 miles of paving. 


Another letting, Governor Bryan said, 
will be held in March, when about $3;- 
000,000 worth of work will be awarded. 
a will include some State projects, He 
said, , 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Feb. 11." 

Eight contracts involving expenditures 
of approximately $1,900,000 for State 
highway work will be awarded during the 
next month, according to announcement 
by Col. Walter E. Garrison, Director of 
the Department of Public Works. ' 


State of Ohio: ° 

Columbus, Feb. 11. - 

Bids will be received Feb. 24 by the 
State Highway Department for road 
work aggregating $952,000 in counties 
of the drought-stricken area and most 
of the work can be started within 30 to 
60 days, according to a statement by the 
State Highway Director, 0. W. Merrell. 


Public projects will provide immediate 
work for several hundred men in the 
areas hardest hit by the drought and by 
unemployment, it was announced by 
Adjt. Gen. Frank D. Henderson, Chair- 
man of Governor White’s relief com- 
mittee. 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Feb. 11.~ 

Bids on six paving projects totaling 

76.4 miles will be received by the State 

Highway Department on Mar..3 and will 

absorb most of the $2,250,000 allotted to 

Minnesota from the $80,000,000 appro- 

priated by Congress for emergency Hitgh- 

way construction, it is announced by the 

Commissioner of Highways, C. M. Bab- 
cock. 


At the same time, he said; bids also 
will be received for 64.3 miles of grad- 
ing and 18 bridges, to be financed wit 
regular Federal aid and current motor 
vehicie and gas taxes. 

State of Arizona? 
Phoenix, Feb. 11. 

An effort is being made by the State 
Highway Commission to induce the Bue 
reau of Public Roads, Department of Age 
riculture, to permit insertion of clauses 
in Arizona road contracts to require con~ 
tractors to pay the prevailing w 
scale of $4.50 per day for labor, accor@< 
ing to announcement by the Commission. 

The following telegram has been sént 
to the Arizona delegation in Congress, it 
was stated: , ; 

“The labor situation in Arizona is very 
acute, owing to contractors on highway 
work disregarding prevailing wage 
scale. We urge you to intercede with 
the Secretary of Agriculture to approve 
our former request to incorporate in the 
centract that contractors be required to 
pay said prevailing wage scale with $4.5) 
per day as the minimum for common 
labor. We fear repetition of labor dis- 
turbances of 1917.” 

The announcement stated that com- 
plaints had been received by the Com- 
mission that some contractors were pay- 
ing laborers $2.50 per day and charging 
them $1.50 per day for meals. 


Nominations to Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission Made 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Feb. 11. 

Governor Philip F. La Follette has 
sent to thea Senate the nominations of 
Theodore Kronshage, of Milwaukee, and 
David Lilienthal, of Chicago, IIl., as mem. 
bers of ghe Wisconsin Railroad Commig- 
sion. 

He recommended that Adolph Kanné- 
berg, who has been a member of the 
Commission, be retained as special coun- 
sel for the Commission in connection 
with water power matters. c 

An opinion as to the appointment of 
Mr. Lilienthal, a nonresident of the 
State, has been given by Deputy A 
torney General F. M. Wylie, who h 
that the only residence limitation 
which such an official is subject is tha’ 
he shall reside in the State during his 
service on the Commission. ' 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indi- 

cators” are issued by.the Bureau of 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are 
made are obtained from reliable private, 
as well as Governmental sources. The ac- 
tual week for all items does not always end 


on the same day, but in the main, it is a 
comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison ae 
tween different business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are ex- 
pressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has cal- 
culated all of these statistics in terms of 


“index numbers,” using for convenience - 


as a base period the weekly average of 
each series for the years 1923-1925 except 
where otherwise indicated. The weekly 
average for this period is expressed as 100 


on the charts and the value for each week | 


is calculated as a percentage of this av- 
erage.. Thus, when the item for any par- 


ticular week is greater than the average 
for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as 
an index number of more than 100; if the 
value is less than the average the index 
number. is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ending Feb. 7 
where available. (Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. ) 














Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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National Banks 
Show Increase 


In Resources 


Assets on Dec. 31 Exceeded 
Total for Sept. 24 by 421 
Million, But Were Less 
Than Year Before 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

which amount included reserve with Fed- 
eral Reserve banks of $1,460,365,000, 
were $477,009,000 and $37,289,000, re- 
spectively, more than reported at the 
time of the calls made 3 and 12 months 
previously. Cash in vaults, $409,084,000, 
alsdb showed increases since September, 
1930, and December, 1929, of $69,245,000 
and $15,754,000, respectively. 

The paid-in capital stock of the re- 
porting associations was $1,722,159,000, 
a decrease of $22,966,000 in three months 
but an increase of $17,686,000 in the year. 
Surplus funds of $1,548,364,000, and net 
undivided profits, excluding reserve ac- 
counts, of $515,973,000, or a total of $2,- 

64,337,000, showed a decrease of $114,- 





‘) 
Roh aat since- September, 1930, but an 


@ 
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increase of $18,918,000 in the year. 

Circulating notes outstanding aggre- 
gating $642,902,000 were $9,358,000 and 
$3,518,000, respectively, less than the 
amounts reported three and _ twelve 
months previously. 

Total deposits on Dec. 31, 1930, ag- 
gregated $22,871,646,000 and showed in- 
creases in the three and 12 months pe- 
riods of $390,529,000 and $98,153,000, re- 
spectively. Included in the total of de- 
posits for the date of the recent call 
were balances due correspondent banks 
and bankers and certified and cashiers’ 
checks, etc., of $3,342,406,000, United 
States deposits of $163,020,000, other 
demand deposits of $10,638,790,000, and 
time deposits of $8,727,430,000. In the 
amount of time deposits are included 
postal savings of $146,349,000, time cer- 
tificates of deposit of $1,339,463,000, and 
deposits evidenced by savings pass books 
of $6,166,360,000 representing 15,798,860 
accounts, 

The aggregate liability for money bor- 
rowed on account of bills payable of 
$166,651,000 and rediscounts of $88,955,- 
000, or a total of $255,606,000, showed 
an increase of $35,756,000 since the date 
of the previous call but a decrease of 
$289,981,000 in the year. 

The percentage of loans and discounts 
to total deposits on Dec. 31, 1930, was. 
62.79, in comparison with 65.18 on Sept. 
24, 1930, and 66.52 on Dec. 31, 1929. 


Plan for Operating 


Closed Bank Off ered | 





Proposal Made to Reconstruct 
New York Institution 


State of New York: 
New York, Feb. 11. 

A plan for the reconstruction of the 
“Bank of United States” prepared by 
Herbert L. Satterlee was presented to 
Joseph A. Broderick, Superintendent of 
Banks, Feb. 11, according to an oral 

nnouncement at the offices of the Bank- 

g Department here. The plan was 
submitted to Mr. Broderick by a com- 
mittee headed by Samuel Rosoff, the 
other members being Benjamin Stellman 
and Louis E. Felix. 

Superintendent Broderick told Mr. 
Rosoff and his associates that he would 
be prepared to discuss the’ plan with 
them after he had given it careful study. 


U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


Feb. 9 
Made Publig Feb, 11 





Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
OOM TOR oo scc cit acs ns 
Miscellaneous internal 
WOVENUO coer itibetecre 2,220,169.50 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 1,857,302.39 
$6,980,031.44 
60,430.00 
183,664,466.94 


$1,006,192.27 


1,896,367.28 





Total ordinary receipts . 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 


General expenditures $17,611,070.40 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein. BEING 
PusLisHeD WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DAILY 
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Security Issues 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Feb. 11 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


the State of New 


chusetts, e; Michig: 


States Sales 














received and is on iy the Superintendent of Banks of 
ork. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


ar} f; and Vermont, g. 
States Sales 






in in in In 
Which Thou- Which Thou- 
Legal sands High Low Last Legal sands High Low Last 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’87...... d 3 101% 101% 101% | NYC&H Rr & imp 4%s A 2013 abedeg 22 101 100% 101 
Amer Smelt Ref ist 5s ’47.. d 14 102% 102 102 NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013(N Y C) abedeg 3 107% 107 107% 
Amer T & T coll 5s ’46 SF.... bedeg 9 106% 106% 106% | NYC&H R Lake Sh col 3%s ’98 abedeg 5 84 84 84 
Amer T & T ev 48 '386.......... 2 101 101 101 NYC&H R Mich Cen col 3%s ’98 abcdeg 20 84 83% 84 
Amer T & T ev 4%s ’33 (exp’d) ¢ 2 101% 101% 101% | NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s ’37.... abedf 10 99% 995% 99% 
Amer T & T deb 5%s °43 SF.. ¢ 26 109 108% 108% | NYC&StLRR r m4%sC’78(n Co) abcd 42 91% £921 91 i 
ATGGr 660 46 US... : ice races abedeg 17 99% 99 99% | NY Edis 1st & r 6%s A ’41.... abedf 11 114% 114% 114% 
AT&SF cv (exp’d of ’05) 4s ’55 ab 4 961%, 96% 96% | NY G&ELH&P Pur My 4s ’49.. abcdef 1 985% 985% 985% 
AT&SF cv deb 4%s '48........ ab 27 120% 119 119 NY Tel deb 6s ’49 SF... . abed 4 111% 111% 111% 
Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s ’52...... abedefg 3 92 92 92 NY Tel ref 68 A ‘41......00.. abcde 4 106% 106% 106% 
B & O ist 4s d July 1 ’48.... abed 7 98% 97% 98% | N Lock & Ont P Ist & r 5s A ’55 be 10 104 104 104 
B & O Ist 5s.d Jly 1 ’48...... abed 3 107% 107% 107% | N & W RR Ist cons 4s '96.... abedeg 4 981% 97% 98% 
B & O ev (exp’d) 4%s ’33.... abed 25 101% 101% 101% | N&W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s 44 ab 4 97% 9714 97% 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '95.... abed 21 3% 103% 103% | Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s ’97 SF.... abcdeg 10 94% 94% 94% 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95...... abed 6 109% 109% 109% | N P Ry gen 8s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abcdeg 2 68% 68% 681% 
B & O SW Div 1st ext 5s ’50.. c 2 104% 104% 104% | N P Ry r&imp 4%s A 2047.... abcedeg 4 99 98% 98% 
B & O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s '41 abcd 2 97% ###97% + 1+=.197% | N P Ry r&imp 6s B 2047...... abcdeg 4 112% 112 112 
Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s ’48.... abede 12 108% 108% 108% | N Stat Pow lst &r5sA’4l.... df 4 103% 103 103% 
Bell Tel Pa 1st r C 5s ’60.... abcde 2 112% 112% 112% | N Stat Pow Ist & r6s B’41.... df 2 106% 106% 106% 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67.. d 62 102% 101% 101% | Ore Sh L RR gu cons 1st 5s °46 abede 15 108 108 108 
Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s ’55 at = 4 83% 83% ine Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist&r 4s ’61 abc 55 O95 94% 94% 
sin Un G Ist & r A 6s ’47.. abe 2 1175 11754 117% ; ; PF 9 54 x 
Buff Roch&Pitts Ry ens 4%s ’57 ¢ 2 87 87 87) | pac PAT det & coll Se 37 SF abed 2 104% 104% T0dig 
See oo eee aes *: : 18 98% 8% 98% | pac T & Tr mtge 5s A '52.... abed 3 106% 106% 106% 
coe ot ee cme ae --*-:- } & 98% 98% 98% | Paduc & Ill RR ist 4%s '55.... abedf 2 100% 100% 100% 
A ¢ te 102 101% «108% | PO & D RR ist&gu 4% A "77 ab 15 100% 100% 100% 
. oe eee sss 4 . “ Penn RR cons 4s °48........ :. abcdeg 2 99 9816 98% 
- y 9 1 Z s d 
. a 7 be a a al _— $ 6 1% ao ios Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s ’48.. abedeg 2 98 9& 98 
Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s 45... d 5 1 10) lee” | Sees BE wees Shs... 2: -- st al Ua aan 
n : or ee es > % es 2 214 214 Mf 
Cen of Ga Ry r & gen 5%s B59 d 2 98 /98 98 | denn RE ceured Gise 'S6 spe 74 jopie 100% 100% 
Cen of G Ry r & gen 5s C ’59 SF d 5 91% 91% 91% | bere Marq Ry ist 5s A ’56.... abed 10 104% 104% 104% 
Cont tie i oS yt gu be "00... abet — 28 104% 104% 104% | Pere Marq Ry ist 4%s C °0.. abc 2 100%4 10014 100% 
Nee eee eee s e Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s ’47.. ab 4 108 108 108 
, , 
= Sy oes eS... 19 105 105,105 || Phil El 1st & r 4%s 67 SF.... abed 10 103% 103 103% 
s fh a ye 104% 104% 104% | PCC&StL RR cons gu4%s A’40 abcef 2 101 101 101 
> & O Ry ref & imp B 4%s '95 ab 15 101% 101% 101% r 65 ab 4 106 5 05% 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s 'S8.... abedeg 3 97% 97% 97% | SE & Gof NJ lst & r 5s 65 abc 10%. 105% 
: 8 P iae & 5 “ ‘S| PS E&G of N J 1st&r 4%s °67 abc 20 103% 10214 103% 
Ch Bur&Q RR ist & r 5s A ’71 abed 14 108% 10814 108% PS E&G of NJ 1st & r4%s 70 abe 15 103 103 103 
Sneak Sennen te © OS and S 88% 88% 88% | Read gen & r 44s B°97...... ab 2 102% 102 102 
ca ke eee eae ee eet ae tee | Rend dee Cont cll 4 G...;. ob 2 96 96 96 
a See tae o.3 . y , | Roch G & E gen 7s B '46..... . ab 2 106% 106% 10614 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 6%48 '36 abcf 3 108% 108% 108% | Sts P Ry Pr L 4s A 50 abd 83 871, 8614 861 
C&NW Ry Iist&r 5s d My 1 2037 abedefg 10 103 103 103 Se, 8H Sy eons rer a 178° Pana 88 833, 83° ¢ 
C&NW R Ist&r4%s d My 1 2087 abedefg 160 937% 9256 93% SstP KC st i RR oe 4s 41.. abf 2 9714 97% 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s 88... abf 7 92% 92% 92% StP Minn&Man Ry cons 44s 3 abedeg 3 100% 100% 
oe Bk is & F ist & 2 to 08... ab 56 99% = 99% =99% | StP Un Dep Ist r 5s A '72.... abf 2 110 110 
eer, wie ss ai] -. . = = =" San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s ’43 abf 3 951%4 95 
C StL C v Vv s a é 92 y -. 9 5, bY 
Clev U Ter gu Ist igs A "72. abe 10 109% 100% 109% eka marae |2|6l en oe 
Clev U Ter. gu 1st 5s B ’73 abe 4 107 106 107 ; lon iasavaer ct ie a 
Col'& So Kirt & ent din 5-- thd 15 1014 lol Ioiay | 8 Pee 40 ye Ser BoCwmydias (0 abd 20H 8 
‘ol & So Ry gen 4%s A ’80.... a 1 94% 94 94% | ¢ s iF : li “% 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s ’43 SF abedefg 8 97% 97% 97% | § PRC Hor h Term ds 90... + cbedefg 15-9 983 
Det Ed Ist & coll 5s ’33...... abd 9 103° 102% 102% | § Ry dev & gen 4s A '56.... ab 21 87% «874g 
Det Ed 1st&r 5s A ’40 due Jul 1 abd 1 105 105 105 So Ry lev. & acs Gc 6... “e127 aa 
Det Ed Ist&r 6s B ’40 due Jul 1 abd 12 105% 105% 105% | Stan Oil of NY deb 44s Sl. d 12 100 993, 
Det Ed gen & aot, 3a St D.. > ‘ % 13% ienee ao SW Bell T 1st & r 5s ’54.... abed 2 106 106 
uquesne Lt Ist 4%s ’67...... abc 3 56 35g 354 > _ 147 — “% u 
|Ed El Ill BkIn 1st cons 4s ’39.. abedef 4 99 99 99 TeeeieFiSake kote ehrekta due 3 105% 108% 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s das dat vines abed 25 111% 111% 111% T&P Ry ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 abdf 14 112% 11214 
= Noe Ry gen oe RR = c = = 108% Tex&P Ry g&r 5s C '79...... abd 10 98% 98% 
it Nor Ry gen as BE T.... abe 22 963% g Ini > a L&P OM r&ext 5s '33 ‘ 02% 21 
Je Tk iy ofan deb 6s 36 SF 2°" 3 xer™ abou ane | Union ELLER Mo rkoxt “Ab be | | 2 102% 2084 
Ill Bell T ist & r 5s A ’56.... abcde 1 105% 105% 105% | Un Pac RRist&r4s2008 due Jui abedefe 4 96% 96 
{ll Cen RR ref 4s ’55........ . abedefg 8 92% 92 92 Un Pac RR 40 yr 414s ’67 re 5 101% 101% 
[ll Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 3%s ’52 abedefg 11 8414 84 34% | va-Ry ist Bs A 2. ahead 8 107% 10734 
1 C RRC StL&N Jt 1st r 5sA’63 ab 7 101% 101% 101% | Wabash RR ist 5s 39.000 a 2 108% 10372 
Kan C P & L Ist 5s A ’52.... abedefg 3 105% 105% 105% | Wabash RRistsDet&Ch ext ’41 ab 2 102 102° 
Kan C P & L Ist 4%s B '57.. abedefg 9 101% 101% 101% | Wabash Ry r & gen 5'%s A '75 abd 3 9% «88 
K C Ft Scott&Mem Ry r 4s.’36 abd 6 98 97% 98 | Wabash Ry r & gen 41s C78 abd ee eee 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60.. d 4 95 94% 94% | Wabash Ry r & gen 5s D 80. _abd 21 92% 92% 
KC Sou Ry ist 3s ‘50... ..... abd 10 3% 78% 79% | West El deb bs '44 out 12 105 104% 104% 
ings Co Ltg Ist r 614s .... abe $ g ; = la 9 9 P 9 
LS & MS Ry Ist(asmd)31%4s "07 abedefg 1 85% 85% 8544 Gon mee ee ls Baek ar a | 2s =. oe 
igg & My Tob deb 6s ’51.... d 1 106 106 #8 106 ‘ n ae. a ee on 4 
Louis G & E 1st&r 5s A'52.... g 1 108% 103% 103% | West NY & Pa Ry Co gen 4s ’43 ab 2 95% 95% 95% 
ER. 9 ; ; ? W Penn Pow Ist 5%s F ’53...°. abcd 9 106 106 106 
L & N RR Ist coll 5s '31.... abcdeg 5 1014, 101% 101% W Peun: Pow. let ke © 56 shad 4 105 104% 104% 
L & N RR Ist&r 514s A 2003 abcdeg 3 105% 105% 105% W Sh RR Ist 4 2361 atehes b 15 93% 91%, 9314 
L & NiRR ist&r 5s B 2003.. abedeg 1 104% 104% 104% | W Shore RR ree wu 4s 2361... ab 2 91% ore 1% 
L&N RR So Monon Co Jt 4s 52 ab : 7 93% 90 92% ore reg gu 4s 2361... a 2 $ 2 
ahon Coal RR Ist gu 5s '34.. abce 1 101% 101% 101% Toot 
Met Ed Ist & r 4%s D 68 SF.. abd 2 101. 101. 101 United States Government Bonds 
Mich C RRr &imp 4'4s ’79.... ab 4 102% 102 102% (Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
Mil ER&Lr &lst 5s B 61 d 1 100% 100% 100% States Sales 
M StP&S S M RR Ist cons 4s 38 d 5 885% 885% 885% in in 
M Ké TRE Pr L 5s A 2... abd 1 103% 103% 103% Which Thou- sd ‘ 
o Pac Ist & r 5s me 5 95% 95% 95% egal sands Hig ow ast 
'Mo Pac RR Ist & ris F 77.... d 4 9416 94% . 94% | 1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%s '47 abedefg 7 101.27 101.24 101,24 
Le ‘re - se — 2000 soutets Z ns Bi we ist Eb Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s ’47 abcedefg 30 102.31 102.28 102.29 
ng T & T Ist 5s A '52...... abede : 4th Liberty Loan 44s '88.... abedefg 855 103.30 103.22 103.22 
N Eng T & T 1st 442s B ’61... abcde 6 105 105 105 4th Liberty Loan reg 4\s.... cheleie 1 103,24 103.24 103.24 
al a aed Serv a . Nem ¢ :- 24 ee US of A Treas 4X5 '52...... abcdefg 480 112.3 111.26 111.26 
N Ori Pub Serv Is Tos a . 8 ot A. Treas As. 'B4.......3 225 10 7.28 107. 
N Y Cent RR cons 4s A ’98... abcdeg 21 96% 96 96% | US of A Treas 3%s ’56........ ae 450 108 105.26 105.26 
NYC&Hud R RR mtge 3%s ’97 abedeg 4 86 855, 855, | US of A Treas 3% '47........ abcdefg 110 102.24 102.22 102.22 
NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934..... abedeg 10 100% 100% 1005 | US of A Treas 3%s ’43........ abedefg 14 102.19 102.16 102.16 





Interest on public debt.... 149,837.16 
Refunds of receipts ....... 277,393.35 
Postal deficiency .......... 5,000,000.00 
Panama Canal ........000- 5,313.58 
Operations in special ac- 
EOP ee Oe és 908,233.28 
Adjusted service certificate 
UME w.nb ssf bio sd ikived Galea 11,565.87 
Civil service retirement 
EMEA", icsialn Wad geno eee 127,559.94 
Investment of trust funds 100,556.12 
Total ordinary expendi- 
Oe 7h. G's «teed aes $23,913,284.08 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures eT rere oe 153,241.50 
Balance today .........:. + 166,638,402.80 
PONE. «3 :n.6:00 Choco hee $190,704,928.38 ! 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


well as to those who use the future mar- 
ket for hedging purposes.” 

The Secretary said, however, that he 
doubted the wisdom of that part of the 
bill doing away with the Commission, 
made up of the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, for the administration of the Grain 
Futures Act, and vesting the power 
solely in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Such a plan, he said, would be con- 
centration of too much authority in the 
hands of one individual, although the 
present system of the three-man commis- 
sion is admittedly “somewhat clumsy.” 

He recommended the enactment of the 
provisions giving the Federal Govern- 
ment regulatory authority and limiting 
short selling operations. 

“There should be some limit on short 





Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 
The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 





Proposals for Regulation of Trading 
In Agricultural Products Discussed 





The Bureau will issue 
A summary of 


each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 
stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 


store organizations. 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B;. net 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


wages (including partetime employes), F: 


Chicago Heights, Ill., 1930 Population, 22,321 
A B Cc De 








F 
et: ERIPON \..4. csilaspeeialinncaadcniaeiineies 359 805 $11,784,139 100,00 $1,729,503 $1,305,794 
Single-store independents 301 521 9,004,493 76.41 1,280,721 972,649 
Chains (four or more units) .... 42 200 2,167,521 18.39 239,267 246,528 | 
All other types of organization.. 16 ‘84 612,125 5.20 209,515 86,617 

Kankakee, IIL, 1930 Population, 20,620 2 
A B Cc D y F 

BD ghanes (eich icin dehele nes 388 1,140 $14,986,955 100.00 $2,214,673 $1,534,697 

‘Single-store independents ...... 270 §=©796 §=.:10,491,340 70.00 1,719,226 1,106,905 
Chains (four or more units) .... §%8 234 8,084,476 20.25 265,916 285,239 
‘All other types of organization... 15 110 1,461,139 9.75 22°53 142,553 

Springfield, Ill., 1930 Population, 71,864 
A B Cc D E F 

All stores” ......+++: aPaendagns 1,054 4,389 $45,314,049 100.00 $6,580,024 $5,531,347 
Single-store independents ...... 803 8,080 82,154,447 70.96 5,068,919 3,992,677 
Chains (four or more units) 193 1,065 9,870,785 21.78 1,033,564 1,142,796 
All other types of organization... 58 294 3,288,817 7.26 482,541 395,874 

Bellingham, Wash., 1930 Population, 30,823 
A B Cc D E F 
ONSET SOR RR ra 4 575 1,448 $19,958,919 100.00 $2,938,952 $2,102,027 
Single-store independents ...... 493 1,028 13,219,144 66.23 2,149,954 1,487,328 
ains (four or more units) 43 269 4,459,693 22.35 446,390 346,444 
jl other types of organization.. 39 161 2,280,082 11.42 342,608 268,255 
Vancouver, Wash,, 1930 Population, 15,766 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores ........- 309 586 $9,167,568 100.00 $1,189,889 $868,317 
Single-store independents ...... 252 373 6,452,823 70,39 814,880 576,191 

Chains (four or more units) .... 28 184 1,696,989 18.51 179,640 152,641 

All other types of organization.. 29 19 1,017,756 11,10 195,369 130,486 





selling,” he wrote, “if the markets are to 
function in response to the laws of sup- 
ply and demand.” | 

Dr. Duvel, in continuing his testimony | 
begun ‘previously, said that there is in 
his opinion no reason to feel that re- 
striction of short selling should neces- 
sarily result in destroying the ex- 
changes. There would still be plenty of 
opportunity, he said, to carry on legiti- 
mate operations on the exchange. 

Mr. Rader, representing the St. Louis 
Exchange, told the Committee that he 
would not favor rigid limitation of short 
selling operations. There should be some 
restrictions, he said, but they should be 
made pliable to meet conditions. 

His organization, he said, has never 
made any attempt to place any restric- 
tions on the amount of short selling. 

He expressed the belief, in reply to 
questions, that the operations of the 
Farm Board have interfered with specula- 
tion on the exchanges. Speculators, he 
said, do not want to risk their money 
against Government money, and the re- 
sult has been that a great deal of public 
support has been withdrawn from the 
exchanges. 

“The speculating public,” he said, “is 
afraid to take a chance against $500,- 
000,000 of Government money and 
against the grain held by the stabiliza- 
tion corporation which must ultimately 
be turned loose, and may be turned loose 
at any time.” 

The summary of objections to the Cap- 
per bill, as incorporated in the brief of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, fol- 
lows: 

“1, There are no existing evils in the 
business of buying and selling grain for 
future delivery which require any addi- 
tional regulatory legislation to remedy. 

“2. Trading in grain for future deliv- 
ery is already subject to the provisions 
of the Grain Futures Act, to statutes of 
the various States, to the strict rules 
and regulations of the grain exchanges, 
subject to enforcement by the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture, State executive officers, 
and the officials of the grain exchanges. 

“3. Regulation by the agencies just 
mentioned is comprehensive and com- : 

lete in every respect in which the pub- 
ic interest is touched, and the provi- 
sions of the bill merely duplicate such 
regulation or transfer it from the States 
or from the exchanges to a bureau in 
Washington headed by the Secretary of | 











Agriculture, whose tenure of office is 
such that he cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to have technical and expert 
knowledge. 

“4. The effect of the proposed legis- 
lation, together with the Grain Futures 
Act, is to make the Secretary of Agri- 
culture practically a dictator of the mar- 
keting of grain, substituting his judg- 
ment, operating far from the field, for 
the combined judgment of many men on 


| the ground, including local officials of the 


States, intimately acquainted with the 
conditions of the trade. 

“5. The bill gives the Secretary of 
Agriculture authority to delve and pry 
into the private records of traders in 
matters where the public interest is not 
concerned and without the process of a 
court, 

“6. The bill for the first time under- 
takes a regulation of cash grain trans- 
actions, although there is no evil or abuse 
to be complained of in this business as 
is evidenced by the report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission after a thorough 
investigation of the grain trade. It 
would discriminate against cash grain 


; dealers in contract markets in subject- 


ing them to regulation while leaving all 
other similar dealers unfettered by regu- 
lation. 

“7, The bill provides that warehouses 
in contract markets shall be licensed un- 
der the United States Warehouse Act, 
the provisions of which are to govern 
and control operations of such ware- 
houses to the exclusion of conflicting 
State laws, whereas in the Kansas City 
market the warehouse laws of the 
States of Kansas and Missouri ade- 
quately govern these warehouses in the 
supervision of handling of grain. 

“In addition these warehouses are 
thoroughly .regulated by the Board of 
Trade through efficient rules affording 
every necessary safeguard for the pro- 
tection of the holders of warehouse re- 
ceipts and the validity and integrity of 
these receipts in the hands of the public. 

“Therefore, we feel that no additional 
Federal regulation or the supplanting of 
present State regulations is warranted. 

“8. It undertakes a serious limitation 
upon the trading in grain for future de- 
livery with the result of limiting the 
purchasing power which absorbs the 
producers’ surplus offerings, tending to 
reduce or eliminate the speculative in- 
terest, driving it into other fields of in- 
vestment or into other countries.” 
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Business Conditions 


Arkansas Report 
Shows Banks in 
Sound Condition 


Cash Reserves Gain, Loans 
Decreased, According to 
Statement of Assistant 
State Commissioner 





State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Feb. 11. 


The 250 State banks and trust com- 
panies now operating in Arkansas are 
on a sounder basis than at any time 
within the past 10 years, according to an 
oral statement issued Feb. 4 by R. G. 
Dickinson, assistant State Banking Com- 
missioner, in connection with the release 
of a consolidated statement of condition 
of all banks and trust companies as of 
Dec. 31, 1930. 

In comparing the banking situation 
with that of 1920, immediately following 
the depression of that year, Mr. Dickin- 
son said the banks now doing business 
in Arkansas owed only $4,840,550 on last 
Dec. 31, compared with $40,245,646 owed 
by 409 State banks doing business in 
November, 1920. 

Cash reserves, as shown by the con- 
solidated statement, at this time total 
almost 30 per’ cent of their deposits, 
compared with a legal requirement of 
15 per cent. 

Combined resources of the 409 banks 
in 1920 totaled $185,962,897, compared 
with $109,019,388 for the 250 banks to- 
day. Savings accounts in the 250 banks 
now operating are more than $4,000,000 
greater than the combined savings ac- 
counts 10 years ago, but savings suf- 
fered a slump of nearly $10,000,000 be- 
tween Sept. 24, 1930, and Dec. 31, re- 
spective dates of the last two bank calls 
in that year. Savings accounts as of 
Dec. 31 totaled $16,797,363; individual 
deposits, $34,484,898, compared with $43,- 
769,859 in September and $71,878,000 in 
1920. 

Loans owing to banks Dec. 31 totaled 
$65,911,083, compared with $110,652,- 





The holders of regi 


of Shareholders 


of the Associated System increased 
from 186,332 to 220,484 during 1930. 
Every state of the United States is 
- represented, as well as 27 other 
countries and their dependencies. 
The 1930 growth is shown below: 
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Foreign Exchange | 


New_York, Feb. 11—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 





Austria (schilling) ............. 14.0516 
Belgium (belga) ..... oiseb ee 13.9517 
Bulgaria (lev) ......... eeedcce -7175 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ 2.9592 
Denmark (krone) ....... ae - 26.7623 
England (pound) ....... seeee.. 486.1690 
Finland (markka) ..........0.. s 


France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) ... 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
ROMERO) ssc ccc iceee 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) . 
Portugal (escudo) . 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) ......... 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) ..... 
China (Shanghai tael) 








China (Mexican dollar) ....... 

China (Yuan dollar) ...... ven 20.9166 
India (rupee) .......... ébawr 35.9371 
SR EUOUD 6 560 occ eere@whatee 49.4137 
Singapore (dollar) ......ee0. 55.9479 
Canada (dollar) eebeses 99.9980 
SE MOND) ...6 0 cvs gécive eoeeee 100.0125 
Mexico (peso) ............000%. 45.9700 
Argentina (peso, gold) ....... 


Brazil (milreis) 
COCO) We dscccdcte ss 

Weragtay (peso) ....c.cccosesecs 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 








834 in September and approximately 
$136,000,000 10 years ago. 


Combined capital of the 250 banks to- 
taled $10,307,175; certified surplus, $4,- 
750,547, and undivided profits $2,323,- 
588, compared with respective figures 
of $14,257,175, $6,259,567, and $2,403,- 
654 for 321 banks operating last Sep- 
tember 24. 


stered securities 




















A 5 A Decaaber ps U. S. Continued pitta toe 
UNITED STATES South Carolina 289 877 
Alabama 102 126 South Dakota 548 680 
Arizona 38 49 Tennessee 747 962 
Arkansas 18 356 Texas 494 876 
California 8,233 8,681 Utah 306 334 
Colorado 1,095 1,006 Vermont 324 399 
Connecticut 4,191 4,511 Virginia 383 486 
Delaware 175 273 Washington 2,193 2,133 
Dist.of Columbia 522 770 West Virginia 216 268 
Florida 585 1,118 Wisconsin 2,268 2,556 
Georgia 393 415 Wyoming 85 135 
Idaho 59 81 
Illinois 10,652 11,102 Total U.S. 179,953 211,546 
Indiana 1,453 1,312 OTHER NORTH AMERICA 
Towa 145 720 Canada 1,037 1,737 
Kansas —_ 120 Mexico 7 12 
Kentucky 2,411 2,791 Alaska 7 13 
Louisiana 99 649 
Maine 1,256 2,307 Total No. America 181,004 213,308 
Maryland 1,814 2,006 
Shddeaclvenntin 12,190 15,827 SOUS and CENTRAL AMER, 
Michigan 1,287 1,537 Brazil 2 3 
Minnesota 1,499 1,583 Canal Zone 11 11 
Mississippi 58 56 Costa Rica — 1 
Missouri 851 1,665 Guatemala —_ 1 
Montana 109 = «141 Peru 4 1 
Nebraska 464 9414 Venezuela 1 4 
Nevada 36 44  TotalSo.&Cent.Amer. 18 21 
New Hampshire 2,005 2,438 
New Jersey 6516 8,615 EUROPE 
New Mexico 28 53 British Isles 
New York 72,713 81,679 England 215 248 
North Carolina 245 295 Ireland 9 16 
North Dakota 95 103 Scotland 17 24 
Ohio 1,296 1,731 Austria _ 1 
Oklahoma 242 327 Belgium 6 12 
Oregon 449 = 498 France 21 34 
Pennsylvania 35,349 43,979 Germany 7 19 
Rhode Island 3,385 2,962 Holland 4,394 5,875 


Conservatively inclined investors will 
find Associated Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem Debenture Bonds extremely at- 


tractive at present 


issues of bonds or stock are listed or 


prices. One or more 


To invest, or for information, write 
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Committee Instructs Chairs 
man to Seek Suspension 
Of Rules to Bring Up 
Brand Measure 


Reiterating its approval of the Brand 
bill (H. R. 10560), to amend the Federa 
Reserve Act so as to penalize slander 
banks, the House Committee on Banki 
and Currency at an executive session 
Feb. 11 authorized its chairman, Repré+° 
sentative McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, 
Pa., to press for action at this session 
of Congress. ; 

The Committee instructed the chair- 
man to urge a special rule or seek sus+ 
pension of the rules in order to bring 
up the bill in the House at the earliest 
practicable date. 


The bill was introduced by Represent- 
ative Brand (Dem.), of Athens, Ga., a 
minority member of the Committee. It 
is now before the House to take up 
whenever opportunity is given for its 
consideration in the House, ts 

It follows in full text: 

A bill to amend section 22 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, tha’ 
section 22 of the Federal Reserve A 
be amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following language: 

“(g) Whoever maliciously, with in- 
tent to deceive, makes, publishes, utters, 
repeats, or circulates any false report 
concerning any national bank, or any 
State member bank of the Federal Re- 
serve System, which causes a general 
withdrawal of deposits from such bank, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall upon conviction in any court 
of competent jurisdictéon be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not 
more than one year, or both.” 




















EUROPE Cont'd petenber Juscury 
Italy 1 3 
Greece 2 2 
Latvia —_— 1 
Monaco — 1 
Norway _ 1 
Spain 5 5 
Sweden 1 oe | 
Switzerland 16 17 
Total Europe 4,694 6,260 

ASIA 
Ceylon _ 1 
China 3 3 
India coe a 
Siam i 1 
Syria 1 1 
Total Asia 5 & 

AFRICA 
British E. Africa 2 1 
Rhodesia 4 2 
Total Africa 6 3 

ISLANDS 
Azores 3 2 
Bahamas 4 3 
Bermudas 13 18 
British W. Indies — 5 
Cuba 6 12 
Dutch W. Indies —~ 3 
Haiti _ 1 
Hawaii 7 35 
Philippine Islands 563 790 
Porto Rico o 15 
Total Islands 605 883 

Grand Total 186,332 220,484 


actively traded in on the Amsterdam 
Stock Exchange, Boston Stock Ex- 
change, London Stock Exchange, Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange and the New 
York Curb Exchange. 
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Training Disabled Workers 


for New Positions + + + + 





Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
South Dakota Outlines Manner in Which 
State Seeks to Aid Injured Residents 





By MARY E. JAMISON 


Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation and Americanization, State of South Dakota 


retraining of disabled persons 

and the supervision of the Amer- 
icanizing of foreign-born persons are 
carried on by one member of the Edu- 
cation Department in South Dakota. 
The former is financed by State and 
Federal funds, the latter is State funds 
matching local school district funds. 
In both, close. contact is maintained 
with school officials, as they are fa- 
miliar with their communities, its 
needs and personnel in general and 
more specifically the disabled and for- 
eign born. . 


"| ACTIVITIES of the vocational 


v 


Persons eligible for rehabilitation 
are those who have been injured by em- 
ployment accidents, injured in public 
accidents, disabled through disease, 
physically handicapped from birth and 
who are unable to continue in the line 
of work in which they were formerly 
employed or are so disabled that they 
cannot follow the profession of their 
choice. 


It is the duty of the supervisor to 
survey as many of these persons as 
possible as they are reported to the 
Department, to determine whether the 
applicant is feasible for training, to 
select and establish the best individual 
training program, to supervise the 
training period and assist in securing 
employment after training. 


As early as possible after the illness 
or accident the preliminary contact 
should be made. Hope for the future 
by the accounts of the success of per- 
sons similarly handicapped will give 
specific encouragement. When the job 
has been taken away by the loss of 
hand, arm or leg, there must be infor- 
mation of a new job which can be per- 
formed by the remaining hand or arm, 
or at a bench. 


Another item that becomes a factor 
is the disabled person’s work habits. 
Several months of recuperating, fol- 
lowed by some months of searching for 
a job that can be adequately held, tend 
toward greater discouragement which 
will hinder success. If on crutches, 
possibly the training period could be- 
gin while recuperation is still taking 
place. The cast could be removed or 
an artificial limb fitted by the time the 
disabled person is ready for his job. 


v 


Occasionally, with infantile paralysis 
cases, which furnish 65 per cent of 
South Dakota’s disabilities, some med- 
ical care is necessary before training 
can be arranged. An examination may 
be secured but the cost of care must be 
assumed by some other group. Splen- 
did assistance has been given by the 
State Board of Health, more than half 
of their small fund for crippled chil- 
dren being used for those in line for 
rehabilitation, of the younger age 
group. Several clubs and county com- 
missioners have also rendered valuable 
assistance. 

Great care must be used in selecting 
the training for the job.. It may be at 
school, in employment or by corre- 
spondence. Each has its advantages in 
certain cases. 

When rehabilitation becomes neces- 
sary for a person who is without funds 
for ‘living expenses during a training 
period an arrangement can sometimes 
be made for organized training under 
actual employment conditions. This 
will vary according to the field of em- 
ployment selected but will consist of 
work “on the job” as the training is 
given on an individual basis for which 
a definite program is planned. Wages 
are usually paid from the beginning as 
the training agency is paid for the in- 
struction given. The instructor should 
be familiar with the job and interested 
in the program and the progress of the 
trainee. 

Much good can be obtained from the 
correspondence course that comes in 
the mail, with daily practice and les- 
sons returned for corrections. Yet the 
average individual needs more inspira- 
tion than the printed page provides, 
He needs the competition of other stu- 
dents working with him, the constant 
presence of an instructor who will ex- 
plain and encourage, and home condi- 
tions where privacy and concentration 
are possible. 

v 


Substitutes for these factors are 
hard to find. In some instances, corre- 
spondence courses provide the only 
training that seems available because 
of isolated localities and the distance 
to competent teachers. Yet a better ar- 
rangement comes from a combination 
of tutorial training and the correspond- 
ence course. In this way the personal 
contact is established and the written 
lessons are valuable for subject matter. 

In an agricultural community Many 
farm boys and girls are the victims of 
accident or disease. They have had 
only grade schooling so their vocational 
background is chiefly their farm knowl- 


edge. Sometimes a definite agriculture 
project which brings about an inde- 
pendent income can be arranged. This 
project may be one in chicken raising 
and include knowledge of the care of 


chickens, proper feeding, housing, and ~ 


disease control, etc. It may be a dairy 
project with a practical study of pro- 
duction, testing, feeding, etc. Details 
would #e planned between student and 
teacher on the regular visit of the 
teacher to the farm for individual in- 
struction. 
v 


Finally there comes the placement. 
The employer must be sympathetic but 
not lenient, he must be interested but 

* not given to favoritism. He must ex- 
pect value received for the wages paid, 
and the disabled person will be ready 
and willing to do his part. Earning 
makes for contentment and in the finan- 
cial independence which results the 
disability ceases to be the sole thought 
and worry of the handicapped man or 
woman. 

At present about 50 are in training— 
in dental mechanics, physiotherapy and 
X-ray, as laboratory technicians, auto 
and aviation mechanics, teachers, engi- 
neers, bookkeepers, stenographers, in 
photograph retouching, radio repair, 
chair caning, show card writing, jour- 
nalism and business administration. 

A special activity is being carried on 
in the interest of safety by the clipping 
and tabulating from the newspapers of 
all accidents. Startling are the large 
numbers, from automobile, farm ma- 
chinery, home and employment acci- 
dents. In addition to calling the atten- 
tion of the public to the facts, perma- 
nent disabilities are thus found that 
may be subjects for rehabilitation. 
Cases of children are followed through 
school and given vocational guidance 
regarding their course. 


v 


About 100 cases are on the records 
to be followed up, partially trained or 
recovering physical strength for train- 
ing or in some other preliminary phase 
of rehabilitation. Without maintenance 
funds, the use of State funds for tui- 
tion, travel and books must sometimes 
be delayed. 








Illinois’ Home 
for Soldiers’ 


an By 
Orp h Ss A. L. Bowen 
o~ Director, Department of 


_ Publie Welfare, State of 
Illinois 


THE STATE OF ILLINOIS has an ex- 

cellent foundation for rearing and 
sending out some thousands of loyal 
citizens, in the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home 
at Normal, near Bloomington. 

At the present time 673 children 
whose fathers were soldiers and sailors 
of the United States are being well 
reared and education in that institu- 
tion. They range in age from the infant 
of three days to the youth or maiden of 
nearly 18 years. 

The home was opened in 1868 with 
196 children, all orphans of the Civil 
War between the North and South. No 
child over 14 years of age is now re- 
ceived into the home, and none remain 
there after their eighteenth birthday. 

Those regularly enrolled are classi- 
fied under four heads: 

First: Children of veterans of the 
Civil War, of whom there are still four 
(4) at the institution; second, children 
of the Spanish War veterans, number- 
ing seventy-one (71); third, those whose 
fathers were in the Regular Army or 
Navy, numbering twenty-two (22); and, 
fourth, children of* veterans of the 
Great World War, numbering 460. 

The practical needs of all these wards 
of the State are amply supplied; they 
are cared for, watched over, body and 
mind, and are given the best of educa- 
tional and vocational training—kindly 
and wisely led up to happy and useful 
manhood or womanhood. 


One hundred and sixteen young 
guests not descended from soldier 
fathers are in the home, merely as a 
matter of temporary accommodation 
until they can be suitably placed else- 
where. The practice of admitting chil- 
dren not of soldiers has been dropped 
recently. 

A few others, not of soldier parent- 
age, are the children whose fathers, 
generally speaking, have in some man- 
ner violated the law of the land and are 
in prisons; so that the State prevents 
them from providing for their families. 
Such applicants are not accepted, un- 
less examination shows them to be men- 
tally and physically healthy. 

All the children in the place are from 
time to time subjected to mental and 
physical examinations. Comparatively 
few are found to be defectives, and for 
such the State provides in a separate 
institution. 

From the nursery, overflowing with 
babies, laughing, crying, gurgling, 
prattling babies, irresistible, appealing 
things, up to the ambitious university 
undergraduate, these young human 
creatures are intensely interesting and 
are promising material for valuable 
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- » Promoting Highway Safety 
Through Medium of Driver’s License 
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Manner in Which California Agency Administers Ex- 


aminations to Applicants Described by Head of State Bureau 
By FRED P. WILLIAMS 


Director, Bureau of Driver’s Licenses, Department of Highways and Public Works, 
, State of California 


sued and properly controlled, can 

and should be a most potent fac- 
tor in the reduction of motor vehicle 
accidents on the highways. 

No other factor in the control of the 
authorities offers such possibilities for 
weeding out the incompetent, for keep- 
ing reckless drivers within bounds and 
for actually educating the person who 
wants to know. something about. the 
subject in the common, everyday rules 
of safety. 

Although it is far from perfect, the 
Legislature two years ago gave Cali- 
fornia a fair system of control of 
licenses. Outstanding features of the 
system are: 

1. Provision for the examination of 
all new drivers, such examination to in- 
clude inquiry into the applicant’s phys- 
ical and mental conditions and ability 
to drive. 

2. Provision for the renewel of all 
outstanding licenses every two years 
with power for the State to demand an 
examination if deemed necessary. 

8. Authority for the revocation or 
suspension of driver’s licenses for 
cause. 

When the new law became effective 
in the Summer of 1929 we at once un- 
dertook the renewal of approximately 
1,350,000 drivers’ licenses issued prior 
to Jan. 1, 1927. This task was accom- 
plished in a period of three months. 

Obviously, it was impossible to give 
this number of persons an extended ex- 
amination in so short a time with the 
imperfect machinery that we had at 
that time at our disposal. The work 
was therefore confined, for the most 
part, to stressing the educational fea- 
tures and to weeding out those found 
to be actually unfit. 

We were able to note some surprising 
results in the public reaction even in 
this short time. Almost immediately 
we noted marked improvement in the 
manner in which arm signals were 
given. We noted also that drivers paid 
more attention to sirens on emergency 
vehicles than before and apparently 
were more careful about keeping to the 
right and obeying traffic signs. 

This, we believe, did not come from 
any fear that had been instilled into 
the minds of the drivers by the exam- 
inations but merely from the fact that 
the driving public had been informing 
itself concerning the law. 

Our records show there are now 
2,731,490 persons in California licensed 
to drive, inclusive of the 157,490 who 
operate under chauffeurs’ licenses. 

We are now issuing new licenses at 
the rate of about 34,000 every month. 
Examinations are given at the home 
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citizenship. Of course, they are of all 
classes and all types of childhood, show- 
ing various different strains of nation- 
ality. All are well behaved and 
obedient. 

In serving these children, the State 
pays part of its debt to the men who 
sacrificed their lives for our Republic. 
These helpless ones, being in a peculiar 
sense the children of the State, are 
given their equal chance for success in 
the world, and in this great accomplish- 
ment Illinois has its reward. 


office at Sacramento, at the six branch 
offices of the Division of Motor Ve- 
hicles, at several smaller branches, and 
at the county offices of all squads of 
the California highway patrol. In ad- 
dition, examinations are given by some 
109 branch offices of the automobile 
clubs and by numerous police depart- 
ments and sheriffs’ offices. 

Under our law we must give an ex- 
amination on: every original application 
for a California license. This exam- 
ination is threefold, including an in- 
quiry as to the applicant’s knowledge 
of the rules of the road as set up in the 
vehicle act, a test of his hearing and 
eyesight and ability to read and under- 
stand highway signs, and an‘actual ex- 
amination of the applicant’s ability to 


‘operate a motor vehicle under the su- 


pervision of the examining officer. 


The records of our own offices show 
that about 20 per cent fail to pass the 
initial examination. However, the per- 
centage actually refused licenses is 
very small as it is our policy to be lib- 
eral and grant the applicant more time 
to study the regulations and to learn 
to drive. A second or third trial usu- 
ally enables the applicant to pass suc- 
cessfully. 


Those finally eliminated are usually 
found to be suffering from some phys- 
ical or mental defect making it abso- 
lutely unsafe to permit them to drive. 


We do not refuse a license because 
of a physical defect unless we are con- 
vinced such defect interfers with safe 
operation. In others words, we have no 
objection to granting a one-armed or 
one-legged man a license if he can show 
us he is able to drive safely. 

Our examinations frequently uncover 
minor defects which may be easily rem- 
edied to the lasting benefit of the ap- 
plicant. This is notably true in our 
examination of the eyes of young ap- 
plicants, 

We have received practically no com- 
plaints that our examinations are too 
difficult; on the contrary, many have 
complained that they are too easy. 

Great tact is required on the part of 
our examiners as applicants are fre- 
quently inclined to be nervous upon 
their first appearance. Careful and 
courteous treatment generally puts the 
applicant at his ease. 

The examination of prospective driv- 
ers is a‘wide subject and one worthy of 
deep study on the part of our legisla- 
tors. Throughout the country there is 
a growing tendency to tighten the reg- 
ulations and to require more and more 
from the driver. Twelve States have 
adopted rigid systems for regulating 
drivers’ licenses and many others are 
considering it. 

The power given us to revoke licenses 
for cause is already bearing fruit in 
our war against the drunken driver. 
From Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 of this year 750 
of the 1,333 licenses revoked were for 
this cause. 

Another innovation is the checking 
up of all persons involved in three or 
more accidents during any one year. 
When we find such cases we start an 
immediate investigation to determine if 
the driver is reckless or physically in- 
competent. Proceedings to revoke the 
peenagy are started if justified by the 
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Anna Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year, 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


Business and Agriculture 
Viewed as Interdependent + + 
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Effect of Reduced Buying Power on Prices 

of Farm Products Is Described by Lieutenant 
Governor of New York 





By HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Lieutenant Governor, State of New York 


E ARE passing through an eco- 
W nomic cycle, the far-flung ef- 

fects of which have imposed 
great burdens on all groups of our pop- 
ulation. Ft has created new problems 
for commerce, agriculture, industry 
and labor. The merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the artisan, and the farmer 
have in almost equal degree felt the 
weight of its burdens. 


There is this difference, however, in 
respect to the various groups men- 
tioned. The first three have been af- 
fected by economic changes only occa- 
sionally and in widely separated pe- 
riods; to be accurate, in 1921, our last 
previous great period of depression, 
and again during the past 15 months. 
Agriculture, however, has had unusual 
problems and unusual. difficulties to 
contend with during almost the entire 
period of the last 10 years. 

The prices of farm products have 
never substantially recovered from the 
deflation period of 1921. On the basis 
of a weighted index number of 100 for 
the period from 1910 to 1914, the prices 
of farm products in 1920 was 214. This 
dropped in 1921 to 119, and never re- 
covered beyond 154 in any year in the 
past decade. In October, 1930, it 
dropped to the low point of 110. 

These figures are on farm products 
for the country as a whole. New York 
State was somewhat better situated. 
Here, prices, even in 1921, dropped 
only to 144 as compared with a national 
price index at the same time of 119. 

One notices from the above figures 
that while there was an almost steady 
decrease in the prices of farm products 
from the high of 1920, the greatest fall- 
ing off came in periods of national de- 
pression, that is to say, in 1921 and 
1930. Since the Fall of 1929, and all 
through this present period of business 
depression, I believe everyone has come 
to a realization of the fact that farm- 
ing, commerce and industry are inter- 
dependent upon each other for their 
prosperity. 

In other words, the prosperity of one 
affects the prosperity of all. The eco- 
nomic embarrassment of one reacts un- 
favorably on the position of all. 

The reduced buying power of the 
farmer obviously adversely affects the 
market of the city merchant and the 
manufacturer. Unemployment, 
cutting, and other factors of lessened 
earning power of the city worker in- 
evitably must react unfavorably on the 
economic situation of the farmer. 

Just a few examples may be cited in 
support of this observation: 

In 1930 the potato crop in this State 
was small enough to insure, under nor- 
mal business conditions, a farm price 
of from $1.25 to $1.50 a bushel. As a 
matter of fact, I understand that pota- 
toes are today bringing only two-thirds 
of that price. = 
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The 1930 apple crop in this State was 
not large. There should ordinarily be 
an active demand and a good price. 
Instead of that the market, I under- 
stand, has been exceedingly slow and 
the prices have dragged. 

Milk—our greatest single State agri- 
cultural product—has recently suffered 
a decrease in price, largely because 
consumer demand, instead of showing 
the usual annual increase, has actually 
dropped to substantially less than that 





Pre - primary 
Conventions 


Advocated 


By 
Gilbert Bettman 
Attorney General, State 
of Ohio 


S A MEANS of stabilizing the party 
system in Ohio and strengthening 
both the Republican and Democratic 
parties, I have advocated the establish- 
ment of a pre-primary convention as a 
modification of the existing primary 
system in Ohio, 

This proposal »was originally con- 
tained in the new election code adopted 
by the preceding Genera] Assembly but 
was dropped out the last minute, The 
code should be amended to include it. 

The present so-called platform con- 
ventions are conventions only in name. 
Every organization in the State and in 
the Nation have conventions which not 
only determine policies but also‘ nomi- 
nate men to stand for those policies. 

This is true of the American Legion, 
American Bankers Association, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, etc. 

It should also be true of those organ- 
izations—the Republican party and the 
Democratic party—that have the big- 
gest work of all to do, namely, to act 
as the vehicles through which the peo- 
ple achieve government. The modifica- 
tion proposed would not take the pri- 
mary away from the people but, while 
retaining the primary for the people, 
would give the parties real conventions. 
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wage_ 


for the corresponding period a year 
ago. To be exact, the consumption of 
milk in New York City during the past 
10 years has increased at the rate of 5 
to 7 per cent per year, or approxi- 
mately 5,000 cans daily. 

Instead of that normal average in- 
crease which, as I have said; was sus- 
tained in an almost unbroken line dur- 
ing the past’10 years, we are suffering 
now from an actual decrease of ap- 
proximately 4,000 cans a day. Now, 
this. decrease from normal of about 
9,000 cans a day, as well as the unusual 
and unjustifiably low prices for pota- 
toes, apples and other farm products, 
can be ascribed to just one thing—les- 
sened buying power on the part of the 
city population. 
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The consumption of,farm products 
except in rare instances is not subject 
to illogical or whimsical fluctuations. 
It is not affected by styles or fashions 
or individual tastes, as are many lines 
of manufactured goods. It is affected 
exclusively by the needs of a consum- 
ing population and these needs are ob- 
viously and inevitably controlled by the 
earning and spending power of the pub- 
lic, and by nothing else. 

Out of this there must come to all 
of us, it seems to me, whether inter- 
ested in city business or farm business, 
an appreciation of the need for bal- 
anced development between business 
and agriculture. 
~ New York State is particularly fortu- 
nate in that in addition to being the 
most populous State in the Nation, she 
is also one of the most important agri- 
cultural States. New York ranks among 
the States only thirty-ninth in size, but 
seventh in value of farm products. 

A balanced and simultaneous devel- 
opment between agriculture and indus- 
try is, therefore, essential to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the State as a 
whole. The ever-growing city popula- 
tions must have a steady supply of 
foodstuffs at reasonable and_ stable 
prices, which will be sufficiently profit- 
able to the producer to make him in 
turn a valued customer and consumer 
of city-made products. 

The farmer, in turn, must have a 
steady market for his products with an 
annual increase in consumption suffi- 
ciently large to stabilize prices in the 
face of increased production brought 
about by ever-improving agricultural 
methods. 
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We are accustomed to think of agri- 
culture and industry as distinct func- 
tions,.as things widely apart, having 
very little, if any, relationship to each 
other. We talk of agriculgure alone, of 
industry alone, of commerce alone. 
That has always seemed to me the 
wrong point of view. 

The time is long past when any part 
of a governmental unit can fail to af- 
fect all the other parts, or when any 
producing group of our economic struc- 
ture can fail to affect all the other 
groups. We have few dead end roads. 
We cannot afford to forget that the 
road.over which the farmer takes his 
produce to market brings the mer- 
chant’s goods out from the city and 
town to the farm. 

It is important that we shall so plan 
as to develop a permanent agriculture. 
This is important, of course, from the 
agricultural viewpoint. It is of equal 
importance to industry, and it accord- 
ingly affects the welfare of the State 
of New York as a whole. 

And how can that permanent agricul- 
ture best be furthered? Not by agri- 
culture or the rural sections alone be- 
cause, as I have said, no one group and 
no one section can hope to succeed 
working independently’ of all others. 

The rural sections and the great ur- 
ban and industrial sections must co- 
operate in behalf of the improvement 
of a situation which directly affects 
and stimulates the prosperity of both. 
They must, working together, strive, 
among other things, for equalization of 
taxation, the extension of a network 
of good roads to market which will in- 
sure easy, cheap and rapid transporta- 
tion of goods and produce; the develop- 
ment of adequate school facilities 
throughout the State; a reasonably 
priced supply of electricity both for in- 
dustry and the home, and an improved 
and more intelligent marketing system 
which will reduce the cost and delays 
of distribution. 

v : 

During the past two years we have 
gone a long way in passing the funda- 
mental legislation necessary to develop 
a great farm-to-market road system, an 
effective system of rural electrification, 
adequate school facilities throughout 
the countryside, some equalization of 
taxation. All of these make for a per- 
manent agriculture. 

The final objectives must ‘include 
adequate school facilities, a hard-sur- 
faced market road system, electricity 
from a central power station and equal- 
ized and just taxation for every farm, 
that is a worth-while business unit. 
This will make possible a permanent 
agriculture. 



















































































































